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\ HEN the calamity of the Mutiny fell upon our Indian 
Empire, and the event of that terrible struggle hung in 
uncertainty, the nature of the crisis was studied and its progress 
watched with the deepest sympathy by two foreigners of Euro- 
pean celebrity, Alexis de Tocqueville and the Count de Monta- 
lembert. It would be difficult to find two persons more competent 
to form an enlightened judgment on the advantages or the evils 
of the English dominion in India. Both were men who had 
devoted brilliant talents to the cause of liberty and civilization, 
and both blended the ardent studies of the philosopher with the 
practical experience of the statesman. As foreigners they stood 
aloof from those party struggles which bias the minds of English- 
men on al! national questions, and they were free from that 
peculiar spirit which often leads Englishmen to pass heavy cen- 
sures on the acts of their own countrymen. On the other hand 
they were both so far connected with England by family ties, the 
one by marriage the other by descent, as to possess a knowledge 
of her institutions and history unusual in foreigners. It is not a 
little gratifying to those who amid the toils and trials of Indian 
life cheer themselves with the thought that they are not selfishly 
labouring for themselves alone, but are employed on a great and 
noble work, a work which is already bearing good fruit and will 
hereafter do so more abundantly, to be supported in this hope by the 
opinions of two such men. It was cheering in the midst of these 
our greatest difficulties to find that while some of our own country- 
men saw, in the mutinies, the rising of a people against a foreign 
tuler and hated institutions, these more impartial lookers-on saw 
only one of the struggles of barbarism against civilization, and 

hopefully predicted it a final one, | 
Count de Montalembert’s mothér was the daughter of a Bom- 
bay Civilian, the amiable author of the “ Oriental Memoirs ;” and 
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may be thought to have had an hereditary affection for our 
Indian rule. But Tocqueville, far from any such bias, had 
made the subject of our Indian Empire his careful study. He had 
explored the history of our dependencies there with the view of 
finding the principles which should guide France in the govern. 
ment of Algeria, and had been led by these studies, not only to 
plan, but to commence a work on the settlement of the English 
in India. It will ever be a subject of deep regret that this design 
was interrupted by the distractions of public life and finally 
abandoned. It is difficult to overrate the value which such a work 
would have possessed. But it was left in a state which precluded 
its publication, and in the collected works of Tocqueville, lately 
completed by his biographer, this work does not find a place, 
There are, however, passages, both in his finished works and 
scattered throughout his correspondence and the remains now 
published, which give some indications of the writer's views with 
regard to our Indian rule. We have thought it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers, who have not yet made themselves 
familiar with the writings of this great thinker, if we endeavour 
to glean and bring together some of the more important of these 
passages ; and the task will certainly not be without use if any are 
thereby induced to make a closer study of the author. . The wri- 
tings of Tocqueville have taken their place by the side of those of 
Montesquieu, and must ever form one of the best studies of 
Indian statesmen. 

We are the more induced to undertake this review because 
many of the works of Tocqueville have never been translated into 
5 ie and the collected edition may not often be accessible in 

ndia, 

But as the opinions of an author are valued in proportion to 
our assurance of his competency to form a sound judgment, and 
we are interested in knowiug the process of study and experience 
by which his mind was trained and his judgment ripened, we 
propose in this article to give a short sketch of Toequeville’s life, 
as given by his friend and biographer, and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, many of our readers will be interested by this slight 
sketch of the career of one who was not “rocked and dandled ” 
into statesmanship, but won his position by much-the same trials — 
as are now moulding so many statesmen in this country. 

Alexis Charles Beary Clerel de Tocqueville was born at Paris 
on the 29th July, 1805. His father, the Count de Tocqueville, 
ene of the landed gentry of Normandy, held under the Restora- 
tion successively the prefectures of Metz, of Amiens, and of 
Versailles, and was a peer of France. He was also an author of 
some eminence, having written successfully on ‘the reigns of 


Louis XV. and Louis XVI. His mother, of the family of Relletiet 
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de Rosambo, was a granddaughter of Malesherbes. Tocqueville's 
early education was conducted at home, and he is deseribed by his 
biographer as having learnt little, “if we can count as little, good 
manuers and good sentiments,” And we may here remark that 
through life family ties and domestic affections retained their hold 
on Tocqueville’s heart in an eminent degree. His studies properly 
began with his entrance to the College of Metz, on his father 
being appointed Prefect of that town. There, though weak in 
Latin and Greek, he from the first took the lead in French com- 
position ; and in 1822 he carried off the prize of rhetoric and 
thus closed with distinction his academical career. 

But the real studies of Tocqueville wers now to commence, and 
the true bent of his intellect to be discovered. In 1826 he set out 
in company with an elder brother on a journey which took them 
through Italy and into Sicily. With that diligence which he 
evinced through life, he went through the course of ordinary 
students. He visited every museum, noted every picture and 
every medal, and began a careful study of the principles of archi- 
tecture. He even commenced a work of imagination. In the 
style of our early essayists, after a day of fatigue in exploring 
the ruins of Rome, he supposes himself to have ascended the 
Capitol on the side of the Campo Vaccino, and there overcome 
with fatigue to have thrown himself on the ground, and fallen 
asleep. While he sleeps Rome in all her ancient grandeur ap- 
pears before him, and 60 on, ih the style of the writers of France, 
Italy, and England a century ago. But this was evidently not 
the bent of Tocqueville’s mind, which, however, was soon to appear. 
“In his journey in Sicily where he was a witness of the miseries 
“which a detestable government inflicted upon the people, he 
“was led to meditate on those first principles upon which the 
“prosperity or misery of peoples depends.” To study, analyse, and 
describe living men and modern institutions was heuceforth his 
congenial task. 

He was now to be introduced to official life, and in 1826 on 
reaching his majority was recalled from his travels by his appoint- 
ment as “Juge auditor” at Versailles, where his father was now 

refect. 

“Had Alexis de Tocqueville been an ordinary man,” his bio- 
grapher observes, “ his career might have been considered to be 
“now marked out, His name, his family, his social position, his 
“career, all seemed to point out the road to be followed, Grand- 
“son of Malesherbes, was he not sure of reaching the highest 
“post of the magistracy even without effort, and by the mere 
“efilux of time. Young, amiable; related to all the best families, 
“Justified in aspiring to one of the highest matrimonial con- 
“nexions, and such indeed had already been offered to him, he 
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“ would have espoused some rich heiress. His life confined to a 
“narrow circle, would henceforward have flowed on geutly and 
“ respectably, it is true,in the regular fulfilment of the duties 
“of his office, surrounded by the comforts which a good salary 
“ affords, in the midst of the interests, limited but certain, of 
“the magistracy and of the modest and peaceful enjoyments of 
“ private life.” 

The life thus pictured was not suited to the tastes or the 
character of Tocqueville, who from the first was resolved to owe 
his advancement to himself alone; and, as_ the office which he 
held did not offer any opening to his talents, he solicited and 
~— permission to take part in the duties of the “ Ministére 
public,” 

It was in the discharge of these duties that he gained the 
friendship of a colleague, his future biographer, who is able to 
describe the rest of his career from personal knowledge, and re- 
calls with pleasure the indications which his friend then afforded 
of future eminence; and dwells with fond recollection on their 
mutual studies and mutual aspirations... In many respects we are 
forcibly reminded of the biography of one of our own countrymen 
between whom and our present subject we see a remarkable 
similarity, we mean Francis Horner. “Ts it mecessary,” 
Tocqueville’s biographer writes, “to say that a mind 80 greedy of 
“ independence, of space, often roved beyond the narrow sphere of 
“the law, to which the duties of his profession alone attached 
“ him, to enter on the arena, at that time so freely open, of the 
“ general questions of politics. When the task of judicial func- 
“tions was accomplished, as soon as the duties of the sessions and 
“‘ the bar were fulfilled, the two colleagues, now friends, united 
*‘ by the tie of common tastes, as well as similarity of ideas and 
“ opinions, threw tiemselves upon their self-selected studies and 
“ above all those which had history for their object. Then what 
“ diligence ! what emulation ! what charms in this life of labour! 
“ what sincerity in the pursuit of all that is true! what reaching 
“forward to the future, to a future unbounded, unclouded, such 
“ as the generous passions and the trust of youth open out to the 
“ ardent spirits and generous hearts, at an epoch believing and 
“ impassioned, 

“Those who know not that epoch (1827-28), and who know 
“only the self-indulgence and indifference of the present, can 
“ scarcely comprehend the glow of those days. Twelve years had 
“ elapsed since the Empire fell. For the first time had France 
“ known liberty and loved her. That liberty a consolation for 
“some, a sovereign good to others, had created a new country 
“for all, Institutions had taken the place of a single man. 
“New manners, the development of individual instincts in the 
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“ midst of profound peace, opinions, necessities till then unknown, 
“ all had contributed to pour new life into a nation born again. 
“Yes, it must be admitted that then, within the old parties of 
“the Revolution and of the Empire, whose liberalism was but 
“a lie; in the midst of differences inherent in liberty itself, there 
“was then a France sincerely liberal, passionately attached to 
“her new institutions, jealous to sustain them, prompt to take 
“alarm at their dangers, and seeing in their maintenance or in 
“ their fall the success or the reverse of her own destiny. It was 
“the first time that the great problem of constitutional liberty 
“ was seriously tried in France.” 

We have given this passage at length, because viewed by the 
light of subsequent events, the Revolution of 1830, the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, the Republic, the Second Empire, it seems 
to put forcibly before us the trials for which such a mind as 
Tocqueville’s had to arm itself in entering on public life. 

Tocqueville was himself, both from hereditary feelings and 
calm judgment, sincerely attached to constitutional monarchy ; 
but his enquiring and almost anxious turn of mind showed him 
only too clearly the dangers which were gathering round it in 
France. “ Eminently practical in all his speculations, he studied 
“the past only with a view to the present, and he studied foreign 
“countries only with reference to his own.” He was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but he felt that in France the tendency of the re- 
volution which he saw now in progress was towards equality not 
towards liberty ; and indeed in this spirit of equality he saw the 
greatest danger that liberty had to fear. ‘‘ Already those great 
“ problems had set themselves to his mind which were to occupy 
“his life and for the study of which he was one day to interrogate 
“the New World. How could that equality which separates and 
“isolates men, how could it consist with liberty ? How could that 
“power which emanates from democracy be prevented from be- 
“coming a.tyranny ? Where find a force to counteract it, where 
“men are all equal it is true, but therefore allequally weak? Is 
“ the future of modern society to be at the same time democracy 
“and despotism? Such were the questions which from this time 
“occupied his thoughts and troubled his mind.” 

The Revolution of July came and realised many of Tocqueville’s 
anticipations, and some of his fears. In thefall of the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon he sawa severe blow to constitu- 
tional monarchy. But the constitution of 1830 was a second, and 
perhaps a last, attempt to establish this principle in France ; and 
Tocqueville gave in his adhesion though he was far from sharing 
the enthusiasm of the day. ~ Within six months he was on his way 
to America, 

More than ever convinced that France was hastening towards 
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democracy, and that in this direction lay her perils, he longed 
to study the institutions of that great country in which democracy 
and liberty were then co-existent. He proposed to his colleague 
and friend to join him, and the proposal was received with alacrity; 
but, being both of them in official employment, the sanction 
of Government was necessary, Among the many subjects which 
these days of revolution and reform had brougbt forward that of 
prison discipline was one, and a proposal of the two young men, 
to visit and report on the prisons of America, was favourably 
received by the Minister of the Interior ; and they were soon on 
their way to the United States, with all the advantage of official 

osition and a public mission, “It has often been said,” adds 
M. de Beaumont, “ that this mission was the cause of Tocqueville’s 
“journey. The truth is it was not the cause but the means, 
“The real aud predetermined object of the journey was, the study 
“ of the institutions and manvers of America.” 

Thus at the early age of twenty-five had Tocqueville adopted 
those opinions which formed the settled convictions of his life and 
round which all his observations on existing societies, and all his 
studies of past history, naturally grouped themselves ; and he now 
entered upon that course of mingled travel and literary research 
which in three short years, one of travel and two of study, placed 
him in the highest rank of the thinkers of his time and of the 
literature of hiscountry. “The tendency of society towards demo- 
‘“ cracy and equality was ever before him. In his own country, on 
“the continent of Europe, in England, in the events passing before 
“ his eyes, in every page of the history of every Christian country 
“ for the last seven huudred years, he saw one constant irresistible 
“movement towards equality. He has since described his 
“ book as composed under the influence of a sort of religious 
“dread produced in his mind by the view of that irresistible 
“ revolution which, for so many ages, had “been marching through 
“every obstacle and which we wow see advancing through the 
“ ruins which it has made.” That in his own country this was 
a march towards military despotism he was fully persuaded. 
But was it necessarily so? If there was a country in which 
equality and liberty co-existed, what were the peculiar institutions 
of that country to which liberty owed its security. These strong 
feelings gave an earnestness to his observations. and unity to his 
subject which combined with accuracy of thought and charm of 
style ensured to the product of his labours immediate and world- 
wide popularity, 

To state what were the answers which the New World yielded 
to his enquiries would be to analyse the “ Democracy in America.” 
This we cannot here attempt. Suffice itto say that in the “de- 
centralization ” of its government he saw the safeguard of Ameri- 
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can liberty ; and in the followiog passage he summed up the 
practical conclusion of his studies. “Christian nations appear to 
“me to offer in our day a fearful spectacle. The movement which 
“is hurrying them on is already too powerful to be arrested, but 
“it is not yet so rapid that they need despair of guiding it. Their 
“Jot is in their own hands--a short time and it will have escaped 
“from them. 

“To instruct the democracy, to re-animate, if this be possible, its 
“religious faith ; to purify its morals ; to regulate its movements ; 
“to substitute, little by little, a knowledge of public business for its 
“present want of experience, a knowledge of its true interests for 
“its present blind instincts; to adapt its government to time and 
“ place ; to modify it according to circumstances and men ; such is 
“the first of the duties devolving in our day on those who direct 
“society.” (Introduction, p. 9.) © 

The period during which he was employed on the composition 
of his work is described by his biographer as having been the 
happiest of Tocqueville’s life. On their returu from America the 
first duty of the twofriends was to lay before the Government 
and the public the result of their official mission, which had been 
ably and carefully executed. ‘This was done by a report to the 
minister, and the publication of a volume.—“ On the peuitentiar 
system of the United Statesand on its application in France.” 
But an unexpected circumstance freed ‘Tocqueville from the duties 
of office and placed his time entirely at his own disposal. Gis 
friend M. Beaumont, having~ declined to plead ina matter in 
which the part taken by the minister appeared to him ina dis- 
honourable light, had been dismissed from office. Tocqueville, who 
agreed in the opinion and sentiments of his friend, considered it 
his duty also to resign, and did so in the following words :— 

“ M. le Procureur-Général, 

“ Being at this moment at Toulon where Iam engaged in the 
“examination of the ‘ Bagne’ and other prisons of this town, it 
“is only to-day that I have learnt by the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 10th 
“May, the rigorous, and ‘1 must be bold to say the supremely 
“unjust, measure which the Keeper of the Seals has adopted to- 
“wards M. G. de Beaumont. 

“Attached for a long time past by intimate friendship to one 
“who has thus met with dismissal, whose principles I share and 
“whose conduct I approve, I consider it my duty voluntarily to 
“share his lot, and to quit @ position in which neither past services 
“nor conscieutiousness form any safeguard from undeserved 
“ disgrace, 

“IT have therefore the honour to request ycu, M. le Procureur 
“ Général, to submit to Mr. Keeper of the Seals my resignation of 
“the office of ‘Juge Suppliant’ at the Tribunal of Versailles. ” 
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Tocqueville was thus free’ to give his whole time and heart to 
his work. The picture of these two happy years is pleasingly paint- 
ed by M. Beaumont. Free from official cares, in easy circum- 
stances, happy in a virtuous attachment to one who was to be the 
companion of his future life, Tocqueville was able to apply his 
mind, without one distracting anxiety, to the development of those 
thoughts which had already become fixed convictions. A letter 
written to his father, on the eve of his departure from America, 
gives us a vivid impression of the aspirations and fears of the 
young author modestly conscious of power, on the eve of becoming 
celebrated. 

“This letter, my dear father, will probably be the last that I 
“shall write to you from America. Praise be to God, we hope to 
“embark from New York on the 10th or 20th February, and thirty 
“ days being the average length of the passage, we shall arrive in 
* France on the 10th or 20th March. 

“ At this moment I am turning over many thoughts on America, 
“ Most of them are still in my head; a considerable number 
“are already sketched on paper in the first germ and without 
“ arrangement, or are contained in conversations which I reduced 
“to writing on returning home in the evening. All these pre- 
“ paratives you shall see; you will find nothing interesting in 
“itself, but you will judge whether anything can be drawn from 
“them. During the last six weeks of our journey, while my body 
“ has been more fatigued, and my mind more at rest, than they 
“have been for long past, I have thought much of what might 
“be written on America, To attempt to present a complete 
“ picture of the Union would be an undertaking utterly impracti- 
“cable for one who has passed but a single year in this vast 
“country. I think, besides, that such a work would be quite as 
“tiresome as instructive. One might on the other hand, by 
“selecting one’s materials, only offer those subjects which have 
“ more or Jess connexion with our own social condition and _poli- 
“tics. A work on this plan might have, at the same time, a 
** permauent and temporary interest. Such is the frame. But 
“shall I ever have the time, and shall I have the ability, neces- 
“sary for filling it up? There isthe question. There is besides 
“one consideration which I have constantly before my mind. 
“ Either I will write nothing or I will write what I think ; and 
“all truth is not fit to be told. Within two months, I hope, at 
“ latest we may talk over all this at our leisure.” (Nouvelle Cor- 
respondence, vol. VII., page 211.) 

In January 1835 the two first volumes of the Democracy in 
America were published, and at once established the reputation 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. -In France, in America, in England, 
the work was received with unbounded applause, The American 
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saw the institutions of his country analysed with: masterly skill: 


and made clearer, even to him, than they had ever before been. 
As the calm: opinion of a foreigner, the thoughts of Tocqueville 
were received' in America with the same pleasure as those of 
Montesquieu. and: Delolme had been received: by the English, 
when they analysed, and: held up to the admiration of the conti- 
nent, the safeguards of the British Constitution. In» the decen- 
tralization: of munieipalities they. were taught to see the birth- 
placeand the stronghold of liberty ; to see “ local liberties establish- 
“ed beyond the range of the dangers which menace tlie great 
“ political liberty, in- such wise that in the event of the fall of 
“this, the others: would not perish with it.” In England the 
work became immediately and extensively popular. The evi- 
dence of an impartial witness as to the working of English insti- 
tutions, modified to suit a-republican form of government, could 
not fail to-be of deep-interest ; and it was quickly seen that the 
work of the young author of twenty-nine was to take its place 
among the standard: works of literature. 

The publication of these volumes was shortly followed by: the 
marriage of Tocqueville to Miss Mottley, an English lady; a 
marriage of: pure disinterested affection, which secured, for the 
twenty-five remaining years of his life, a companion. who appre- 
ciated his genius, rejoiced-in his suecess, and shared his anxieties 
and his trials. 

The preparation of the two concluding volumes of the Demo- 
cracy oecupied a-period of five years ; a fact which may be easily 
accounted for by the very splendour of his first success, To sur- 
pass, rather than fall short of, what had-already been attained was 
a natural desire: And what was wanting in the freshness of a 
first untrammelled effort must be compensated by additional per- 
fection in thought and style. M. Beaumont has- observed, in 
another plaee, that so great was Tocqueville's diligence and so 
scrupulous his care, that to publish a single volume he wrote ten. 
It may be said*here that to publish these two last volumes of his 
Democracy he read hundreds. To supply the deficiencies of his 
early study, the great moralists and historians of ancient and 
modern days were greedily devoured, and he described himself to 
one of his friends as experiencing the same pleasure, in the perusal 
of these great masters of thought, as Marshal Soult felt in study- 
ing geography after he had- become Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But other circumstances tended also to retard the completion 
of these volumes. In 1836 Tocqueville succeeded to the family 
chateau:of Tocqueville in Normandy, and with it to the interests, 
both agricultural and political, of a country gentleman, in a part 
of France where these duties nearly resemble the functions 
discharged by the resident gentry of our own country. ‘The calls 
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of the petty magistracy, and the interruptions of contested 
elections, mingled with the studies of the philosopher; and the 
publication of the latter portion of the Democracy in 1840 was 
preceded by Tocqueville’s return to the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of the arrondissement of Volognes in the de- 
partment of La Manche. 

With the publication of his third and fourth volumes Tocque- 
ville’s literary career closed for a period of fifteen years. 

These fifteen years were passed in political life. M. Beau- 
mont has marked with much discrimination the qualifications 
and disqualifications of his friend for this new sphere. In 
perusing it we are forcibly struck by the similarity of Tocqueville’s 
position, in the Representative Chamber of France, with that 
of our own Sir James Macintosh in the House of Commons. The 
following extracts will show in what the resemblance cousists :— 

“ Tocqueville did not, it must be admitted, on his first appear- 
“ ance in politics, take his place in the highest rank as he had 
“done from the first in literature: and for this reason, that 
“ although endowed with the chief qualifications that go to. form 
“the statesman, he was wanting in some of the characteristics 
“ which make a great orator, and, under parliamentary government, 
*‘it is impossible to be the one without. being the other. He 
* spoke with ease, with much elegance, but his voice was some- 
“times wanting in power, arising from physical weakness of 
“condition. The strifes of the tribune require, on the part of the 
*“‘ orator, as much vigour and sang froid as are required from the 
“soldier and general combined, for in public assemblies the 
“speaker is, at once, general and soldier, has both to fight and 
“to direct. Such contests were beyond the strength of Tocque- 
“ ville, who never engaged in them without his health being 
“ shaken. For him the effort was too great to be often attempted. 
“The consequence was that he mounted the tribune too seldom 
* to become master of it. 

“ Another cause prejudicial to Tocqueville as an orator was 
‘the habit which his mind had formed in writing. It is pos- 
“ sible no doubt to cite some instances of great writers who after- 
“wards became great orators, but it is not less true as a general 
“ rule, that to write a book is a bad preparation for speaking well 
“in public and on the spur of the moment...Almost all the 
“oreat merits of a book are defects in.a speech. Tocqueville 
“brought with him tothe Chamber the habits and methods of 
“a writer, in his eyes a speech was too much a work of art, 
* instead of being only a means of action. For a thought to 
“ be worthy to be carried to the tribune, it must, in his opinion, 
“be not only true, but there was another consideration, it must 
“be new. He had an insurmountable repugnance to common- 
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“ mlaces—an admirable feeling for one who is writing a book, but 
“the most destructive of all to an orator, speaking in large 
« assemblies where the commonplace is the chief favourite, 

“ Tocqueville had, moreover, in his literary practice and even 
“in the study which he made of the art of writing contracted 
“ another habit, always good for the author but often prejudicial 
“to the orator; that of never saying a word more than was 
“ necessary to give expression to his thought and to make it 
“intelligible to the mind of every person endowed with ordinary 
“ability. The orator is governed by quite a different law, that 
“of adapting the length of his discourse to the impression made 
“on his audience, of following up those impressions step by step, 
“of stopping the development of his thought the moment it ap- 
“pears to be understood, or of continuing it under a new form 
“ when he finds it has not been well taken in.” 

M. Beaumont further observes that during the greater portion 
of his parliamentary career, from 1839 to 1848, Tocqueville was 

laced in the position least suited to his peculiar qualifications. 
Admirably adapted to speak with dignified and winning authority 
in office, he had too little of the tribune or the agitator-to qualify 
him for opposition. For government he was eminently qualified, 
“ Tocqueville,” says his biographer, “was eminently practical, 
“to the great surprise if not to the great chagrin of those who 
“ will have it that the man who is pre-eminent in thought must 
“be inferior in action. He possessed the two great qualities of the 
“ politician :—the first, that clear view which penetrates the 
“ future, discerns beforehand the way to be followed, and the rocks to 
“be avoided, sees farther and ahead of others—a quality valuable 
“not only to the member of Government, but to every leader of 
“a party; the second, the knowledge of men. No one knew 
“ better than he, how to attach them to him and to make use of 
“them ; to discern their qualifications and their defects ; to pro- 
“fit by the one and the other; to require from all the service for 
“ which they were best adapted and, when that service had been 
“ rendered, to have them pleased with him, and with themselves, 
“Very open and very discreet, never underhand, never saying 
“ anything but what he wished to say, just so much as he wished, 
“and when he wished, and saying it with a grace which gave a 
“ high value to his every word, Tocqueville was in short evidently 
“ one of those men eminent in mind, in talents, and in character, 
“who under a representative government and in settled times 
“are destined to take a leading part in the affairs of their country. 
“ But the whole of his parliamentary life was passed in unsettled 
“ times and in opposition.” 

_ Tocqueville’s fame therefore as a member of the legislature, 
like that of the great and virtuous man to whom we have compared 
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him, rests on the part -which he took -in promoting -measures 
for the benefit of humanity, onpecielly in'r to prison discipline 
and slavery, and on some-speeches which, ‘though -coldly received 
in debate, are read with pleasure and admiration in the closet. 

‘One of his public-services during this -period requires now to 
be specially noted. In 1846 Tocqueville was nominated ‘Presi- 
dent of .a Committee of the Chamber appointed toreport upon the 
affairs of Africa,-and on him devolved the duty of drawing up the 
report of the Commission. ‘To make himself master of sthe sub- 
ject-he bad twice visited Algeria, in 1841 and 1845, and it-appears 
to have been at: this time that his thoughts -were directed tothe 
kindred subject of the British pies in India. “The report, which 
is one of the most valuable of the author’s productions, bears evi- 
dent traces of this study, and proves with what liberality and 
candour the author would have reviewed our institutions ‘had the 
work been completed which he proposed to write, and, as-we have 
seen, had actually begun. 

The ‘Revolution, which Tocqueville saw ever ‘in progress, over- 
threw the Government in 1848, and to his deep grief destroyed the 
last hope of the establishment of constitutional monarchy in france. 
But as long as liberty survived Tocqueville. clung to it, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic as the only means of saving the 
country from anarchy. He even held for a short period in 1849 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, under the Presidency of Cavaig- 
nac ; and during his brief tenure of office was able ‘to afford proof 
of the highest capacity for adjusting the affairs of nations, and for 
maintaining the dignity of his own country. In October of that 
year he quitted office, but still-clung to his seat-in the ‘Chamber so 
long as any hope of a constitutional guvernment.remamed. In 
December 1851-he hastened from the charths of climate and so- 
ciety at Sorrento to share the dangers of his colleagues, and was in 
his place in the Chamber when the coup d'état put an -end to 
its existence and to his political life. He was arrested with 
200 of his colleagues and confined in:the Chateau de Vineennes 
from which he-retired into private life. 

Debarred from the active service of his country Toequeville 
now sought a distraction from the grief which the state of public 
affairs inspired, inareturn to the literary pursuits-of +his early 
years; and -naturally selected a subject closely connected with 
the anxious thoughts which oceupied his mind as to the future 
destinies of France ; that subject was the history of the Empire ; 
or rather he proposed not so much to write a history of the Empire 
as “to point out and render intelligible the -cause, the character, 
“and the bearing of the great events which form the chief link 
“in the chain of that period; the facts being little more than 
“a solid and continuous foundation on which to rest the ideas 
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“which were floating in his mind, not only on that epoch, but 
“on that which preceded and that which followed it, on the 
“character of the period and of the extraordinary man whe 
“established it, and on the direction by him given to the move- 
“ment of the French Revolution, to the fate of the nation, and 
“to the destiny of Eurepe.” 

To this task Tocqueville applied himself with his accustomed 
diligence. ‘To discover the causes of the Revolution in the previ- 
ous social history of France, was the first portion of his task, and 
five years of labour produced a volume published in 1856 under 
the name of “L’Ancien Régime et la Revolution,” a fragment 
which we believe will be considered the masterpiece of its author. 

M. Beaumont has justly observed that “if it is true that a 
“literary ‘life is a bad preparation for politics, it is not less 
“true that political life is an excellent preparation for the 
“composition of a book, especially of a work in which the 
“study of contemporary facts is blended with history and in 
“which the experience ef the statesman is as much required as 
“the skill of the writer.” The work was received with, unbound- 
ed applause, nor could it fail te be a source of wonder as it was 
a crowning proof of the genius of the author, that on a subject 
apparently so exhausted so much could be written that was new, 
and at once admitted to be true. 

Tocqueville was now at the summit of his fame, His literary 
celebrity and-his frequent travels had brought him into connexion 
with most ef the eminent men of Europe, and especially of our 
own country. His spotless character and engaging manners 
had won the regard of all; and in 1857 when he was returning, 
after a short visit to England, to his chateau near Cherbourg, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty placed a steamer of the Royal 
Navy at his disposal, the unusual honour was felt to have been 
fittingly and gracefully conferred; so high was the esteem in 
which the eminent foreigner was held. 

The following twe years were passed by Tocqueville at the 
ancestral chateau from which his name was taken, one of those 
ancient buildings which survive in France to mark by their 
dilapidation how completely the state of society under which 
they were constructed has passed away. We do not know 
whether others have been as much struck as we have been by 
one effect which the law of equal inheritance of landed property 
has produced in France, we mean the entire absence of what 
in England is called “ country life,” the absence of any resident 
gentry among the agricultural population. Tocqueville has him- 
self assigned as one of the most potent causes of the ferocity 
evinced by the peasantry of France during the Revolution, which 
was especially directed against the owners of the land, that 
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centralization which had gradually deprived the landed gentry of 
all local authority and therefore of all power and with it of all 
responsibility for local improvement. To the peasant therefore 
the landlord was known only as the collector of the rents of the 
land, and of those feudal imposts more galling still which land- 
lords continued to levy, when the feudal protection in which they 
had originated had passed away. If this effect of a despotic 
government tended to empty the chateaux of the ancient nobles, 
and to draw their owners to the capital and the court, the 
law of equal inheritance has effectually prevented: any modern 
country houses from springing up in their place, It is 
obvious that if one of the moneyed class should purchase land and 
build a house proportional to its extent, in the next generation 
the house would be disproportioned to the means of any single 
member of the family, and in two or three generations would pro- 
bably stand deserted on one of those plots into which the soil of 
France is divided. It is most probably for this reason that after 
traversing France three times from one end to the other we 
could not remember to have seen a single country house in the 
course of construction. Suburban villas were springing up in 
abundance round all the towns, but all the country houses, 
properly so called, showed signs of dilapidation and decay. We 
remember too to have observed in driving from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, before the days of railroads, hardly to have met a gentle- 
man’s carriage beyond the limits of the towns. The land-holder 
of France now resides in the town, and, where the metayer system 
prevails, only when the tenant has reaped his crop and placed it 
in heaps in the field, issues forth to select his half of the heaps. 

The family of Tocqueville appear to have clung with fond 
tenacity to the ancestral home and local interests ; and although 
Alexis was youngest of three brothers an arrangement dictated 
by family affection had, on the death of their mother, rendered 
him the possessor of the chateau and manor of Tocqueville. The 
chateau is described as “ situated on the coast of Normandy, 
“in a beautiful and fertile country, commanding a view of the 
“sea and of the fort of Cherbourg, but much dilapidated—full of 
“recollections and ruins.” No words can describe so well as 
Tocqueville’s own the life which he led in this seclusion. 

In a letter to his nephew, Baron Hubert de Tocqueville, he 
writes : “ My mornings are devoted to study and my days are passed 
“in the fields superintending the workmen. We have at. present 
“in handsome large works which we are pressing on as fast as 
“ we can, to render our exterior much what we should be. When 
‘this is done we shall undertake some small works only; for we 
‘are not of the class of those idlers who can only bear the country 
“on condition of having a multitude of work-people and have. no 
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“sooner thoroughly established themselves than they weary of it. 
“T think you will find Tocqueville much changed for the better 
“when you return there, and this I hope may be in the present 
“year. For the first time in the twenty years that I have lived 
“in this country I have endeavoured in some degree to arrange all 
“the old papers which are crammed here into what is called the 
“*Chartrier’ (Charterhouse). A complete examination of these 
“would have taken more time than I had at my disposal, but the 
“little that I have seen of these family documents has interested me 
“creatly. [ have come across the line of our fathers for nearly four 
“hundred years, finding them always at Tocqueville, and their 
“history mingled with that of all the population around me. 
“There is a peculiar charm thus to tread the soil where our 
“ancestors have dwelt, and to live amidst a people all of whose 
“antecedents ‘are mingled with our own. I await your coming 
“to complete these studies which have interest only for ourselves, 
“but for ourselves have a very great interest. I have had the 
“curiosity too to glance over the old records of the baptisms and 
“marriages of the parish ; they exist in part up to the sixteenth 
“century. I observed, while reading them, that for three hundred 
“years we acted as godfathers to a large number of the inhabi- 
“tants of the village ; a new proof of those mild and fraternal 
“ connexions which in those times still existed between the upper 
“and lower classes, connexions exchanged in so many places for 
“feelings of jealousy, of defiance, and often of hatred.” 

We have said above that Tocqueville’s method of composition 
was slow and laborious, but this was rather the consequence of 
the nature of his subject, and of the conscientious care with which 
it was worked out, than to any want of rapidity of thought or 
easy flow of diction. This is evinced by the extent of his familiar 
correspondence in which he loved to pour out the feelings of a 
warm and genial nature, and to communicate his thoughts on 
the passing events of the day. Hiscorrespondents both in France 
aud England were numerous and included many of the illustrious 
names of both countries. While, therefore, in his country seclu- 
sion he diligently continued his labours onhis great work, the 
current events were carefully watched and excited as lively an 
interest in the chateau of Normandy as in the busy world of 
literature and politics. The two years at which we have now 
arrived added largely to the materials for a second volume of bis 
work, but only afew chapters to the work itself; but they added 
largely to the volumes of the correspondence, 

But Tocqueville was now to be torn from both the home and 
the pursuits which he so mueh-loyed. Always of a frail constitu- 
tion, his physical frame had several times nearly succumbed under 
the demands which his ardent mind had made upon it, But up 
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to the present time no symptoms of consumption had ever showm 
themselves. In June 1858, however, a spitting of blood gave 
alarming proof of active disease. A retreat from the bleak air 
of Normandy was urged upon him by his medical advisers, and 
supported by the entreaties of his devoted wife. Too long he 
lingered ; and finally only removed: to Cannes in- November after 
passing three months in preparing a supply of books, manuscripts, 
and notes for the continuance of his work. 

The soft air of the south, its sunny sky and bright vegetation: 
inspired the sanguine mind of 'Focqueville with hopes and anticipa- 
tions which to the friends around him were only too plainly illu- 
sory. The delay had proved disastrous, and disease was doing its. 
work on the frail body, while the mind seemed more vigorous 
and bright than ever. His work was continued with unremit- 
ting zeal, his interest in passing events was as intense as-ever, 
and his correspondence with his numerous friends as full’ and free 
as before. But the end was at hand. “ At the same time,” writes 


M. Beaumont, “that his intellect retained all its activity, his spirit — 


“ seemed to acquire a deeper calm. His disposition: became daily 
“more gentle and more tender, his character more perfect (plus 
“ ent), his thoughts more religious and more resigned.” On the 
16th April 1859, in the full possession of his intellectual powers, 
a believing and trusting Christian, at the age of fifty-four years, 
Alexis de Tocqueville passed away. 

Such is a brief sketch of M. Beaumont’s memoir, written, it ap- 
pears to us, with admirable taste though with all the warmth 
of admiring affection. The publication of two volumes of addi- 
tional letters and fragments has completed, in nine. volumes, all 
the writings of Tocqueville that are destined to see the light till 
the present generation shall have passed away. We have endea- 
voured in the passages selected from the memoir to convey a 


just idea of the character of this great man, And we propose in 


a future article to collect from his writings those passages which 
bear upon the government of our Indian Empire. If they induce 
any of our readers, who have not already done so, to acquaint them~ 
selves with this writer, we shall have pointed out to them an 
admirable example for imitation in active life, and an invaluable 
model of literary style. 

We have, in the above pages, compared the subject of this 
memoir to two great men of our own country ; and we shall close 
it by saying, that if we were asked to point out three biographies, 
which we should most strongly recommend to the attention of 
those preparing for an Indian official career, we should name those 
of Sir James Macintosh, Francis Horner, and Alexis de Tocqueville. 
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Art. I,—THE Ad. 
A Translation from the Persian. 


N the name of the bountiful and merciful God. 
| A very brief epitome regarding Banu Begam (usually addressed 
as Mumt4z-i-Mahall, 7.e., the chosen of the Seraglio) and well-known 
as Taj-Bibi (¢.e., Crown Lady) the wife of the conqueror Shah Jahan, 
(i.e, King of the World) and the daughter of Nawab Asaf Khan, 
Minister of State, also the grandchild of Nawab Itim4d-ud-Daulah. 
Also the names of the artisans and description of the various 
stones used—also the monthly salaries of the individuals employed 
in erecting the maguificent Mausoleum (7¢., the Tj) at Agra. 

It is related that the King Shah Jahan (the conqueror) had 
four sons and four daughters, The first son was named Dara 
Shukoh (or the King of Dignity), the second Shah Shuja (or the 
valiant King), the third Muhammad Morar Bakhsh, the fourth 
Aurangzib Alamgir (or the Adorner and Conqueror of the World). 
Shah Jahan’s daughters were as follows :—The first was named 
Anjuman-arie Begam (7e., the Queen Adorner of assemblies), 
the second Geetee-arie Béegam (te , the Queen Adorner of the World), 
the third Jahan-arie Begam (#.¢., the Adorner of the world Queen), 
the fourth Dahr-arie Begam (2.¢, the Adorner of the world Queen). 

It is recorded that just previous to the birth of Dahr-arie, this 
infant cried when yet in her mothers womb. Immediately on 
hearing the infant cry Mumtaz-i-Mahall, the mother, entirely 
despaired of life aud at once summoned Shah Jahn to her side and 
weeping bitterly, said : 

“The time for us to be parted and say farewell is to-day. 

“Pain and separation are, to-day, coupled with our destiny. 

“Oh, these eyes have seen a lovely friend but a short time. 

“ Weep tears of blood, for to-day is the day of our separation. 


“Tt is a fact, well known, that when an infant cries in the 
“womb, the mother never survives. As it is my destiny, ncw 
“immediately to travel from this transitory world to the immortal 
“country, pray, oh King, pardon all my short-comings or faults. 
‘““ My departure is close at hand.” 

When Shé&h Jahan, the King and conqueror, heard these 
melancholy _ words relative to her departure and go full of 
sadness, he was so overcome from his excessive love and affec- 
tion that he cried aloud in the anguish of his heart, and huge 
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tears like rain-drops flowed from his eyes. Alas! how can the 
narrator explain the degree of this Majesty's grief? It simply 
baffles all description. Alas! alas! is all that can be said. 

The excellent and beloved Banu Begam after weeping exces- 
sively again said, “ Oh King, during the period of my soul’s captivity 
“on this earth I have long been the partner of your sorrows, and 
“now that God Almighty has destined you ‘to be a King, and has 
‘bestowed upon you the sovereignty of the world, I leave this 
“world with all the more regret. For this reason! have two 
“wishes which I trust you will approve of and carry out.” 

The King of the World then questioned the Queen as regards 
those wishes. The Queen said, “God Almighty has given you 
“four sons and four daughters by me. ‘These are amply sufficient to 
“establish our race or lineage. God forbid that you should have any 
“ other children by any of the other queens of the Seraglio, only to 
“cause strife and enmity with our children. My second wish is 
“that you should build over me such a rare, chaste, aud lovely 
“ mausoleum as shall be considered unique.” With all his heart 
the King promised to fulfil her wishes. When Dahr-arie Begam 
was born she brought her mother’s heart away in her closed hand, 
and the mother instantly died and joined the assemblies of the 
beauties of Paradise. 

Verses. 


No-one, in this world,. is ¢mmortal. 

No one:can snatch his life out ef death’s grasp. 
Deceitful fate never performs her seeming promises. 
She ever withdraws them at an opportunity. 


How beantifully has that sapient man (7.e., Saday) (who amassed a 
mine of wealth consisting of Wisdom’s Pearls) expressed himself :-— 


“The world, oh brother, never remains with any of us. 
“It is sufficient therefore to place your reliance only on its 
Creator (2.¢., of the world.) 


Up to a period of about (six) mouths after the death of the Queen 
the body was deposited, by the Chauk, in an unoccupied piece of 
ground, 7@, not in the present Mansoleum; and plans on paper 
were brought and presented for inspection by artists of repute. 
When one was finally approved of, a model was first prepared in 
wood ; and afterwards this chaste Mausoleum was built of rare and 
precious stones, aud the eutire edifice was adorned and completed in 
seventeen years, 

Verses. 


When Mumtéz-i-Mahall left this world, the Virgins of Paradise 
opened the gate to admit her instantly. 
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On account of the date of her death the angels said, “ Paradise be 
ever the abode of Mumt&z-i-Mahall.* 


The following is from the writings of Shahdb-ud-din Muham- 
mad II., 2.¢., the invincible Shah Jahan :— 


Verses. 


Holy and admirable tomb, containing the “ Bilkris "+ of the 
world, which has been made the cradle of the Lady of the Universe. 

A brilliant abode resembling the Garden of Paradise. 

The walls and the doors adorned with gems, and the fresh 
breezes, pure as jewels of the first water. 

In this pure spot and magnificent mansion, the “clouds of 
mercy” exude their moisture. 

Prayers are here answered, it is in fact the very spot where 
worship meets with a favourable reception. 

All the attendants (angels) are renowned throughout the world 
for their hospitality. 

The “roses of pardon” bloom throughout the gardens, the per- 
fume of which intoxicates the brains of the pure. | 

The rose-buds smile but only_under a veil. 

The only clouds that drop their moisture are ‘Clouds of Mercy.’ 
If a sinner enters that sanctuary as an asylum he obtains pardon. 

The rose-buds smile with ardent desire to be expanded, and 
the gentle zephyr, their assistant, does not even stir the tender 
grass. 

Should a sinner enter this mansion, he will be cleansed from 
his sins, 


&c. &e, &e. 


Note by Translator—I have here omitted a number of still 
more overdrawn similes, which are considered to be tedious to 
general readers. 





* N.B.—According to the value of +t The beloved of Solomon, a very 
the Persian words, she died in the virtuous woman. 
year 1040 of the Hijrah era, 
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A description of the stones used in the preparation of the mosaic 


work and in the erection of the magn 
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ificent Mausoleum. 
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NAMEs OF STonNFs. FRoM WHENCE RECFIVED. . QUANTITY. 
Miunds, 
Cornelian Baghdad ae 910 
Ditto Arabia Felix (Yemen) 240 
Turquoise Grand Thibet ... 440 
Lapis Lazuli Ceylon ve 280 
Coral ee The ocean 110 
Agate & Onyx South of India 540 
Porcelain Canara oes Beyond calcula- 
tion. 
Lahsunia vas ..» | Nile : 915 
A false stone like the Ruby | Ganges ag 245 
Gold-stone ..» | From the mountains 970 
Pie-Zahur .- | Kuméun He” * 
Gwalior stone . | Gwalior Beyond calcula- 
| tion. | 
The “ Rare-stone ” . | Stirat va = 5,010 
Black-stone Jeheri ndietide : we 845 ) 
Opal Ditto , ‘a 45 
Alabaster Makrén& Beyond calcula- 
tion, 
Red or Blood-stone Various places 45 
Agate - Khamach 45 ] 
Sung-Nakhud eee ove 225 
The weight of the Stones by meusurement per cubic yard. w 
; da Maunds. ) 
Marble Per cubic yard 40 m 
Porcelain m 79 o} 
Black-stone , » 48 ec 
Jasper and Agate ” 95 
Red-stone - 30 
Pie-Zahur _ si 45 
Flint ane ‘ SP 57 m 
“ Wonderful stone” “lhe ao 42 
Crystal she neo | a 85 
Sung-“ Khutoo” eve | » 85 
Lapis Lazuli . 312 
Solomon’s stone pa 24 
Freckled stone Wes - 42 
Balnfi hie ide 9s 25 
Rose-coloured stone ace - mel 45 














Ruby 54 Ms, Emerald 97 Ms, Greenstone 125 Ms, Sapphire 145 
Ms, Porphyry 174 Ms, Turquoise 857 Ms, Gwalior stone 945 Ms, 
Refulgent stone 75 Ms, Loadstone 77 Ms, A false stone like 
Ruby 175 Ms, Pétoneea 49 Ms, Cashmere Marble—. 
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A list of the artisans employed in building the magnificent 
Mausoleum :— 
1. A Christian, inhabitant of Rome, a rare plan-drawer and 
artist, on Rs. 1,000 a month. 
2. Amanat Khan, inhabitant of Sher&z, writer of royal titles, 
on Rs. 1,000 a month. 
3. Muhammad Jannaf Kb4n, Superintendent and Director of 
Masonry on Rs. 500 per month. 
4. A Cbristian artisan, who went by the name of Muhammad 
Sharif, on Rs. 500 per month. 
5. Ismael Khan, “ dome preparer,” on Rs. 500 a month. 
6. Muhammad Khén (inhabitant of Baghdad), an “ elegant 
writer,” on Rs. 900 a month. 
7. Mohan Lall, “ mosaic swertien,™ Rs. 500. 
8. Manhawar Lall, inhabitant of Lahor, on Rs. 500 a month. 
9. Mohan Lall of Lahor, on Rs, 980 a month. 
10, Khatam Khan of Labor, “dome preparer,” on Rs. 200 
er month. 
The entire cost of the Taj is put down at (4) four krors, (11) 
eleven Lakhs,* and Rs. 48,826-7-6. 


Translated from the Persian by 
R. P. ANDERSON, Colonel, 
Morar, GWALIOR. Commanding 34th Regt. N_I. 


[Note.—The translator has left out a great deal he imagined 
would not interest people who do not understand Persian. Some 
of the similes in fact would require endless notes to explain the 
meanings, and such might possibly be tiresome to peruse! The 
object was merely to give a rough idea of the cost of the noble 
edifice the Taj at Agra, and to describe why it was built. } 





* Making a grand total of forty twenty-six rupees, seven annas and 
millions, eleven hundred and forty- six pie. 
eight thousand, eight hundred and 



































Art. IIL—BERKELEY AND HAMILTON AS PRESENTA. 
TIONISTS. 


a is trusted that the suggestions offered in the following pages 
will not be without interest for some of our readers, We 
wish to bring before them the question whether Hamilton has 
so guarded his doctrine of perception, that a well-marked line 
can be drawn between it and the teaching of Berkeley. Para- 
doxical as the inquiry may appear it obtrudes itself upon us :— 
Must not Hamilton’s real presentationism, that it may be har- 
monised with other of his doctrines, be construed as a scheme 
of objective idealism? Can it only be saved at the expense of 
his consisteney of thought ? 

We shall not consider Reid’s part in the Scottish crusade against 
idealism and scepticism. If he held the presentative doctrine, it 
found a more powerful champion in Hamilton. It may be pre- 
ferred, with hesitation, to regard him as holding what is erroneous- 
ly styled the finer form of the representative hypothesis. We say 
erroneously, because the unknown external reality is, on this 
hypothesis, not represented, but suggested, symbolised, necessi- 
tated as an object of belief.* It is thus that Reid is regarded by 
Brown, and J. S. Mill; and it will be enough to refer the reader 
to Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, pp. 
207-217. Stewart may be dismissed, as accepting but not ampli- 
fying, the expression of Reid, as observed by Hamilton. 

Berkeley and Hamilton are both presentationists, With 
both the object immediately known in perception, is the object 
that exists without. With representationists the immediate object 
is subjective, like the phantasms of imagination ; but irresistibly 
suggests to belief an unknown external reality. 

Berkeley teaches that the percept exists only relatively as 
perceived ; to firite mind transiently and independently, to 
infinite mind permanently and dependently. The relation of 
existence is not that of subsistence and inherence, but of conscious 
subject and object known.{ External objects are ‘collections of 
ideas,’§ a plurality of ‘sensations combined, blended, or (if one may 
so speak) concreted together ;’ || in the language of Jas. Mill ‘a 





* Mill’s Examination, p. 191. ber that with Locke and Berkeley an 
+ Lectures, vol. 2, p. 91. ‘idea’ is that of which we are imme- 
t Berkeley’s Principles of Human diately conscious as presented in per- 
Knowledge, § 49. ception, or represented in imagination, 


§ lbid,§ 2. Thereader willremem- || bid, § 99, 
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cluster of sensations concreted ’ ;* in that of J. S. Mill ‘ groups 
of sensations with a background of possibilities of sensation.’ 
They are external ‘in that they are not geverated from within 
by the mind itself,’t and ‘ when they exist in some other mind.’ } 
In such groups the tangible and muscular modes, distance, size, 
shape, situation, when not actualised in sensation, are signified as 
possible by colours faint or vivid, confused or obscure, by organic 
feelings of straining, and adjustment of the eyes, and other 
sensations, the language of nature.§Q Extended and resistant 
percepts are real, as ‘more strong, lively,and distinct, than those of 
the imagination,’ || as having ‘steadiness, order and coherence, || 
being ‘excited in a regular traia or series,’|| and as being not the 
creatures of my will.@ Their esse is percipi,** as the. esse of 
mind is percipere.ff+ “Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open his eyes to perceive them. 
Such I take this important one to be, viz,, that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence 
without a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known ; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some Eternal Spirit—it being perfectly unintelligible, and involv- 
ing all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of a spirit.”tt 

Hamilton teaches that the percept exists bvth relatively as per- 
ceived, and absolutely, independently of perception. “We may 
lay it down as an undisputed truth that consciousness gives, as an 
ultimate fact, a primitive duality ; a knowledge of the non-ego in 
relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and non-ego are, thus, 
given in an original synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of know- 
ledge, and, in an original antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety 
of existence. Again consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and independence. 
The ego and non-ego,—mind and matter, are not only given to- 
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gether, but in an absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, 
the other does not follow; and in their mutual relation, each js 
equally dependent, equally independent.’* 

Taking common sense, not with Hamilton as the absolute or 
common reason, but with Berkeley as the natural growth of unre- 
flective opinion, we cannot allow to real presentatiouism any greater 
conformity to its dicta, than we can allow to objective idealism. 
The many, with Berkeley, regard the coloured object as equally 
real with the extended and resistant object. Hamilton’s doctrine 
inplies a difference in the mode of existence of the primary 
and secoudary qualities of objects, the primary but not the 
secondary existing in the absence of a percipient; a difference 
repugnant to the deliverances of the ordinary or uureflective 
consciousness. With Berkeley the primary and secondary quali- 
ties are alike equally subjective and equally objective. “I am 
content,” says Berkeley, “to appeal to the common sense of the 
world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener why he 
thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden and he shall tell you, 
because he sees and feels it; in a word, because he perceives 
it by his senses. Ask him why he thinks an orange-tree not to be 
there, and he shall tell you because he does not perceive it. What 
he perceives by sense, that he terms a real being, and saith it is or 
exists ; but that which is not perceivable, the same he saith hath 
no being.” We cannot allow that natural dualism is a deli- 
verance of absolute or universal reason. ‘That it is refused by the 
majority of analysts of the mind, is couclusive against it as such. 
To ancient Indiau Speculation the conception of matter was un- 
known.t We demur against it also as a deliverance of unso- 
phisticated belief. We question whether the many have auy belief 
on the point, beyond an assurance of resistance to outward-passing 
activities. Put the question to them, and explain it, and they 
will doubtless reply ; but in replying they already begin to philo- 
sophise. Stich an appeal to common sense is an appeal from culti- 
vated to uncultivated introspection. 

‘The question arises: Can what, with Hamilton, is the absolute 
existence of objects unperceived, be other than what, with Berke- 
ley, is their permanent and dependeut existence in the infinite 
mind ? We shall try to show that this question may fairly be asked, 
if we are to demand consistency betweeu Hamilton's opinions. 





* Huamilton’s Lectures, vol. 1, p. of the object world in a state of equi- 
292. poise. These three primordia which 
t+ Dialogues of Hylas and Philo- have been mistranslated qualities, for 
nous, iil. Fraser’s edition vol. 1, p.329. they themselves are regarded as bases 
t The prakriti of the Sfnkhyas, of qualities and actions, are poten- 
which has been mistranslated matter, tially what :heir effects'are actually, 
is a first principle manifested in v7z., pleasure pain, and indifference. 
three primordia or emanative causes 
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The absoulte existence of objects apart from perception, in the 
true sense of the words, is hardly consistent with Hamilton’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ immediate or intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of 
a thing as existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge and ex- 
istence infer each other. On the one hand we know the object, be- 
cause it exists, and, on the other, the object, the object exists, since 
it is known.” * Can the real object known, exist at the same time 
as a real object unknown? This it must be if it have an exist- 
ence absolute in the strict sense of the word. The object of per- 
ception must be at once apercept and something more than a 
percept. The object thus is partly presented, partly remains unpre- 
sented to consciousness. This hardly consists with the statement 
that consciousness comprehends its object within its sphere.+ Does 
Hamilton regard the object -unperceived and absolute, absolute 
and unperceived to the infinite mind? He tells us: ‘ All that 
there is now actually of existence in the universe, we conceive as 
having virtually existed, prior to its creation, in the Creator ; and in 
imagining the universe to be annihilated by its author, we can 
only imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy into 
power. + Again, ‘‘The creation & nihilo means only that the 
universe when created, was not merely put into form; an original 
chaos, or complement of brute matter, having preceded a plastic 
energy of intelligence ; but, that the universe was called into ac- 
tuality from potential existence by the Divine fiat. The Divine 
fiat therefore was the proximate cause of the creation; and the 
Deity containing~ the -cause,-contained, potentially, the effect.” § 
Now, if this virtual or potential pre-existence was ideal, it must be 
ideal still, for Hamilton teaches that there is an absolute tautology 
between cause and effect : “ Causes are only the co-efficients of the 
effect ; an effect being nothing more than the sum or complement 
of all the partial causes, the concurrence of which constitutes its 
existence.” || If this virtual existence was not ideal, what was 
it? If it be said that the virtual existence here intended may be 
only a phenomenal existence; we reply that it will follow that 
the created universe is merely phenomenal, which Hamilton as 
a substantialist must deny. If the pre-existence of material 
things, and consequently according to Hamilton, their present 
existence, be ideal in the Divine mind; then Hamilton is at one 
with Berkeley, but this existence is miscalled absolute. It should 
be styled, as by Berkeley, independent of finite and dependent 
on infinite spirit. But if the objects thus pre-existent existed 
absolutely, then either matter is one with the Divine substance 
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(material pantheism), or the contradiction will emerge of substanee 

existing 1m substance, a contradiction fatal in the Hamiltonian 

philosophy, ‘“ Whatever violates,” says Hamilton, “ the laws, whe- 

ther of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, we feel 

‘to be absolutely impossible, not only in thought but in existence, 

Thus we cannot attribute even to omnipotence the power of mak- 

ing a.thing different from itself, of making a thing at once to 

be and not to be, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be, 

These three laws thus determine to us the sphere of possibility 
and impossibility ; and this not merely in thought but in reality, 
not only logically but metaphysically.” * “The laws of identity, : 
contradiction, and excluded middle are not only logical, but meta- 
physical priuciples,’*+ Again; “Ifthe true character of objec- 
tive validity be universality, the laws of logic are really of that 
character, for these laws constrain us, by their own authority, to 
regard them as uniyersal laws not only of human thought, but of 
universal reason.”{ Hamilton, therefore, could not justify the con- 
tradiction by the inconceivability of the unconditioned ; and we are 
reminded of his words : ‘“‘ We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, 
but we can always avoid-self-contradiction."§ We have thus tried 
to show that a charge of unconscious idealism might with some 
plausibility be preferred against Sir W. Hamilton. Against the 
theological, objective idealism, of Berkeley, two principal objections 
may be cited. The percept in the finite is not numerically identical 
with that in the infinite mind, It is not then the transitory 
percept of the iadividual, that exists permanently in the universal 
soul.|| Again, as was inevitable at that stage of mental analysis, 
attention not having been called to the muscular sensibilities till 
the time of Brown, “ Berkeley merged the object consciousness 
determined by our feelings of expended energy, in the subject con- 
sciousness, determined by passive feelings and ideas.”"4— We may 
be allowed to close our suggestions, by recalling to our readers, 
what we believe to be the latest and the best exposition of percep- 
tion, by Professor Bain, We find it most concisely expressed in the 
appendix to the first, volume of his work on Logic,** “The deepest 
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p. 392. It may be observed that a 
similar objection is brought by the 
Sankhyas against the phenomenalism 
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of all relations is object and subject, commonly called mind and 
matter, the external world, and the internal world. When we 
pass from being engrossed with pleasure or pain to the eonscious- 
ness of some extended thing, as a tree, we are affected with a 
marked shock of difference; we have made a transition the broad- 
est and deepest that the mind can pass through. These typify 
the two ultimate or final modes of the human consciousness ; they 
mutually constitute each other, ou the principle of difference or 
relativity; they cannot, therefore, be resolved one intu the other, 
or into any more fundamental experience. The contrast must be 
accepted as the chief division of all things, on the principle of 
dividing upon the maximum of difference. One portion of know- 
ledge we term the object world, the extended world, and, less 
correctly, matter and the external world. ‘he other portion we 
call the subject world, the unextended mind, and, less properly, 
the internal world, Indeed, when we talk of these two depart- 
ments as dividing between them the universe of existence, we are 
using fictitious and unmeaning language; the ultimate universe, 
according to the law of relativity is a couple ; the highest real group- 
ing of things is this two-fold grouping, called object and subject, &c. 
These are the proper summa generu. ITxistence is a mere name. 
Object has been variously represented and analysed. Some have 
contended that it is an ultimate fact, given in our earliest conscious- 
ness, Others have resolved it into simpler states of the mind. 
The different views on this subject-belong to the metaphysical and 
psychological question called the Theory of External Perception. 
We here assume that the notions expressed by object and subject 
can be analysed, and we give one mode ofthe analysis. Object 
means (1) what calls our muscular and bodily energies into play ; 
(2) the uniform connection of definite feelings with definite 
energies, as opposed to feelings unconnected with energies ; and 
(3) what affects all minds alike, as opposed to what varies in differ- 
ent minds. (1)—The greatest antithesis existing among the phe- 
nomena of our mental constitution is the antithesis between the 
active and the passive ; the muscles (with the out-carrying nerves) 
being the bodily instrument for the one, tle senses (with the in- 
bringing nerves) being the bodily instrument for the other. To 
this fundamental antithesis we are able to link the opposition of 
object and subject. Although developed by other circumstances, 
the contrast appears to be rooted in our greatest psychological 
contrast. (2)—The circumstance of our feelings being definitely 
changed with definite active exertions on our own part is a most 
notable accompaniment of our activity. When we move across 
a room, and feel our optical prospect definitely changing with 
every step, and are always going through the same definite changes 
with the same movements, we put this experience in contrast with 
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feelings that fluctuate when we are perfectly still, and have no 
relation to our movements ; as the stages of an illness, the periodic 
sensations of hunger and fatigue, and the various passions and 
-emotions, (3)—It is characteristic of the object world, that differ- 
ent persons are affected in the same way. Those definite changes 
of sense, accompanying definite movements, as in walking down 
a street, or in entering a room, arise in each person alike ; the other 
classes of feelings—hunger, fatigue, fear—run a different course 


in different persons,” 

















Art. IV.—THE MODERN HINDU DRAMA. 


CCORDING to the Séstras, the Drama of the Hindts 
owes its invention to Brahma. It was breathed out by 
him like the Vedas, and communicated to Bharata and other 
ancient Munis who elaborated it into a system, and divided it into 
three parts. Of the three kinds, Ndtya, Nritya, and Nritta, 
the first constitutes the drama proper ; being defined to be gesticu- 
lation with language, and like the Greek Tragedy, “ the imitation 
of a solemn and perfect action, of adequate importance, told in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic 
composition in its different parts, represented through the instru- 
mentality of agents, not by narration, and purifying the affections 
of human nature by the influence of pity and terror.” The 
Ndtaka represents the actions and the passions of ‘divine, semi- 
divine and exalted human personages, such as Rama, Krishna 
and Dushmanta. The Nédytkds or heroines generally are the 
Apsaras of the court of Indra, doomed by imprecations to assume 
for a time earthly shape and form earthly connections, maids of 
royal and noble families, and vasyd or courtesans of the type 
of a class gifted with personal and mental charms and correspond- 
ing with the Hetwr@ of the Greeks. Ratnavali, Debay&ui, Drau- 
padi and Basantasena represented the different classes above-men- 
tioned. 

The Hind& Drama does not recognise the unity of place, owing 
to the absence of scenic decorations or dramatic surroundings ; but 
in point of fact the duration of an act is limited to that of 
representation. But the unity of action is fully observed. 

The Drama is thus defined by Schlegel :—* But of all diversions, 
the theatre is undoubtedly the most entertaining. We see 
important actions when we cannot act importantly ourselves, 
The highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
we see men, from motives of friendship or hostility, measure their 
powers with each other, influence each other as intellectual and 
moral beings by their thoughts, sentiments and passions, and 
decidediy determine their reciprocal relations. The art of the poet 
is to separate from the fable whatever does not essentially belong 
to it, whatever, in the daily necessities of real life, and the petty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts the progress of 
important actions, and to concentrate within a narrow space a 
number of events calculated to fill the minds of the hearers with 
attention and expectation. In this manner it affords us a reno- 
vated picture of life, a compendium of whatever is animated and 
interesting in human existence.” 
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The objects of dramatic representation are, according to Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, thus described by Hindu critics :—They 
are to convey instructions through the means of amusement ; and, 
with this view, they must affect the minds of the spectators with 
the sentiments which they express, These sentiments are 
termed by Hindus, rasas, tastes or flavours ; and they imply both 
the quality as inherent in the compesition and the perception of 
it as recognised by the reader or spectator. The rasas, however, 
are considered usually as effects, not causes ; and they are said to 
come from the bhdvas, i.e. the conditions of the mind or body, 
which are followed by a corresponding expression in those who feel, 
or are supposed to feel, them, and a corresponding impression on 
those who behold them. When these conditions are of a perma- 
nent or durable description, and produce a lasting and general 
impression, which is not disturbed by the influence of eollateral 
or contrary excitements, they are, in fact, the same with the 
impressions: as desire or love, as the main object of the aetion, 
is both the condition of the chief character, and the sentiment 
with which the spectator is filled. When the conditions are inci- 
dental and transitory, they contribute to the general impression, 
but are not confounded with it. They may, indeed, be contrary 
to it in their essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a 
hero may, for public reasons, abandon his mistress without fore- 
going his love, and may perform acts of horror even in furtherance 
of his passions, | 

The bhévas are, therefore, divided into sthdyt, or lasting, and 
vyabhichdéré, transitory or incidental. _ There are also other divi- 
sions which we shall proceed to notice. 

The sthéy¢.bhavas, or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight ; according to others nine, 

“1, Rati is desire for any object arising from seeing or hearing 
it, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. Hédsa is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter of 
scorn. 

3. Soka is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodha is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utsdha is high-mindedness, or that feeling which prompts 
valour, munificence, or mercy, 

6. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. Juguped is aversion or disgust; the emotion which attends 
seeing, touching, or hearing of anything offensive. 

8. Vismaya is the emotion produced by seeing, touching or 
hearing of anything surprising. 

9. Sunta is not always included in this enumeration ; it 
implies that state of mind which contemplates all human events 
as transitory and insignificant. 
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The passions generally pourtrayed are love and heroism, the 
social organisation of the ancient Hindus being eminently favour- 
able to the development of both. 

The Nataka makes no broad distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy, but it is a commixture of both, blending “ seriousness 
and sorrow” with levity and laughter. The tragic and the comic 
elements, according to Schlegel, bear the same relation to one 
another as earnestness and mirth ; and every man is acquainted 
with both these modifications of mind from his own experience, 
Both bear the stamp of our common nature, but earnestness 
belongs more to the moral, and mirth to the sensual side. 

The drama and the theatre produce each other. A dramatic 
work becomes most impressive when acted within the four walls 
of a theatre ; and a theatre is a most. powerful engine for the de- 
velopment of the drama. In ancient times there was no regular 
theatre erected for the purpose, but the Sangttsdld, generally 
the Uthan or courtyard, served the purpose. The lower part 
was appropriated for the stage, in the upper part there were seat- 
ed the King and the Rani and other distinguished male and 
female personages. The play opened with a prelude, in which 
the manager introduced the author and the actors to the audience, 
and informed them of the leading events and past occurrences 
calculated to illustrate the acts. The first act afforded a clue 
to the subject of the whole story which was developed in the en- 
suing acts. The stage itself was called rangabhwmi or nepathya. 
The following deseription of it from the Sangita Ratndkara is 
appropriate :—‘ Tbe chamber in which dancing is to be exhibited 
should be spacious and elegant. It should be covered over by 
an awning supported by pillars, richly decorated and hung with 
garlands. ‘The master of the house should take his seat in the 
centre on a throne; the inmates of the private apartments should 
be seated .on his left, and persons of rank on his right. Behind both 
are to be seated the chief officers of the State or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians and men of learning are to be 
arranged in the centre. Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to be about the person of the principal, with 
fans and chauris, whilst persons carrying wands are to be stationr 
ed to keep order, and armed men, as guards, are to be placed in 
different directions, When all are seated, the band is to enter 
aud-perform certain airs; after which the chief dancer is to ad- 
vance from behind the curtain, and after saluting the audience, 
Scattering at the same time flowers amongst them, she will dis- 
play her skill.” Scenery as understood in the modern sense there 
was none, but thrones, weapons and carriages and raths with live 
cattle were used. We also believe that there were contrivances 
to represent the ingress and egress of carriages, as in the case of 
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Mrichchhakatika and Vikramorvasé, and latterly of Rukmin¢. 
haran. One of the most noticeable features in connection with the 
ancient drama was not only the introduction in society of ladies of 
rank and title, but the representation of female characters by 
females ; these always appeared in appropriate costumes, 

With the subjugation of the Hindés by the Muhammadans, and 
the decadence of their learning and philosophy, the drama de- 
clined and became all but extinct. The exclusion of females 
from society contributed to the declension of this most interesting 
aud instructing recreation, and subsequently caused its paralysis, 
At last the diffusion of English education led to the study of 
Sanskrit literature ; and the monuments of dramatic genius were, 
dug up and made accessible by means of Beng&li translations, 
The revival of the Hind& Drama dates from the year 1857, 
Sakuntala Nédtaka was performed in February of that year, at 
the house of the late Babu Asutosh Dev, at Simla. 
~ We rejoice in the resuscitation of the drama as an auspicious 
omen of good things to come. It has under the name of Nataka 
flourished, as we have seen, from time immemorial. Its cultivation, 
and the perfection to which it was carried, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence of a high state of civilisation. Indeed, the 
progress of the Drama in ancient India and the prevalence 
of rules regulating dramatic representation similar to those 
obtaining in Greece and other European countries, point to the 
existence of an earlier common prehistoric civilisation from which 
that of modern times has radiated as W from a centre. 

The Modern Drama in Bengal is held not in the sangitasdla or 
open space, but in theatres neatly and beautifully erected at the 
lower end of the drawing-room, with scenic embelishments of 
considerable pretensions. The opening scene consists in the ap- 
pearance not of the manager, but of nat and naté, who entertain 
the audience with dancing and introduce the actors; stating in 
brief the chief incidents of the play and describing the parts to 
be acted by them. 

The modern theatre is composite, combining the stage and 
scenic attractions of the European with the performance of the 
Indian classical dramas rendered into the vernacular language.. 

The modern theatre like the ancient has its bidushaka or 
privileged buffoon, the companion of the king; he generally 
unites great shrewdness and mother-wit, with love of creature- 
comforts. There is a serious drawback to the complete success 
of the modern drama; female characters are performed by males, 
as from the constitution of society, women of reputation and 
virtue are not available. : 

As Sakuntala in its Beng&li dress was the first play performed 
in the modern theatre, and as it is the master-piece'of Kalidasa 
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we shall -make no apology for giving a sketch of the circumstances 
under which it was written, and a résumé of the plot. 

The age of Kalid4sa opens a new era in the annals of the 
dramatic literature of the Hindtis, He has been justly called 
the Shakspeare of India, and his marvellous knowledge of 
human nature in all its varied and profound phases is almost 
Shakspearian. His imagination was not only a realising faculty, 
it could grasp the past, the present, and the future. He was 
a profound artist. The activity and universality of his genius 
pervaded every subject he touched, and clothed it in a new and 
fascinating garb. It became in-his hands instinct with new life 
and redolent of poetical feeling. Kalidasa is unquestionably 
the first of Hindi poets: and may be emphatically called the 
genius of ancient India. He was the most brilliant of the nine 
gems who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, the most puissant 
monarch of his age, who drove the Scythians and other bar- 
barous races beyond the Indus, and whose dominion extended 
over the whole of Southern India. Of the early history and 
antecedents of Kalidasa, little or nothing is known. According 
to tradition he was destitute of all school learning and also com- 
mon sense, insomuch that he is said on one occasion to have tried 
to cut down the branch of a tree on which he was seated, 
overlooking the consequences of the fall, He was afterwards 
inspired by Saraswati, the Minerva of the Hindds; and he 
wrote and composed under her inspiration the two dramas of 
Vikramorvasi and -Sakuntala, both most remarkable for elegance 
and delicacy of dramatic composition. They are most polished 
productions, and betoken an intensity of labour bestowed on 
their composition. They both exhibit a deep acquaintance with 
the mechanism of the human heart, and a vividness of descrip- 
tion of external oljects, especially scenery. They are full of 
interesting and stirring incidents which succeed each other natur- 
ally ; and the characters think and speak just as they might do 
under the circumstances in real. life, 

The Hindu dramatists, as observed by a recent writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine, have the highest name among all the authors 
whose human personality is ackuowledged by Hind@ piety. The 
chief poets of the great literary age of India, like those of the 
similar period in France, were unquestionably dramatists. Judged 
either by the quantity or by the quality of their works, they 
shed a lustre on their era, which has not been eclipsed by 
subsequent poets. 

The plot of the Sakuntala is briefly told. Dushyanta ap- 
pears in the court, and orders his pradhdn (or minister) to make 
preparations for a hunting excursion. The Raja sitting in his 
carriage pursues a slag, the stag disappears, upon which Dushy- 
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anta questions his coachman about the flight of the stag. On being 
informed of it, he hastens in another ‘direction ; and discovering 
the stag, wounds it with an arrow. The animal runs and takes 
shelter. in the settlement of Vaikhavas Rishi, who remonstrates 
with Dushyanta about his wounding the stag. Dushyanta ex- 
presses his penitence, and receives the pardon and benediction of 
the Rishi. He then proceeds to the Asram of another Rishi 
named Kanwa, the foster-father of Sakuntala. He there ob- 
serves Sakuntala engaged with her companions in watering the 
trees, He conceals himself behind a tree, and hears her praising 
the beauty of the keshar tree. Charmed with overhearing her 
discourse, Dushyanta tries to find out her descent. Sakuntala 
is very much teased by a bhramar (fly) hovering about her face. 
The Raja then comes forward, and asks the cause of the disturb- 
ed state of her mind. After a mutual exchange of polite atten- 
tions, they all take their seats beneath an umbrageous tree. Dushy- 
anta informs her of his country and descent, whereupon they. all 
retire to the Asram. The Raja is suddenly smitten with the 
charms of the lovely Sakuntala, who reciprocates his love, but 
is prevented by her innate modesty and delicacy from giving ex- 
pression to her feelings. Her reserve is at last conquered by the 
perseverance of the Raja, and they are married. ‘hen the Raja 
departs to his kingdom and forgets the marriage ; his oblivious- 
ness being the effect of a curse pronounced on Sakuntala by 
Durvasi Muni. The interest of the play is concentrated in 
the fourth act, which describes the departure of Sakuntala 
from the Asram of Kanwa and her meeting with her husband. 
It appears that some time after the Raja’s “desertion of Sakun- 
tala, Kanwa discovered an auspicious omen which led him to 
infer that Dushyanta would soon recover his memory. On _ the 
eve of her departure, Sakuntala thus laments her separation from 
her beloved trees and pet animals :— 
SAKUNTALA. 

My beloved jasmine, most brilliant of climbing plants, how 
swect it is to see thee cling thus fondly to thy husband, the mango 
tree; yet, prithee, turn thy twining arms for a moment in this 
direction to embrace thy sister; she is going far away, and may 
never see thee again. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

You are not the only one, dearest, to feel the bitterness of part- 
ing. As the time of separation approaches, the whole grove 
seems to share your anguish. 

Tn sorrow for thy loss the herd of deer 

Forget to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance; the very trees around us 

Shed their pale leaves, like tears, upon the ground, 
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KANWA, 


Daughter, the cherished purpose of my heart 
Has ever been to wed thee to a spouse 

That should be worthy of thee; such a spouse 
Hast thou thyself, by thine own merits, won. 
To him thou goest, and about his neck 

Soon shalt thou cling confidingly, as now 

Thy favourite Jasmine twines its loving arms 
Around the sturdy mango. Leave thou it 

To its protector—e’en as I consign 

Thee to thy lord, and henceforth from my mind 
Banish all anxious thought on thy behalf. 

Listen, then, my daughter. When thou reachest thy husband’s 

palace, and art admitted into his family, 
Honour thy betters ; ever be respectful 
T’o those above thee ; and should others share 
Thy husband’s love, ne’er yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy ; but ever be a friend,— 
A loving friend, to those who rival thee 
In his affections. Should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 
Be to thy menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind ; 
Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles, 
Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 

On the arrival of Sakuntalé at the palace of her husband slie 
is repudiated by him. Dushyanta forgets his marriage owivg to 
the mysterious disappearance of the marriage-ring ; but on the 
subsequent recovery of it by a fisherman, he recovers his recollec- 
tion, and experiences unspeakable agony in missing his wife. 
The drama concludes with the return of Sakuntalé and the happy 
reunion of the hero and heroine. 

Of Sakuntal& and the Hind& Drama, Schlegel makes the 
following remarks :—‘ And to go to the other extreme, among 
the Indians, the people from whom perhaps all the cultivation of 
the human race has been derived, plays were known long before 
they could have experienced any foreign influence. It has lately 
been made known to Europe, that they have arich dramatic 
literature, which ascends back for more than two thousand years, 
The only specimen of their plays (nataks) hitherto known to us 
is the delightful Sakoontollah which, notwithstanding the colouring 
of a foreign climate, bears in its general structure such a striking 
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resemblance to our romantic drama, that we might be inclined 
to suspect that we owe this resemblauce to the. “predilection for 
Shakspeare entertained by Jones the English trauslator, if his 
fidelity were not confirmed by other learned Orientalists. In the 
golden times of India, the representation of this natak served 
to delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi; but it avould 
appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, the dra- 
matic art in that country is now eutirely at an end,” 

Mouier Williains, author of the second translation of Sakun- 
tala, says, “ The English reader remembering that the author of 
the Sakuntalé lived in the century preceding the Christiau era, 
will at least be inclined-to wonder at the analogies which it offers 
to-our.own dramatic composition of fifteen or sixteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged and con- 
ducted, the ingenuity with which the incidents are connected, the 
skill with which the characters are delineated aud contrasted with 
each other, the boldness and felicity of the diction, would scarcely 
be unworthy of the great dramatists of m:dern times.” 

Goethe has thus summed up the merits of Sakuutala :— 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 

fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Would thou the earth and heaven itséif in one sole 

name combine? 
I name thee, O Sakoontola ; and all at once is said.” 

The performance of Sakuntalé at Simla was, however, a failure. 
This is not to be wondered at ; for Sukuntal4, being a master: piece 
of dramatic genius, requires versatile and consummate talent for 
its representation, rarely to be met with in this country. 

Among those who have contributed to the revival of the drama, 
@ conspicuous place must be assigned to Raja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, the late Raja Pratép Chandra Singh, and the late Babu 
Kaliprasanna Singh. 

In the month of April 1857, Vent Sanhdra Nataka was 
performed at the house of the late Babu KA&liprasanna Singh 
of Jorasanko. The Veni Sanhira is founded on a story of a 
Savdparva of the Mahabharata: Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pandava brothers, having staked and lost his all in cambling, his 
wife Draupadi was dragged by the braid of her hair by Dulisdsana, 
brother of Durjodhana, and disgraced in the open Shava or assem- 
bly. The revenge wreaked by the Pandavas upon the Kauravas 
forms the subject-matter of the play. Bhima the secoud brother 
of Yudhishthira thus exclaims :— 

“Shall [ aot grind the Kauravas to dust, : 
Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhsasana 
S4all not my mace upon the breast descend 
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Of proud Duryodhana, and crush the wretch, 

Because your monarch seeks the price of peace. ? 
Draupadi advises Bhima to be forbearing :— 

Yet ere you go attend to my request 

Let not my shame so far inflame your wrath, 

That heedless of your lives, you headlong plunge 

Into the conflict ; the chieftains of the enemy 

Are neither rash nor timorous.” 

The resentment of Bhima, the selfishness of Durjodhana, the 
meanuess of Dulisdsana, the prowess of Arjuna, the pride of Karna, 
and the forbearance of Draupadi are graphically described. ‘The 
play is distinguished by individuality of character, but very deficient 
in felicity of illustration and fertility of imagination. ‘The con- 
cluding scene introduces Bhima as the destroyer of Durjodhana : 
Draupadi thus revenged, her braid of hair is again bound up. It was 
well acted and the principal characters were admirably sustained. 

Tn November 1857, a second and more trilliaut performance, that 
of Vikrumorvaet, took place at the premises and under the manage- 
ment of the late Babu Kaliprasanna Singh ; the Babu himself was 
one of the dramatis persone. There was a large gathering of native 
and European gentlemen, who were unanimous in praising the 
performance. Among the latter, Mr., afterwards Sir, Cecil Beadon, 
the then Secretary to the Government of India expressed to us 
his unfeigned pleasure at the admirable way in which the principal 
characters sustained their parts. Vikramorvasi, another produc- 
tion of Kalidasa; narrates the story-of the love of Raja Pururava 
the demigod, and a nymph Urvasi. She was formerly a denizen 
of Swarga or the celestial regions, but having offended Mitra and 
Varunas, was condemued by them to become the consort of a 
mortal. QOblivious of her high place in heaven, and of the voca- 
tions entrusted to her, she iutroduced herself to the Raj& and 
immediately inspired him with fervent love. They were married, 
and they dwelt together in the forest of Chitraratha, near Alaka 
the capital of Kuvera, for 6] ‘years, in undiminished conjugal felicity. 
Urvasi being missed in the court of Indra, was carrie away there 
by the Devatas, Apsarasas and Gandharvas, on the term‘nation of 
the period of imprecation. The ostensible cause of her translation 
to heaven was the violation by her husband of two conditions, which 
she had exacted from him, The first condition was that the Raja 
should personally take charge of her two patrons and prevent their 
being forcibly or fraudulently carried away. ‘The other condition 
was that she was never to behold the Raja divested of his dress. 
‘The Gandharvas having entered the sleeping chamber of the Raja 
carried off the rani; the Raja leaped naked out of bed and in 
the excitement of the moment pursued the ravishers, but he had 
no sooner left the bed than Urvasi disappeared. 
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Urvasi is thus described by Professor Wilson. ‘She was delj- 
cately and symmetrically formed, was graceful in her gestures, and 
fascinating in her manners; her voice was music, her countenance 
was dressed in smiles, and her beauty was such as might enchant 
the world; no wonder, therefore, that Pururava was at once 
inspired with fervent love.’ No wonder, also, that, when Puru- 
rava first beheld Urvasi he exclaimed, “ Well might the nymphs, 
who tempted Nfrdéyana in his devotions, stand silent with shame, 
when they beheld her as she sprang forth to light; or rather, I 
would hold that she was no daughter of the ascetic at all. Say, was 
it the moon, the giver of brightness, who called her into being, or 
Kama himself, his whole soul immersed in love, or was it the month 
that is richest with flowers? How, indeed, could an aged Muni, 
cold with continued study of the Vedas, and sense-isolated from all 
objects of desire, create a form so fair or heart-bewitching as 

hers ?” 

After the celebration of the marriage of Pururava with Urvasi, 
the elder Rani thus expresses herself as reconciled to it, thereby 
making a virtue of necessity :— 

“ Resplendent pair who over the night preside, 

Lord of the deer-borne banneret, and thou 

His favourite, Rohini—hear and attest 

The sacred promise that I make my husband. 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency.” 

The following description of the* palace, at evening, is graphic, 
“ Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day, the peacocks 
sit lost in sleep, as if night herself had scattered them on their 
poles ; the doves,as they fly to their turret-tops, are lost in the 
fumes of incense which escape from the windows ; and the vener- 
able old men of the seraglio are distributing the evening lamps 
on the altars decked with offerings of flowers.” 

Pururava’s grief for the separation from Urvasi is vividly 
described. It is different from that of King Lear, but it is not 
less deep, intense, and heartrending. Roaming from forest to 
forest in quest of his beloved, he thus questions the denizens there- 
of, “I beseech thee, Oh lord of the peacocks ! tell me-if, as thou 
roamest through the woods, thou hast seen my own fair bride ! 
Oh, hear me! Her face is like the moon, and her gait is as the 
stately flamingos; thou wilt know the signs of her, for I have 
told them unto thee Oh! bright-eyed peacock with the dark 
blue throat ! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whom I 
seek in this forest—my loved wife with the long fair eye, the 
worthiest object in the world? Ha! he gives me no answer, but 
begins to dance.” The Vikramorvasi bears the impress of the 
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same master-mind as the Sakuntalé. The former lias justly 
peen called the twin-sister of the latter. A writer in the West- 
minster teview makes the following apposite and telling 
remarks :-— 

“ Kalidasa’s genius burns brightly in both these dramas. In each 
we trace the same love of Nature in all her forms, whether in the 
grandeur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral quict of the 
valley ; everywhere we see the poet's sympathy with scenery 
and its manifold influences on his mind. His soul flowed on 
through the world like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the 
reflection of every scene through which it passed. Few poets 
have felt deeper than he the depth of sympathy which lies be- 
tween the human soul and the outer world which surrounds it. 
The hills and the woods are not stolid spectators, indifferent to 
our joy or our pain, but they vary their aspects to the changed 
aspects of the soul, and the scene which is joyous to the happy 
wears a gloom and sadness to tlie eyes of human sorrow.’ 

About the time of which we have been speaking, when the 
Vikramorvast was for the first time performed before a modern 
Bengali audience, Raj& Pratap Chandra Singh, a map of 
enormous wealth and high position in society, having estates in 
seventeen districts, came forward as the patron of the Hind( rama. 
His accomplished brother Iswar Chandra Singh heartily joined 
him in this laudable undertaking. He erected a spacious theatre 
in his villa at Belgachiy4 and the corps of dramutis persone 
was trained by Babu Kesav Chandra Ganguli, who is a born 
actor. The first play” performed in-the Belgachiyé theatre in 
August 1858, was Ratnavali, translated by Pandit Ramudrdyana. 
It was accompanied by a band newly organized by Khsetramohan 
Gossain. There was a distinguished audience present on the 
occasion, including Sir Frederick Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges and the Magistrates of Calcutta, 
and other high officials as well as non-officials, The performance 
Was a great success. 

Belgachiy& Villa, where it took place, is the villa formerly 
owned by Dwarkanath Tagore, and was the rendezvous of almost 
all persons of distinction, rank and talent ; the only private gar- 
den where Europeans of different classes and native gentlemen 
met and mixed freely aud cordially. During the time of Raja 
Pratap Chandra Singh the garden was laid out as tastefully and 
beautifully as it had been during that of his predecessor. ‘he 
nati jhil meandering through the entire length of the grounds 
and sparkling with the Nilumbium Speciosum, the favourite 
padma of the Hinds, the lawn spread in all directions and aglow 
with parterres of roses and xinias, the glittering marble foun- 
tain surmounted by a Cupid and spouting forth water, tlic summer 
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house floating as it were on an island and connected. with the 
garden proper by an iron suspension-bridge ; these were great, 
attractions. The toute ensemble was like a fairy scene, and added 
considerably to the charm and élat of the dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

Ratnavalé or the Necklace marks a new era im the national 
manners and customs of the Hindus. It is founded on the loves 
of Vatsa, prince of Kausémbi, and Vasavadatta, princess of Ujjayini, 
which are alluded to in the Megha Duta, aud are narrated in the 
Vrihat Katha of Soma Deva. The last is described by Professor 
H. H. Wilson as a writer of the same period as the drama, but he 
does not pretend to have invented the story ; and the manner in 
which the tale is adverted to in the Megha Duta, tle date of which 
work is unknown, but which no doubt is anterior to the Vrihat 
Katha, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity. The inci- 
dents are essentially of a domestic character, and the dramatis 
persone are moulded in a human not in a divine or semi-divine 
form, as in preceding dramas, It is evidently the production of 
a later age, and of a different condition of Hindd society. It 
is said to owe its paternity to Sri Harsha Deva, a aja of Kash- 
mir and a patron of learning. ‘The principal characters are :— 

Vatsa.—The king of Kausambi, 

Y ojundhardyana.—His chief minister. 

Vasantaka.—The king’s confidential companion, 

Basubhwti,—The ambassador of the king of Sinhala. 

Babhravya.—An envoy from Vatsa to the king of Sinhala. 

Vasavadatia.—The queen of Vatsa. 

Rutnavalt.—The princess of Sinhala, 

Ratuavali the favourite child and only daughter of Sinhala, or 
Ceylou (Lanka), is consigned a bride by her father to Vatsa, and 
is sent to join her bridegroom in a vessel. The vessel is wrecked 
and she is discovered floating in the water by a merchant of 
Kausdmbi. Her costly necklace indicating a regal rank, this waif 
of the sea is rescued from a watery grave, treated with profound 
respect by the merchant, and consigned to the rajbaré of Kau- 
sabi, but Vdsavadatia discovers her rare beauty, and being afraid 
of her provoking the passion of the king, conceals her in a solitary 
apartment of the zeuana. But the Raja descries Ratnavali in a 
garden where she had accompanied her friend Susangata. He 
exclaims “ A most surprising dainsel ; truly, such another is not to 
be found in this world, I am confident that when she was created, 
Brahma was astonished at his own performance.” 

The course of the Raja’s true love, after encountering many 
formidable difficulties, is crowned with success. The necklace of 
Ratnavali betrays her paternity to Vikramabdéhu, the king of 
Sinhala, and ng sisterhood to the Rani Vasuvudatta, who, owing 
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to this relationship, is reconciled to the marriage with her husband. 
She decorates her with her own jewels, takes her by the hand 
and presents her to the rajé, saying “ Accept Ratnavali, my 
lord.” The Rajé taking Ratndvali’s hand replies “ Who would 
not prize the favour of the Queen?” The parts of the king and 
Ratn4évali were performed by young men who acquitted them- 
selves most creditably in their situations, which were eminently 
dramatic, But the gem of the aetors was Vasentaka, who was 
represented by Babu Kesav Chandra Gé&nguli. His ready wit, 
his brilliant bon mots and inimitable comic humour, may fairly 
entitle him to the praise of bemg the -best actor in Bengal. He 
kept up the interest of the play most successfully, and was the 
life and soul of the performance. 

The coneluding scene introduces a magician, who exercises his 
art in open darbar, presided over by Udayana and his queen V4sa- 
vadatta. Basubhati, the ambassador of the king of Sinhala, is then 
announced and summoned to the presence. ‘The magician is dis- 
missed, but he lights up the palace with an illusory fire. ‘The am- 
bassador tells the tale of Ratnavali, alias Sagarika, from the time 
of her betrothment to Udayana to her shipwreck. In the mean- 
time, the report of the fire is brought to Udayana and he rushes 
to her reseue. “ The light shows me Sagarika ; ’tis she, alone, 
without assistance.” 

Sag (aside).—The prince! The sight of bim imspires me with 
the hope of life. (aloud) Preserve me, Sire | 

Udayana.—Fear not ; support one moment these investing va- 
pours. Ha! the scarf on your bosom is on fire (snatches 2 off) ; 
your fetters impede your path, let me support you. Dearest, 
cling to me (takes her in his arms), already is the heat allayed ; be 
of good cheer, the fire cannot harm thee, love, whose very touch 
abates its intensity. (Pawses—looks round—closes his eyes, and 
re-opens them.) Why, what is this! Where are the flames! They 
have disappeared and there stands the palace unharmed! Ha! 
the daughter of Avanti’s monarch! 

Udayana (to Vdsavadatié laughing). — Well, madam, it re- 
mains with you to say how we shall dispose of the sister you have 
acknowledged. __ 

Vésava.—My lord, you might as well speak out, and say ‘I'll 
take Ratnavali over to me’! 

; Vas.—Your majesty very accurately conceives the minister's 
esign, 

Vdsava.—Come here, Ratnavali, appear as becomes my sister. 
(Puts on her her own jewels; then takes her by the hand and 
presents her to Udayana) Accept Ratnavali, my lord. 

Udayana (taking her hand),—Who would not prize the favour 
of the queen ? | = 
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Vasava.—And remember, my lord, she is far away from her 
natural relations ; so treat her therefore that she may never have 
occasion to regret them.” 

Uday.—I shall obey. 

Both Sakuntalé and Ratnavali show that females were 
not excluded from society in ancient India. Sakuntalg 
appears in the open darbaér of Dushyanta and pleads her own 
cause. In the Ratnavali, Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of 
Sinhala, and the envoy from Udayana, are summoned to the public 
court of Udayana and enter into an unreserved communication with 
Vasavadatta and Sagariké. We have even earlier proof afforded 
in the Vaidik period of the liberty enjoyed by the Hindu females. 
The Rig Veda, the earliest record of Hindé thought, makes mention 
of ladies riding in chariots. They joined in public worship and 
took part at bridal processions. They are still permitted to per- 
form their ablutions in the Bhagirathi and other sacred rivers. 
There is, therefore, no doubt, that the seclusion of women originat- 
ed during the Muhammadan times and in Muhammadan customs, 
it is also manifest that the creation and multiplication of accom- 
plished courtesans is ascribable to the rigid exclusion of the vir- 
tuous and respectable portion of the sex in the zenana, and also to 
their defective education, The Hetzre of the Greeks and the 
Vaisya of the Hindus were the creatures of an imperfect system of 
civilisation prevailing among both nations. 

In 1859, Sarmishtha Nataka was performed at the Belgachiya 
theatre. ‘The principal characters of the play are as follows :— 

Yayati the chief of the Daityas, Madhava the chief of the com- 
panions, Sukrdcharyya the spiritual guide of the Daitya race, 
Vakdsura, a Daitya, Debydnithe daughter of Sukracharyya, and 
Sarmishthé, the daughter of Vrishaparva, king of the Daityas. 

Debyani was the wedded wife of Yayati; but the latter, smitten 
with the charms of Sarmishth4, falls in love with her and thereby 
incurs the jealousy of his wife, who ill-treats her favoured rival. 
In order to avenge herself, Sarmishtha leads Debyani to the side 
of a well and throws ber in. Debyani sends word of her misfortune 
to her father. The indignation of Sukracharyya knows no bounds. 

He hastens to the rdjbart of Yayati, and pronounces his curse, 
that the r&j& should for ever labour under physical disability. 
Smarting under this terrible imprecation, Yayati beseeches the 
Guru to relent; and Debyani having joined in the entreaty, he 
said that it was possible for him not to remove the imprecation, 
but so to modify it as to pronounce (which he there and then did), 
that if any of the R4ja’s sons would aecept the sufferings involved 
in the curse, his highness would be free from it. Yayati's youngest 
son, Puru, consented to-be the vicarious victim, and the infirmities 
of Yayati were transferrred to him, Sukracharvya’g anger being 
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pacified, Sarmishthé was married to Yayati and the play virtually 
concludes with the happy union. After a sufficient time Yaydati 
resumed his decrepitude, and delegated his kingdom to Puru 
in recognition of his filial love. Puru became the founder of the 
Pauravas, comprising the Kaurava and the Pandava families. 

In 1859 the Nataka Malavikégnimitra or Agnimitra and 
M4laviké, was performed in the theatre erected by Raja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore Bahadur, at his house in Pathuridghatté, It is 
not a very spacious, but a very beautifully got-up theatre, the 
scenes are singularly well painted, especially the drop-scene, which 
is ablaze with aloes and water-lilies, and is entirely oriental. The 
Malavikagnimitra is supposed to owe its paternity to Kalidasa, 
the author of Sakuntal4 and Vikramorvasi. But it bears inter- 
nal evidence of a later age and of a different condition of society 
from what had prevailed in the days of Vikramaditya. Besides, 
it wants the fire of his genius, the wealth of his imagination, 
and the music of his versification. Agnimitra is the king of 
Vidisé, anda scion of the house of Chandra Gupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks.. The other conspicuous characters are 
Gotama, the confidertial companion and the privileged buffoon 
of Agnimitra, Dharinf the principal queen, Iravati the junior 
queen, and M4lavik4 the heroine. 

The Nataka opens with the appearance of Vakulavali, a female 
attendant upon the queen at the Sangita Sala or saloon of 
music, to enquire of the progress made by Malavik4, in dancing 
and singing. Inthe meantime the king having discovered the 
portrait of Malaviké painted by order of the queen for the Chitra- 
séla@ or picture gallery, is-enraptured with her beauty as imaged 
in canvas and longs to look at and possess the original. His 
wish is soon gratified. At a concert held at the palace for the trial 
of some musical professors, Malavik& is introduced; and she sings 
an upagdna or prelude, and then executes Chatushpada Vatsu 
in the Madhya Laya or andante time, which was composed by 
Sarmishtha, 

The business of the plot thickens, and much of the interest is 
concentrated in the fifth and penultimate act. The raja Agnimitra, 
his senior rani Dhdrini and Malavikaé are seated in the Asoka tree 
(Asoka-Jonesia) when some presents arrived from the raja of 
Vidarbha. Amongst the gifts are two bandés or female-slaves, who 
immediately recognise in M4lavikathe sister of Madhavasena, the 
friend of Agnimitra, whom the armies of the latter have just liber- 
ated from the thraldom to which the Vidarbha sovereign had con- 
signed him. It appears that Maélavik& on her way through the 
Vindhya mountains was attacked by dacoits, but effected her escape. 
She then resumed her route towards Vidis4, where she was fated 
to pass through a period of servitude and then mect witha’ suitable 
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helpmate. The concluding act describes the celebration of an 
Aswamedha, by the raj4 in commemoration of his victory over 
Vidarbha and the consequent accession of territory. 

The Aswamedha consisted in letting loose an aswa or horse 
(with a gold-plate with the name of the performer inscribed 
thereon) for one entire year into foreign territories, where the owner 
and his army followed him ready todo battle with such chiefsas might 
carry away the animal and refuse on demand to tender their sub- 
mission by restoring him. If the rival monarch should get the better 
in battle, he was entitled to retain the horse and put a stop to the 
Aswamedha, But if he should be worsted, he was compelled to 
restore the horse, and assist as a feudatory in the celebration of 
the Aswamedha rite. The performer of the Aswamedha thus 
succeeded in reducing to submission every chief who dared to carry 
away his horse, and was considered to have achieved a great feat 
and earned imperishable renown. Theceremony was brought toa 
termination by the sacrifice of the horse to the Devatds in the 
presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and by a grand 
banquet at which the roasted flesh of the horse was the piece 
de resistance. 

The next play that was performed at the Padthuridghatta 
theatre was Bidyasundara. It is the most popular play in Bengal. 
It is acted in every part of this province, especially during the 
Durgip6j4 and other festivals. It is an episode of the 
Annad& Mangal, the great work of Bharat Chandra Ray, who 
composed it under the auspices.of Mahéraja Krishna Chandra 
Ray of Nadiydé. As generally acted it resembles an operatic 
performance, but it was dramatised by the Raja Jatindra 
Mohan. He has revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions 
from it. The heroine Bidy4, a daughter of the house of Bardwdp, 
being what is now called a blue-stocking, was determined to give 
her hand and heart to him who should win her in a literary con- 
troversy. Sundara, a prince of Kanchipur near Vijayanagram, 
having heard of her determination, came up to Bardwén and 
contrived to have a private interview with Bidyé through the 
instrumentality of a méalini or flower-girl. He discussed with 
his lady-love a variety of literary subjects, and extorted from her 
much admiration of his intellectual superiority. The result was 
ethat Bidyé and Sundara were married in private, and used to meet 
very night. A subterranean path excavated between the house 
of the mélini and the apartments of Bidyé in the réjbdré, served 
as his passage. The remains of this suranga are still supposed 
to exist, and are pointed out as lying in the vicinity of the old 
rajbart. In due process of time Bidyé became pregnant. Her 
interesting condition having attracted the notice of her mother 
she reported the fact to her husband raja Birasinha Réy, who 
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immediately instituted inquiries; Sundara being discovered to be 
the author of the intrigue, was arrested and sentenced to be 
capitally punished. He was rescued at the eleventh hour, and 
his distinguished antecedents being revealed, he was pardoned 
and married in due form to Bidyé. The drama is full of strik- 
ing and interesting incidents; but, as originally composed by Bharat 
Chandra, it was characterised neither by chastity of diction nor 
by purity of thought, although it exhibited a richness of fancy 
and fertility of imogination unsurpassed in any other Bengali 
drama, 


This performance took place in December 1865 ; and was sup- 
plemented by that of an amusing farce Jemanakarma Temni 
Phala. 


Another farce entitled Bujhle Ki N& was performed at the 
Pithuriéghatta theatre in December 1866. It was admirably 
acted, and elicited roars of laughter from the audience. 


About this time the taste for dramatic performance began to 
spread. Several-wealthy and middle-class men improvised thea- 
tres and got up plays. In 1866 Sitér Banabasa, or the Exile of 
Sita, a Bengali play composed by Babu Umes Chandra Mitra, was 
performed at the house of Babu Nilamani Mitra of Bhaw4nipur. 

It is founded on an incident of the RAémayana, namely, 
the expatriation of Sité by her husband Rama owing to his 
unreasonable suspicion of her chastity. Sita lived during her 
exile in a forest as an unprotected female; a fact which affords 
conclusive evidence of the liberty enjoyed by Hind& women 
in early times, The play was accompanied by a performance of 
orchestral music led by Babu Kesay Chandra Mitra, who is an 
accomplished instrumentalist. 

In 1867 Nava Ndtaka, or the new drama composed by Pandit 
Ramnérdyan, was performed at the house of Dwarakénath Tagore. 
The plot is poor and destitute of interesting incidents. It depicts 
the evils of polygamy, and describes the miserable lot of the 
husband who has the misfortune to own two wives. Gabesa 
Babu is the husband, and the. misery of his domestic life was 
vividly realized, In truth, the acting was infinitely better than 
the writing of the play. Not only Gabesa Babu but almost 
all the other actors acquitted themselves most creditably. The 
Jate Babu Ganendranéth Tagore and his brother Babu Gunen- 
dranath Tagore, the grandsons of Dwarakaénith Tagore, got up 
this performance in their residence at Jorasanko, and the princi- 

al characters were personated by members of their family. It 
s a thousand pities that the untimely demise of Babu Ganendra- 
nath Tagore proved a death-blow to the Jorasanko theatre. 
In July 1867 Sakunigié-was performed for the second time 
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in Calcutta. It took place at a house at Kansfrip4r4, but with no 
better success than at Simla. 

The same year witnessed the performance of an original Ben- 
gali play, entitled Padmavati, composed by the late lamented 
Michael Madhustidan Datta. It took place at tke house of the 
late Babu Jaya Chand Mittra, at Gardnhdtté, and met with in- 
different success. : 

Another original Beng&li performance, entitled Bidhabé 
Bibdha, or the marriage of the Hindu widow, took place at the 
house of the late Babu Gopal Lal Mallik, afterwards occupied 
by the Metropolitan College, and now razed to the ground. 
The subject of the drama has a social significance which cannot 
be misunderstood. It is an unmistakeable indication of the current 
of the opinion of educated Hindus in favour of widow marriage. 


Sarmishthé was performed for the second time in Bengal at 
the Rajbari in Kuch-Bihar, a few months ago, under the auspices 
of Col. J. C. Haughton, the Commissioner of the division. 


Returning to the Paithuriyaghatta theatre, we find that Mdlati 
Madhava, translated by Pandit Ramndrayan, was performed there 
in 1869. 


Malati Mdédhava isa fine specimen of Hindu dramatic litera- 
ture. Although Sringdéra Rasa, or love, constitutes the predomi- 
nating element of the play, yet in respect to fastidious delicacy, it 
_ may be advantageously compared, as observed by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, with many of the dramas of modern Europe treat- 
ing of the same passion. The Sringdra Rasa is described with the 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos: The Mdlaté Madhava 
resembles in many respects Romeo and Juliet. The fervour of 
passion, the restraint and reserve with which it is avowed, and 
the purity of sentiment underlying it, constitute a most pleasing 
and interesting picture of Hindu national life. The play is full 
of incidents, showing that the course of true love never runs 
smooth ; but the denouement results as usual in the marriage of 
the lovers. The author of Malaté Madhava, Bhavabhiti, is a more 
impassioned writer than Kalidasa. His are words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn. 

The play thus concludes with the address of Kaémandati, 
priestess of Budha and nurse of Méalati, to Madhava, and the 
reply of the latter. 


‘ce Kam.— 
My son, what more remains ? 
The happiness that was your earliest. hope, 
By my devotion and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at. last ensured. you. 
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The king and Nandana approve the suit 

Of your dear friend, and hence no fear prevents 
His union with his love. If yet there be 

A wish ungratified, declare it—speak. 


Mad. (Bowing)— 
My happiness henceforth is perfect : all 
The wish I cherish more is this, and may 
Your favor, holy dame, grant it fruition. 
Still may he virtuous be exempt from error, 
And fast to virtue cling ; may monarchs, merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth ; 
May in due season from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend ; and may the people, 
Blest .in their friends, their kindred, and their children, 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content.” 
The performance of Mdlaté Mddhava was ery AC by a 


concert, of Hindu music. The present notation of 


indu music 


was for the first time introduced. Closely connected as it is with 


our subject, 


the following description of Hindu instrumental 


music will, we believe, interest the reader, 
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CATALOGUE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


L—Stringed Instruments. 

Vina. 
Setara. 
Tritantri vind. 
Kinnari vina.- — 
Rudra vina or Rarab. 
Surada. 
Sur sringara, 
Sur bahar. 
Bipanchi vind, 
Tambura. 
Ektara. 
Svara Vina. 
Saéringt. 
Taush., 
Esrar. 

A’lApa saringi. 
Sura Sa, 
Sdrinda. 

Il.— Pulsatile Instruments, 

Dholoka. 
Dhol. 
Dhaka. (generally played on the occasion of the 


Charak Pij4), 
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No. 22. Nagar, ji. ] These five, together with four 
m 


Do., other instraments, are played in 
Damama. coneert, and they form the Nuo, 
Khardak, jil. the grand instrumental music 

Do., bom. of Hindustan, 


Jay dhol. 
Jaga jhampa. 

Kara. Played together with Kansi, 
Nagara, 

Tasé. J 

MAdal (played by the Santals). 

H4rdk (played by up-country Kaéhars or palkibearers), 
Khol. 

Dumburu (played by snake-charmers, &c.) 

Dhap. 

Dara. 

J haji-khanjani. 

mn peers, ahari \ Played by the Bairagis of Bengal. 
Gopi- Yantra, : 7 
Mridanga. 


Bavé Played in concert with séringi when dav- 
y*’ \cing girls sing with setara, &c. ae are also 


Tabla. 


Jora-ghai. 
Il].—Percussion Instruments. 


Mandira (played with Dholoka). 
Kartal (p Sead with Khol). 

Rém kartal (played with Harak). 
Ka4nsi (played with Dhol and Dhaka). 


bo ey ws \ Played on occasions of worship. 


Ghari. 


Kattal. 
Napur (tied round the feet in dancing to beat time.) 


1V.—Wind Instruments. 
Sinai, Rasonchouki. 
Tota. ed together in concert 
» Bengal. ab Négéra. 
»  vora, 
Algoza. 
Mohana bansi, . 
Laya bansi. 
Kalam, 
Sankha (played on occasions of worship, particularly 
during the worship of Lakshmi). 


| played when light songs are sung. 
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No. 614. Tubri (played by snake-charmers). 
, 62. Singé (blown with Khol). 
» 63. Mochanga. : 

No. 1. Vind.—The Viné is the most ancient instrument of 
India, and its power of emitting sound is remarkable. Allusion is 
made in the Yajurveda to a Vind said to have been invented by 
the sage Ydjnavdilkya, which had one hundred wires. Itis now not 
in use. The invention of the Vénd at present used is attributed 
to the sage Narada. It has a gourd attached to each of the artificial 
columns, called Danda, made of bamboo, or the bedy of the instru- 
ment. Sanskrit writers on music have attempted to establish a 
fanciful resemblance between the human body and the Vénd, one of 
the gourds of which is considered to be the abdomen and the other 
to be the skull. This instrument is also called Mahatét or Vri- 
haté Vind. It has seven wires, three steel and four brass. Wire 
No. 2, which is of brass, is tuned to the pitch of C. Steel wire 
No. i is tuned to the fourth or F. It is called ndyaki, or the 
principal wire. Wire No. 3 of brass is tuned as fifth or lower G. 
The brass wires Nos. 4 and 5 are tuned as surorC of the same 
octave. Of wires No. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, the 
former is tuned as suv or C of the octave higher than the second 
brass wire, and the latter as sur of the octave next higher than 
the sixth wire. Wires No, 2 to 7 are used as accompaniments to 
the principal one (ndyakt), though No. 2 is occasionally used for 
the purpose of producing notes of a lower octave. 

Upon the bamboo-roller and key-boards metallie frets of steel 
are stuck on wax. ‘The arrangement of the fret is like that of the 
English chromatic scale, which is called in Hindustani achul that. 

The Vén4 in held over the left shoulder, and the first and second 
fingers of the left hand work upon the frets. It is played by the first 
finger of the right hand. At the time of playingthe performer covers 
the tops of those fingers with plectrums, and the fourth finger of 
the right hand is used to strike wire No. 5as an accompaniment 
tothe tune. The third finger is scarcely used at the time of playing. 

No. 2. Setéra.—Another description of Vind, called Kachchhapa 
prevails in all parts of thiscountry. People now ecallit “ Khachia 
Setéra.” The common name of Setéra has been given to Kach- 
chhapa, Tritantri and other Vinads by Amir Khusrau, the celebrat- 
ed poet of the court of the Pathén king Ghias-ud-din Balban, who 
reigned in the 13th century of the Christian era. Though the 
term Seidéra (se means three and téra wire) seems to correspond 
more with our Tritantri Vind, Tritantri much resembles the 
Kachchhapa in shape; but the hollow of the latter is formed of a 
gourd, whereas that of the former is generally made of wood. There 
is also a difference in-the number of wires. The number of wires in 


the Kachchhapa is between five and seven, It is eek“ einai 
K 
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owing probably to its hollow shape, being flat like the shell of 
Kachchhapa (tortoise). It is described in the Hindu Sistras as 
the instrument used by Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning. The 
Kachchhaupa contains seven wires, of which four are of steel and 
three of brass, 

Wire No. 1, which is of steel, is called the Ndyaké or the 
principal wire, and is frequently used. It is tuned as F. 

Wires” Nos. 2 and 3, which are made of brass, are tuned in 
unison as shana or C, 

Wire No. 4, made of steel, is tuned as fifth or G of the same 
octave. 

Wire No. 5, made of brass, is tuned as C of an octave lower. 

Wires Nos. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, are respec- 
tively tuned as sharjya (C) of the octave next higher than the 
second wire and as G of the octave next. 

These two small wires are attached to the side of the Setdéra, 
and are termed chikart. All the wires, save Nos. 1 and 2, are 
only used as accompaniments. Seventeen frets made of steel are 
placed upon the key-board, and are tied to it by gut strings. 
Two and a half octaves can be compassed in this instrument. At 
the time of playing, the back of the Sefdéra is to be placed in the 
front of the player, the side of the gourd to be held tight by the 
wrist of the right hand, and the roller to be loosely supported by 
the left hand. The ‘first finger and the second finger of the left 
hand run over the frets, while the first finger of the right hand, 
tipped with the plectrum, is used on the wire upon the space next 
to the frets above the neck of the instrument as with the guitar. 
The sound of the Seféra is very much like that of the Néradu 
Vind. Passages which with much difficulty are performed on the 
Nérada Vind, can, with slight exertion and with the greatest 
_ facility, be nicely performed by means of the Kachchhapa Vind. 
There is a good deal of similarity between the Setdra and the 
guitar of modern Europe. The author of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” traces the origin of the latter to the former. Dr. Adolf 
Marcus, the author of the “School of Universal Music,” says that 
guitar is the Sefdéra in a different shape, and is called Jetar* by 
the Germans, Among old European and other races it was known 
by the Persian name of Setéra, the very word introduced into India 
in modern times by A’mir Khusrau. 

The author of the article in the Britannica goes on to say :— 
‘‘Tn days of old, when there was frequent commercial intercourse 
between the people of India and Persia, the latter introduced the 
Kachchhapa Setéra into their own country, and designated it 








[* An instrument. not unlike the known in Germany under the name 
Setara, having metallic strivgs, and of the Zitter.—Epitor.] 
played somewhat in the same way, is 
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Setdra. But long before the famous A’mir Khusrau had adopted this 
name, it went here by the name of Kachchhapa. By being a little 
more changed in shape, than when it had been first brought into 
Persia, it obtained the name of Guitar in Arabia, Asore in Asia 
Minor, Kkitara in Old Greece, Himore in Jerusalem, Hisar in 
Nubia, and different other names in other countries. That guitar 
gets its namefrom Arabia is admitted by Dr. Barni in his history 
of music. By a reference to Mr. Bees’s Encyclopsedia, it will be 
seen that in the 9th century of the Christian era, when the Ara- 
bians conquered Spain, they introduced the guitar there. In course 
of time it spread over all Europe, and is now known by a variety of 
names in different countries of that quarter of the globe, according 
to the changes it has undergone in shape. The Kachchhapa of 
India seems to be the origival model after which similar instru- 
ments in Burope have been made.” 

No. 3. TPritantrt Vind.—The Tritantrt Vind is almost simi- 
lar in shape to the Kachchhapa. But it has three wires attached 
to it, and instead of a gourd it hasa hollow wooden block. Tle 
second or middle brass wire is tuned as C; the first steel wire is 
tuned as fourth or F. The third wire, which is of brass, is generally 
tuned as G of the lower octave. ‘This instrument is played in the 
same way as the Kachchhapa, though being smaller and of less 
capability it is not quite adapted for the performance of the difficult 
pieces of Ragas. 

No. 5. Rudra. Vtné or Rardéb:—Previous to the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, this instrument was called in Sanskrit 
Rudra Vind. The Muhammadans subsequently gave it the name 
of Rardb, though something like it existed in Persia. 

The Rardb is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The hollow 
part at its bottom used to be covered with the skin of the iguana. 
Over this part is placed an ivory bridge called swari (a supporter 
for strings). 

There are six pegs on the roller, to each of which a gut string is 
attached, reaching the bottom perpendicularly. The metallic wires 
are seldom used in this instrument, and the six gut strings are 
tuned in the following manner :—The second is tuned as D; the first 
as fifth or higher G, the third as C of the same octave, the fourtle 
as A of the lower octave, the fifth as E of the same octave, and the 
sixth as C of the same octave. 

The Rardb has no frets arranged on it. At the time of playing 
the body of the instrument rests on the left shoulder of the player, 
while its bottom ig placed on the ground. A thick scale of fish is 
tied to the tip of the first finger of the left hand with a piece of 
thread. With the flat surface of this piece of scale the strings 
are lightly pressed, while with a plectrum made of sandal-wood 
ora piece of ivory, and held betweea the first finger and thumb 
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of the right hand, the strings are struck. All the strings are used 
for producing different notes. 

Captain Willard says that the Rardéb resembles the Spanish 
guitar in shape and tone. How far he is correct we cannot say. 
But when compared with the old European instruments, whose draw- 
ings we have seen, namely, mandolin, &c. (vide “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”, it seems to beara great similarity. Hence it appears 
that the Spanish guitar and the old European mandolin are 
imitations of Rudra Vind or the Rardb as it is now called. 

No. 6. Surada Vind or Surada.—The Surada Vind is also 
an instrument carved out of an entire piece of wood. The 
hollow part used to be covered with the skin of the iguana, 
but latterly itis covered with any other thin skin. There 
are no frets arranged on this instrument. Six gut strings are 
attached to the six pegs. Sometimes six wires made of steel or 
brass are placed in their stead according to the option of the play- 
ers. But this practice is not general. Seven or eleven strings 
made of brass pass in another row through the bridge below the cat- 
guts, and are attached to the pegs on the side of the instrument, 
These are called jdérafé and are tuned in the diatonic scale, but 
they are simply acted upon by the vibration caused by striking the 
six principal gut strings. At the time of playing it is placed, 
like the Setdéra in the front, sligktly supported by the Jeft hand of 
the player ; and is sounded like the Rarab by a plectrum called 
jowa in Persian, made of a piece of ivory, wood or bamboo, and 
held between the thumb and the first finger of the right hand, 
while the gut strings upon the wooden finger-board, over which there 
are no frets, are pressed with the fingers of the left hand. All the 
fingers of the left hand (but not the thumb) are generally used 
at the time of playing. ‘There is some peculiarity in playing the 
gut strings in this instrument. On the score of the proximity of 
gut strings Nos. 1 and 2, and of Nos. 3 and 4, each of these two 
couples is tuned in unison, and is simultaneously pressed by the fin- 
gers. But gut strings Nos. 5 and 6 are placed and played separately. 
Although there are six gut strings they are tuned to four tones only, 
for Nos. ] and 2, and 3 and 4 present only two tones. In fact 
four gut strings are of practical use, and gut string No. 6 serves as an 
accompaniment, This instrument is not, like the Setdéra and 
others, so popular in Bengal as in the North-Western Provinces. 
During the Muhammadan period of Indian history, it was one 
of the instruments used in processions. When the Muhammadan 
emperors came out of their palaces for recreation or for 
other purposes, they were preceded by elephants or camels upon 
whose backs the Surada players sat and played. But in modern 
times it has been included under the head of -drawing-room 
instruments, Sometimes it is played in accompaniment to the 
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wires and twenty-five frets, An instrument similar to it was in 
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voice. It is in use in Afghanistan, Arabia, and other Asiatic, 
countries ; but the Arabian Surada is a little smaller in size than 
and differs a little in shape from the Indian one. This instrument 
in a different shape is used in Egypt by the name of Gobbab. 

No. 8. Sur Béhédr.—The Sur Bahar differs from the Kachchhapa 
Vind only in shape. Its hollow is sometimes made of wood and is 
larger than that of the Kachchhapa. Like the Kachchhapa the Sur 
Bahar has seven pegs stuck to it, on which are fixed as many metal- 
lic strings. In addition to these a piece of wood is attached toa 
side of its wooden bar or finger-board, to which are stuck a num- 
ber of small pegs, agree! seven or eleven, on which as many side 
strings are fastened. As there is a piece of wood or ivory on the 
sounding-board on which the seven strings rest, so there isa 
similar wooden or ivory piece of small dimensions for these side 
strings. This instrument is held and played upon like the Ka- 
chchhapa. Its tuning and the mode in which the frets are arranged 
on its bar or finger-board are imitations of the Kachchhapa. The 
side strings are played according to the will of the player. In 
this instrument the seven principal strings only are played as in 
the Kachchhapa, while the side strings serve the purpose of merely 
echoing the principal ones, The Sur Bédhdr is larger than the 
Kachchhapa; consequently its sound is more sonorous and 
melodious. | 

Should any skiful artist take particular care in constructing the 
the Kachchhapa on a larger scale, its sound will not be found to be 
inferior to that of the Sir Bahar in any respect. The Sur Bahar, 
which is of a very recent date, is an imitation of the Kachchhapa. 

No. 9. Bipanchti Vind.—The Bipanchi Vind resembles 
Kinnaré Vind in many respects. It differs from Kinnart in this 
respect, that its hollow instead of being made of egg shell, oyster or 
any metal, is made of a certain kind of gourd of small size 
called in Bengali Til Lau. As regards magnitude, number of 
strings, tuning, arrangements of the frets, the mode in which it is 
held and played, and its melody, it exactly resembles the Kinnavi. 
In ancient times, it was customary to attach seven strings to the 
Bipanchi, but now-a-days only five are given to it. 

No. 10. Yamburd.—The Zambura derives its name from its 
inventor Tambura Gandharva. Its hollow is made of gourd to 
which is attached a wooden bar. The sounding board is also of 
wood, This instrument is used as an accompaniment to song or 
other musical instruments, to fill up the pauses and add harmony 
to the music. It has four wires, of which the first and the 
second are of steel, and the others are of brass. 

The Tamburd can be very easily played upon. It is used with 
particular interest by the people of Persia, where it consists of six 
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use among the Greeks, the Jews, the Turks, and the Armes 
nians. It is still in use among the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries which lie on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
instrument known among the husbandmen of Italy, by the name 
of Colascione, appears to be somewhat like the Tumburd. 

No. 11. Zktévé.—This instrument is made of two-thirds of a 
gourd covered with skin. A bamboo staff having a peg on its top 
is attached to the gourd. It has.a single steel wire which is tuned 
by every player according to his natural voice. 

No. 13. Séringi.—This instrument has been in use in India 
from time immemorial. Its hollow is made of wood and is covered 
with a thin skin. Its finger board is of wood. . There are two pegs 
on each of the sides above the roller. Four gut-strings are attach- 
ed to these four pegs. There are a certain number of extra pegs on 
the side of the roller to which are attached an equal number of 
brass wires. The number of pegs depends upon the option of the 
maker of the instrument. The two lower of the four gut-strings 
are tuned to Khédvraj or C, and the others to a perfect fourth. 

At the time of playing, the Sdéringé is placed in front of the 
player in @ erect posture, and made to lean against his breast, 
It is played by means of a bow, held by the right hand, while the 
nails of the fingers of the left hand (not the thumb) press the 
sides of the gut-strings. | 

Séring? is used in drawing-rooms, in dances, and as an accom- 
paniment to the female voice. It assists the fair sex in singing. 
Its sweet sound accords so well with the female voice, that no Indian 
songstress can be induced to sing without the accompaniment of 
this instrument The Séringi is used all over India. 

No. 14. Mayurt or Taush—From the hollow to the roller 
Mayuri is framed entirely of wood. Its hollow is covered. with a 
thin skin ; and has the neck of a Mayuré (peacock) attached to’ it, 
Hence its name Mayurt in Sanskrit and Zaush in Persian, There 
are 16 fretsin this instrument as inthe Kachchhapa and other Vinés, 
Loosely holding the back of the roller with the left hand, it is 
played with a bow by the right hand. At the time of playing, the 
forefinger and the middle finger of the left hand are frequently — 
used. Four wires are attached to the four pegs above the roller ; 
of these, two are of steel and two of brass. Wire No. 1 (7.2, Nayaki 
wire) is only used for playing. The other three wires are used as 
accompaniments, The number of extra: brass wires attached to 
this instrument depends upon the option of the player, and these 
are only used to give a variety of sound. Full two octaves:can be 
compassed by means of this instrument. It serves to add to 
the sweetness of the feminine voice, and is:used as an accompani- 
ment to the songs of females, It is tuned like the Setara. 

No..17. Sura Sé.—This instrument is entirely made of wood. 
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Almost all those .musical pieces which are performed on the 
Esrar, can be performed on this instrument. 

For much valuable assistance in preparing the above account of 
Hindé musical instruments, we are indebted to the country of 
Rajé Jotindra Mohan Tagore. 

On the 10th February 1872 a new dramatic performance, 
Rukminiharan, took place at the house of R&jé Jotindra Mohan 
J'agore. The play is founded upon an episode of the Mahabhérata; 
and describes the love of Rukmini for Krishna, and their subse- 
quent elopement. | 

The father of Rukmin{f growing old and physically unable to 
take an active part iu the performance of his regal duties, delegat- 
ed the cares of his kingdom to his son Rukmangada. He, how- 
ever, fully retained the use of mental faculties and his affection for 
his daughter, Rukmiai, was undiminished by age. While thus situ- 
ated, he received a visit from Narada, the son of Brahma. In the 
course of conversation, Narada gave a glowing description of the 
godlike character and superhuman qualifications of Krishna. 
The description was listened to with breathless interest by Rukmini{, 
who was present ; and it inspired her with infinite love for Krishna. 
Her sentiments being understood and sympathised with by her 
father, he resolved to marry her to Krishna With this view 
he proceeded to the sitting room of his son who was then engaged 
in playing at Pdésé or dice. He communicated his intention 
to his son, who scouted with scorn the idea of the marriage of 
his sister with the son of a cowherd. His father repeatedly and 
eloquently dwelt on the transcendent merits of Krishna, but he 
would not admit them and continued to heap upon the latter 
abusive ephithets. Ushmaka returned to his apartments crest- 
fallen. Then Rukmdugada entered into a contract for the marriage 
of his sister with Sisup&la, Raja of Chedi. As the day of the mar- 
riage approached, Rukmini determined to escape it and to seek the 
protection and affection of Krishna, Witb this view she wrote 
to Krishna a letter unlocking the secret of her passion for him, 
and entreating him to come and save her. She deputed a poop 
Brahman by name Dhanadasa to carry this letter to Krishna at 
Dwariké. On the receipt of this letter Krishna came down in his 
Byomaydna or aerial carriage and rescued Rukmini from the 
tyranny of her brother, threatening to consign her to a forced 
and detestable marriage. Rukmangada aud his people shewed fight, 
but were unable to cope with Krishna and bis sturdy brother 
Valarama. On the arrival of Krishna and Rukmini at his place im 
Dwarika a large assembly wasconvened, ir. whose presence they were 
married with great eclat, Of all the actors on the present occa- 
sion, Dhanadasa acquitted-hitnself most admirably. Although be- 
longing to a tribe not.conspicuous for wit, yet he displayed great hu- 
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mour, He was in fact the buffoon of the play, and as usual exhibit. 
ed love for the luxuries of the table combined with much ready wit. 

Rukmint was followed by a farce called Uvaya Sankat, des- 
cribing the evils of polygamy. 

The farces enacted at the Pathuri4ghatté Theatre keenly 
satirise the prevailing vices ; and are all calculated to evoke mirth, 
which has been well defined to be the forgetfulness of gloomy con- 
siderations in the present feeling of present happiness. They not 
only move us to merriment, but shut out all impressions calculated 
to disturb our equanimity. Although they attack with merciless 
severity the imperfections and the peculiarities of the present 
generation, yet they do not render the same the objects of our 
dislike. They merely point out the ludicrous infirmities of the 
Hindus during the present state of transition ; but never excite 
disgust with their moral character. 

The Pathuriaghatté Theatre is now an institution, and the only 
institution worthy of the purpose to which it was dedicated, Thanks 
to the enterprize, public spirit and enlightened liberality of Raja 
Jotindro Mohan Tagore and his worthy brother Saurindra Mohan 
‘Tagore, it has achieved a degree of success, which, considering the 
paucity of dramatic talent, is to be wondered at. Not only have 
the celebrated Natakas, Mdlatt-Madhava and Mélavikagnimitra 
been admirably performed, but. the farces composed for the occa- 
sions have well depicted the manners and customs of the age. 

Last year, a Theatrical Company, called the National Theatrical 
Company, was started at Jorasanko, Chitpore Road, which aimed 
at the establishment of what may be termed a public theatre, 
The actors received pay, and tickets of admission to the theatre were 
sold to the public. We are informed that the performances of this 
company were marked by energy and originality and generally 
excited admiration. They attempted every department of stage act- 
ing, viz., tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime. They were invited 
to repeat their performances at the Calcutta Opera House, Howrah 
Railway Theatre, and at the Eastern Bengal Theatre, Dacca, in aid 
of certain public charities, and only lately they were engaged to . 
perform at the house of the Raja of Dighapatia, Rajshahi, on the 
occasion of his son’s Annaprésan. We understand that financially 
the speculation is a success, and it is proposed to apply the surplus 
funds at the disposal of the company to the erection of a suitable 
house for the theatre. 

In the drama as in politics the Hindus are in ore of those 
epochs of transition which are characteristic of a nation that has 
made rapid progress in education, among whom the old times 
are being changed, the old ideas exploded, the old watchwords 
lost and the old Jand-marks swept away. We hope and trust 
that acting will soon be raised to the dignity of an art, and not 
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followed as a profession by men belonging to the low class of Jat- 
trad-wallahs. Itis anart for which, as Barton Booth has said, the 
longest life is too short. We also hope and trust that the modern 
Hind& theatre will, in the words of an intelligent critic, become 
to the spectators as it ought to be, not merely the pastime of an 
idle hour, but a place of study, a whetstone of the imagination 
and the sympathies, a revealer of the secret springs of character 
and emotion, and of the subtler beauties of our fiuest poetry. They 
would learn at the same time to appreciate the niceties and the 
difficulties of histrionic art ; and by their knowledge be enabled to 
stimulate merit and rebuke defects or carelessness, instead of 
encouraging (as audiences too often do at present) whatever is 
most false in conception and meretricious in style. 

We hope and trust that now that Bengal has taken the lead in 
intellectual advancement, and the Bengali language is being enrich- 
ea and approximating to the staadard of the European languages, 
original dramatic literature will soon be created. 

We would advocate the establishment of a public theatre as the 
best way of perpetuating the drama. Now, that private gentle- 
men of means and position have given the impetus, the public 
should take up the drama in right earnest, and show their practical 
appreciation of it by building a fitting abode for its representation. 


KISSORY CHAND MITTRA. 


[We deeply regret to have te- announce that, whilst the fore- 
going article was in process of being set up in type, its amiable 
and talented author departed this life, on Wednesday, August 6th, 
1873. For nearly thirty years, Babu Kissory Chand Mittra has 
been an occasional contributor to this Review ; and his articles, 
rendered singularly valuable both by the special knowledge which 
he owed to his varied experience, and by the freedom and candour 
with which he expressed his opinions, always met with a favour- 
able reception from the Press and the public. The first paper put 
forth by him in the Calcutta Review was one on the life and 
times of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, published in October, 1845. 
During the last two years his contributions have been numerous ; 
and the present Editor is largely indebted to him for most valuable 
assistance in compiling the series of historical and topographical 
memoirs now in course of publication in these pages, under the 
general heading of The Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal. 
Without the aid of Bébu Kissory Chand Mittra it would have been 
impossible to continue that series; and the portion that has 
already appeared owes much of its interest to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the couatry and its history. By his death the 
Review has lost one of its most constant and most valued sup- 


porters, —EDITOR. | 
lL 



















Art. V.—CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 


A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Muham- 
mad. By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A. LL.B. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law.—London. Williams and Norgate. 


HE “Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Muhammad” by Syed Ameer Ali is in one respect a very 
remarkable work, and most creditable to the author. It exhibits an 
easy idiomatic command over the English language, and is written 
in a style free alike from redundancy or turgidness; very rare 
among educated Englishmen, and quite marvelious in the case of a 
native of this country. The Syed seems to have shaken himself 
clear of all the defects of manner which mark the English com- 
positions of an educated Hindustani ; the characteristics of his book 
being an absence of all straining after effect, and a perspicuous 
brevity. Regarded simply as a literary achievement, we have never 
read anything issuing from the educated classes in this country 
which could be compared with it; and the Muhammadans of 
India are to be congratulated on the possession of so able a man 
in their ranks. It is impossible, if his after-life accords with 
this early promise, that he should not leave his influence for good 
stamped upon the country in deep and enduring characters. But 
with the greater part of what the book contains, we differ pro- 
foundly, and these differences and the reasons for them we propose 
in the following paper to set forth in considerable detail. 

A “critical examination ” in the European sense of the expression 
the Syed’s book cannot be called. Such an expression conveys the 
impression of a careful analysis of the Koran, chapter by chapter, 
a setting forth of the precise circumstances under which each was 
written, a tracing out of their relations to the actual events which 
inspired them, and the larger application which they have since 
obtained from the efforts of commentators and under the pressure 
of vast and unforeseen complications. A critical examination again 
of the hfe of Muhammad would necessitate the working out, as an 
essential preliminary, of some theory as to the relations in which 
man stands to his Creator. Muhammad claimed to be the Prophet 
of God. In order to pass judgment on such a claim, we must 
know: 1.—Is there a God? 2.—Can He enier into direct commu- 
vication with minds constituted as ours are? 3.—What proofs 
are there that he has ever done so? 4.—Does the life of Muham- 
mad accommodate itself to such proofs, if any are to be had? The 
Syed does not touch upon any of these questions. He assumes 
that there is a God, and that Muhammad was His Prophet ; and 
buite consistently with this assumption, he employs a single but 
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very powerful principle of criticism. He rejects as untrue all 
that is recorded unfavourable to the Prophet; he accepts as 
true all that is written in his favour; and under this treatment, 
it is needless to say, that the flaws which are generally supposed 
to mar the perfection of the Prophet’s character disappear with 
amazing rapidity; and the Founder of Islam stands forth a 
living miracle of virtue, magnanimity, and wisdom. Now, it would 
ill beseem any follower of Christ to quarrel witha Muhammadan 
because he places far above all human kind the character of his 
Prophet ; but the Syed is not content with merely doing this’ 
His book is not addressed to his countrymen, the great majority 
of whom could not read it, nor understand the drift of much of 
the reasoning if they could. It is addressed to Christians; the 
Syed holds, so to speak, a brief for the defence of Islam ; and 
there runs, through his book, a constant side-current of deprecia- 
tion tevelled at Christians and most of that which Christians 
regard as sacred. Many of these little side-rushes are exceedingly 
amusing. ‘The Syed seems to be under the impression that he 
is gifted with a power of divination which enables him to seize 
points of truth after which European scholars have been hunting 
for centuries. He settles them off-hand in a single paragraph 
or a brief note. For example he knows that “a want of firm- 
ness” made “ Jesus a victim to the vengeance of the vested in- 
terests of His day.” But for this He would like Moses have 
“struck awe into the hearts of -a back-sliding rebellious race.” 
He knows that St. Paul “infused into the simple teachings of 
his master the most mysterious principles of neopythagoreanism 
with its doctrine of intelligences and its notion of the triad bor- 
rowed from the far East.” He knows that “the influence of the 
Essenes” is reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus. He is 
certain that had Jesus lived longer, “He would have placed His 
teachings on a more systematic basis.” He knows that the only 
true Christians—those alone who rightly understood the teach- 
ing of ‘Christ—were “the Ebionites.” When a magician of this 
kind, possessed as the papers say of special and exclusive in- 
formation, appears upon the stage, the new light he throws upon 
the past is amazing. All things become new. ‘The Prophet, it 
appears, who had: nine wives, and was not content even with 
‘that number, was, in truth, an ardent champion of monogamy 

the religion of the Sword was really a species of Quakerism 
‘which waded knee-deep in blood through half Europe and Asia 
with no other desire than to administer the kiss of peace ‘to 
‘all humanity; slavery, it need hardly be said, was “ completely 
abolished ” by Islam—the whole history of Muhammadanism, and 
the present state of society in Muhammadan countries, establishing 
that fact beyond the reach of cavil. Our readers will readily 
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srceive that in the presence of Muhammadanism as depicted by the 
Syed, Christianity and Christ cut a very poor figure. With regard 
to Christ, the Syed in truth takes up a very lofty position, and finds 
Him in the main a plagiarist from the Essenes and other unac- 
knowledged sources, Christianity as the product of this feeble and 
incompetent founder is necessarily good for very little, and the 
Syed—who does not hesitate to re-construct the history of 
Europe—declares that the issue of the Battle of Tours was one 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell the human race. The 
reason he advances for this rather startling proposition, is that had 
the Muhammadans overrun Europe, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew would have been averted. And certainly he is right so 
far, in as much as the chances are that in such a case there would 
have been no Protestants to massacre. From all this it will, we 
think, be apparent that this “ critical examination ” is, in fact, a 
challenge addressed to the Christian world, to come forth and 
fight in defence of their faith ; and as such I accept it, The 

uestions I shall discuss are two: 1.—Is the Syed’s account of 
the Life and Teaching of Muhammad a correct one? 2.—Allow- 
ing it to be correct, would it be possible to make it, at the present 
day, the basis of a religious faith for any of the advanced nations 
of the world ? 

The iife and teaching of Muhammad.—There is -not, I 
suppose, any thoughtful Englishman who knows any thing 
at all about the matter, who doubts that Muhammad in his 
youth really believed himself to be called by God to turn 
his countrymen from the worship of dumb idols to the service 
of the living God. The “impostor” theory has long ago been 
given up as untenable. But Englishmen, in general, will admit 
much more than this. They will admit that Muhammad was a 
Prophet sent from God to the Arabs in precisely the same sense 
that Jeremiah or Isaiah was a Prophet sent to the Hebrews ; 
and that in carrying out this mission he exhibited under persecu- 
tion, a lofty heroism and magnanimity worthy of all admiration. 
These great qualities reaped their appropriate harvest. One man 
after another confessed that, in the words of the young Pro- 

het, he discerned a higher manifestation of the Divine than 
dwelt in idols. They became his followers; and so at length 
he grew to become chief ruler of the city of Medina. So far 
Christians and Muhammadans are at one ; up to this period the 
veneration which the one demands for his Prophet, the other 
will cheerfully concede. But here they begin to diverge. The 
Christian historian asserts that when once possessed of power 
Muhammad lost the singleness of aim, and purity of mind and act 
which had formerly distinguished him: and instances, in 
proof of this, the cruel practice of assassination which he protected 
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and encouraged at Medina. The Syed is of course indignant, 
and breaks out in the following strain :— 

“The Christian biographers of the Prophet of Arabia, probably under 
the influence of that fine sentiment called ‘‘ Christian verity,” have denomi- 
nated the punishment of criminals, ‘“assassinations,” “murders,” or “bar- 
barous deeds” which, to the general reader, convey such an idea of horror 
as to revolt him, before he has time to reflect on the candour of the historian. 
An individual, enjoying the protection of the Moslems, stirs up rebellion 
against them or foments disunion in their midst ; he is put to death. This 
is assassination according to these historians. A woman, the leader of a 
band of determined robbers, guilty of cruel deeds, is taken prisoner. Some 
of the wild followers of Muhammad, not more advanced in their notions 
regarding the cruelty or humanity of punishments than the surrouuding 
nations, their civilised neighbours, the Greeks, the Persians, or the Hindus— 
unknown to the Prophet, put her to death with circumstances of cruelty. 
This 1s at once set down to Muhammad and he is pronounced “to be an 
accomplice in the ferocious act.” The historian admits that she was put 
to death without the knowledge of the Prophet, and he condemns him 
as an accomplice. As to the cruelty of the punishment he forgot that 
Christian England hanged men and women for stealing a few shillings up 
to the middle of the 18th century ; he forgot the terrible tortures of the 
rack and the stake which destroyed myriads of innocent beings in Christian 
Europe.— P. 124. 

Here we have a distinct statement that Christian Historians, 
inspired by a lying spirit known as “Christian verity,” have 
accused the Prophet of countenancing the practice of assassination, 
when in point of fact he never did any thing of the kind. .Can 
this be asserted with truth? I think not. It is true that men 
and women were hanged in “Christian England” so late as the 
eighteenth century, for stealing a few shillings, and that myriads 
of human beings have perished at the stake and on the rack ; but 
I fail to see the relevancy of these facts to the matter under dis- 
cussion. No one wishes to defend such practices or those who per- 
petrated them ; far less to invest them with a divine sanction ; and 
even the Syed will probably admit that if Muhammad did connive 
at the practice of assassination, he was not led away by the bad 
example of “Christian England” in the eighteenth century. “ An 
individual,” says the Syed, “ enjoying the protection of the Moslems, 
stirs up rebellion against them, or foments disunion in their midst ; 
he is put to death. That is assassination according to these 
historians,” Not at all ; assassination, according to these historians, 
does not mean the simple act of putting a criminal to death ; but 
the manner in which he is killed. The whole question hinges upon 
that point. I may observe passim that I object altogether to 
the expressions “ enjoying the protection of the Moslem ”—“ foment- 
ing rebellion against them,” and the like as conveying a false 
impression of the position of Muhammad and his followers at 
Medina. The Prophet at- that time was simply the leader of a 
small party, possessing neither the moral nor the legal right 
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to put any one to death; and it was, in truth, the conscious- 
ness of this imbecility that caused Muhammad to have recourse 
to the dagger of a murderer, But it would occupy too much 
space to prove this. Taking, therefore, the Syed’s account as a 
correct one, were these offenders “ put to death” or were they 
assassinated ? 

The first victim was a woman, Asma, daughter of Marwan ; 
she had composed some satirical verses on the Prophet and 
his followers; and according to Hishami, the Prophet moved 
to anger, said publicly, “ Who will rid me of this woman ?” 
Omeir, a blind man, heard the speech, and at dead of night crept 
into the apartment where Asma lay asleep, surrounded by her 
little ones ; and plunged his sword into her breast. ‘The next 
morning, at the Mosque, Muhammad asked him, “ Hast thou 
slain the daughter of Marwan ?” “ Yes,” Omeir answered, “ Is 
there any cause of fear for what I have done?” “ None whatever,” 
replied the Prophet ; “two goats will not knock their heads to- 
gether for it.’ Then, turning to the people assembled in the 
Mosque, he added ; “If you desire to see a man who hath assisted 
the Lord and His Prophet, look you here !” 

The second victim was also a Jew—a very old man guilty of the 
same offence, that of writing satirical verses on the Propbet. He 
was murdered in the middle of the night at the express instigation 
of Muhammad. The third victim was Kab, the son of Ashraf, also 
a Jew. With the command and express approval of Muhammad, 
a party of Moslems enticed him under a guise of friendship to a 
lonely water-fall, and there cut him to pieces, After this last 
murder, Muhammad gave his followers a general permission to slay 
any Jews they might chance to meet ; and this permission was 
immediately followed by the murder of a Jewish merchant, 
apparently for his wealth, by a Moslem who united a zeal for the 
Faith with a proper appreciation of the good things of this world. 
Comment on these facts is needless ; if they are not to be classed 
under ‘the designation of “‘assassination,” murder has never yet 
‘been committed by any one. 

The second dark stain which rests upon the fame of Muhammad 
is the massacre of the Jewish tribe of Kuraizha. We quote the 
Syed’s account, only prefacing that there was, in this instance, a 
fair casus belli. It was not an unprovoked attack on the Jews, 
but one brought on themselves, by their own actions. 

Under the guidance of Muhammad they (the Meslems) immediately 
marched upon the Jewish fortresses, and after siege of twenty-five days the 
Bani Kuraizha offered to surrender on the terms granted to the Bani Nadhir. 
This was refused, and they were required ‘to surrencer at discretion. Rely- 


ing on the intercession of their old allies, the Aus, and-on the condition that 
their puvishment should ‘be left to the judgment of the Ausite chief, Sad 
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Ibn Muddz, they submitted at discretion. Unhappily this man infuriated 
by the treacherous conduct of the Bant Kuraizha and their untiring hosti- 
lity to the new faith, passed a sentence of unusual severity upon them. He 
ordered that the fighting men should be put to death, and that the women 
and children, with all their belongings, should become the property of the 
Moslems. ‘This deplorable sentence was inexorably carried into execution.” 


There are a few particulars which must be added to this account. 
Muhammad bad determined upon the destruction of this tribe from 
the very commencement of the siege, and when Sad spoke his 
judgment, he confirmed it saying, “Truly thou hast deeided accord- 
ing to the judgment of God pronounced on high from beyond 
the seven heavens.” ‘The wretched captives were brought forth in 
parties of five and six at a time and beheaded, the Prophet stand- 
ing by an unmoved spectator of the tragedy. On this transaction 
our anthor comments as follows :-— 

“ F simply look upon it as an act done in perfect consonance with the laws 
of war as then understood by the nations of the world. .......... These 
people brought their fate upon themselves. If they had been put to death, 
even without the judgment of Sad, if would have perfectly accorded with 
the principles which then prevailed. But they had themselves chosen SAd 
as their sole arbitrator and judge; they knew that his judgment was not 
at all contrary to the received notions and they never murmured. They 
knew that if they had succeeded, they would have massacred their enemies 
without compunction. People judge of the massacres of King David accord- 
ing to the “lights” of his time. Even the fearful slaughters committed 
by the Christians in primitive times, are judged according to certain “ lights.” 
Why should not the defensive wars of the early Moslems be looked at from 
the same standpoint? But whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced 
miud will at once perceive that not the slightest blame can be attached to 
the Prophet in the execution of the Bant Kuraizha.” 

There will be some difficulty in making our way through this 
ingenious web of sophisms, but with a little care and patience 
I think it can be managed. The Syed does not seem to per- 
ceive that his argument regarding “ lights” would result in depriv- 
ing the Prophet of all that moral grandeur of character wherewith 
he desires to invest him. Doubtless, if we contemplate the Pro- 
phet merely as a Bedouin chief carrying on war according to “ the 
lights” of his day, we shall not regard his massacre ef the Jewish 
tribe with greater wonder than the massacre of the Amalekites 
dy Samuel, or the Ammonites by David, but we shall regard 
it with precisely the same moral disapprobation. We do not 
accept the acts or teachings of Samuel or David as a perfect 
guide for conduct precisely because they perpetrated deeds of 
this kind; we find a higher type of humanity in Christ. But 
what the Syed wishes us to perceive in Muhammad is a being 
even more perfect than Christ, with loftier and purer moral 
energies and a grander purpose. It is absurd to insist upon this 
on one page and then on the next to ask us to judge this 
sublime personage only by “ the lights ” of his time—the lights, that 
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is, possessed by a people sunk in the grossest idolatry. When 
the Syed says that “an unprejudiced mind will at once perceive 
that not the slightest blame can be attached to the Prophet,” 
we suppose he must be joking. The Prophet at that time was 
supreme in Medina; every utterance that came from his lips was 
supposed by his followers to be a divine decree issuing directly 
from the throne of God; he himself assumed that character, and 
there can be no doubt, that it rested with him whether the 
Kuraizha perished or not. He chose the former alternative ; and 
his character as a Teacher of Humanity must stand or fall by it. 
If Muhammad really believed it to be willof God that these men 
should be slaughtered and their wives and children sold into 
slavery, he ceases ¢pso facto to be a moral exemplar for the pre- 
sent generation and those that will come after. If he did not 
believe it, but only pretended to do so, he sinks at once into an 
impostor, and except as a historical figure ceases to have any 
significance for us. It is moreover misleading to say that this act 
was “in perfect consonance with the jaws of war as then under- 
stood.” It was contrary to precedent. Two other Jewish tribes 
had been conquered only a very short time previously by the 
Moslems of Medina, and no such hard measure had been dealt out 
tothem. They were simply expelled from their settlements, or as 
the Syed puts it, “ the clemency of Muhammad’s nature overcame 
the dictates of justice and they were simply banished.” Even 
on the present occasion, as the Syed knows well, the Prophet 
was passionately entreated by the old allies of the Kuraizha, the 
Bani Aus, to deal kindly with them, and he himself calls the judg- 
ment of Sad, “a sentence of unusual severity,” which it would 
not have been if it inflicted the recognised and habitual punish- 
ment on prisoners of war. There is in truth, no mystery whatever 
in the motives which guided Muhammad in this transaction if 
we take the Syed’s advice, and judge of it by “the lights” of 
the time. Muhammad hated the Jews. He acknowledged the 
authority of their scriptures, holding that he himself was the con- 
tinuation and completion of the Revelation accorded to them. 
But this claim the Jews would not admit, and Muhammad, after 
many fruitless efforts to win them over, became their bitter enemy. 
“Thou shalt surely,” he writes in the fifth chapter of the Koran, 
“find the most violent of all men in enmity against the true be- 
lievers to be the Jews and the idolaters.” But before his power 
was firmly established at Medina; when many, even of his own 
countrymen, regarded him and his teaching with extreme dislike 
and distrust ; when the Jews from their number and influence were 
still formidable antagonists ; and his enemies at Mecca were bitter 
and unrestrained by any check on the battle-field, it was necessary 
to proceed with caution. He deemed it prudent to provide a 
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golden bridge for a flying enemy ; and the two Jewish tribes who 
were first expelled from the neighbourhood of Medina were treated 
with moderation, But when the Bani Kuraizha were put to the 
sword, Muhammad was at the height of his power. The disastrous 
raising of the siege of Medina had given him an undisputed authority 
over the people of that city; the Bani Kuraizha was the last 
Jewish tribe left in the vicinity ; and judging the action of Muham- 
mad as Syed Ameer Ali urges us to do, by “ the lights” of the time, 
it isclear to me that the vengeful instincts of the Bedouin chief 
proved stronger than the natural clemency (a quality he undoubt- 
edly possessed) of the Founder of Islam. DolI then consider 
Muhammad guilty of conscious imposture when he declared the 
cruel decree of Sad to be ratified by the approval of God? 
Assuredly not ; any more than I consider Deborah to have been an 
impostor because she declared the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
the murderess Jael. There is no such short and easy method to 
account for the inconsistencies of humanity; truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, in thought or speech or act do not stand out in 
plain and startling contrast, but pass by almost imperceptible 
shades from one into the other. And such was it in the case 
of Muhammad. At the basis of his character, the very source and 
spring of all his energies, lav the belief that he had been called 
out by God to do a mighty work, but as with many another actor 
on this world’s stage, success dimmed the clearness of his moral 
insight. He got to regard himself not merely as a Prophet 
or Interpreter of the Wiil of God, buta delegate in whom a 
portion of the Divine -authority- was literally invested. And so, 
step by step, he was led along the downward road, confounding 
the promptings ‘of revenge, the impulse of his own ambition,—nay 
even the appetites of the flesh, with the mandates of the most 

High God. In all this, he merely trod a path which has been 

trodden by a multitude of religious reformers before and since ; but 
not the less fatal to hisclaim to the permanent allegiance of man- 

kind. The moment we can criticise our benefactors in the light 

of a fuller knowledge than they possessed, the relation of Master 
nd Disciple has ceased. Syed Ameer Ali is himself an unwilling 
witness to this fact. He knows more than the Prophet; he knows 
that this massacre was a bloody and atrocious act; and so asks 

us to judge him by “the lights” of that day, feeling well that by 
“the lights” of this, he would stand utterly condemned. 

The third great stigma that according to Western opinion, mars 
the fair fame of the Founder of Islam, is his incontinence in res- 
pect of marriage, and his whole legislation with regard to women. 
It is regarded among us, as the tritest of truths that Christianity 
has raised the status of woman; and Islam kept her degraded. 
It is needless to say that-onr author considers the exact reverse 
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of this to be the truth. Jesus Christ, it appears, depreciated 
marriage ; the Prophet with the nine wives was in fact the true 
slayer of giants who gave the death-blow to polygamy. This isa 
difficult thesis to make good ; but the couraye of our author is at 
least equal to his dexterity in logic. He is dismayed at nothing, 
This is what he has to say regarding Christ— 

“ The influence of the Essenes, which is reflected visibly in the teachings 
of Jesus, combined with an earnest anticipation of the kingdom of Heaven, 
had led the Prophet of Nazareth to depreciate matrimony in general, although 
he never interdicted or expressly forbade its practise in any shape. And s0 
it was understood by the leaders ot Christendem at various times—that 
there is no intrinsic immorality or sinfulness in plurality of wives.” 

It is amusing to read the familiar manner in which our author 
speaks of “the Essenes” as though they were gentlemen living 
in the next street, whom he had known intimately from his child- 
hood. There is very little known about the Essenes, and how that 
little is “reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus” I am ata 
loss to discover, The Essenes were a sect, whose fundamental tenet 
was borrowed from Persian Dualism ; they held the flesh to be the 
seat of all evil, utterly prohibited marriage and lived in the ha- 
bitual practice of asceticism ; the only part of the Old Testament 
scriptures which they acknowledged was the Pentateuch, they 
never crossed the threshold of the Temple or took part in its 
services, or manifested any interest in the destinies of their coua- 
try. Christ so far from being an ascetic was continually taunted 
with the reproach that he was not one, but on the contrary “a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners”; so far from prohibiting marriage he honoured it with 
His presence; He caused little children to be brought to Him, 
saying that “of such were the Kingdom of Heaven ;” a marriage 
feast is one of His favourite images, as typifing the purest human 
happiness, under which to represent the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and He declared emphatically that marriage was a divine ordinance 
and that “ for this cause a man should leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, aud they twain should be one flesh.” 
In these words He laid down the animating soul, the essential idea 
of Christian marriage ; and if the Syed knows of any Christian 
Divine who ever thought or said that polygamy was not sinful and 
immoral in a follower of Christ, I should be glad to hear his name. 
Of course this, like every other precept of Christ, has been trans- 
gressed by Christians times out of number, but it had at least this 
effect. Polygamy has never become a legalised institution in Europe. 
This, however, is foreign to our immediate purpose. We will pass on 
to what our author has to say on the laws of marriagen the Koran 


“ Among Muhammad’s own people, the Arabs, unjimited polygamy pre- 
vailed, prior to the promulgation of Islam. A man might marry as many 
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wives as he could maintain, and repudiate them at will. A widow was con- 
sidered as a sort of integral part of the heritage of her husband........ 
isawas As the legislator of his own nation—the benefactor of the human 
race at large, it was Muhammad’s mission to provide efficient remedies for 
all these accumulated evils. By limiting the maximum number of contem- 
poraneous marriages, by giving rights and priveliges to the wives as against 
their husbands ; by making absolute equity towards all obligatory on the 
man; by guarding against their being thrown helpless on tne world at the 
—_ of a licentious individual, Muhammad struck at the root of 
evil. 

— it is the negative part of the law whieh shews the profound depth 
underlying it. The proviso we refer to is not only qualitative in its charac- 
ter, but serves, in fact, to nullify the permissive clause. Construed plainly, 
it means—no man shall have more than one wife, if he cannot deal “ justly ” 
and equally with all. .......22.0-. The conditional clause added 
to the permissive part being essentially obligatory in its nature, noncom- 
pliance with its requisites lays the individual open tothe charge of con- 
travening the laws of Islam. And hence in every way the law itself may 
be considered as prohibitive of a plurality of wives.” 

These remarks remind me of the rapid multiplication of Fal- 
staffs men in buckram. It was only the penetrating eye of one 
who had discerned “ the influence of the Essenes reflected visibly 
in the teachings of Jesus” which could have discovered these rich 
stores of hidden wisdom in the crude and simple laws laid down 
by Muhammad on marriage and divorce. Except in their after 
consequences,—in the dismal fact that they sealed through all 
the regions of Islam the degradation of woman, and to this 
day make of her wherever the Koran is ucld to be the word of 
God, “a soulless toy for tyrants’ lust,’ these laws would be un- 
worthy of examination, They do not exhibit, and indeed it was im- 
possible they should, a glimmer of insight into the refining elevat- 
ing and spiritualising power of an equal love between man and 
woman. The woman throughout is treated as a passive agent, 
who had, of course, no voice in the disposal of herself, but who 
being a sensitive creature—if you prick her, she would bleed— 
Muhammad advises a certain degree of consideration for this un- 
fortunate peculiarity ; but the laws themselves are neither better 
nor worse than might be expected from an Arab chief of that 
day, who perceived the ill-consequences of unlimited polygamy, 
but never thought of the relations between the sexes as anything 
but a felicitous arrangement for increasing the pleasures of men. 
The principal provision is contained in the following passage ;— 
“Tf ye fear to be unjust unto orphans, fear also to be unjust unto 
your wives. Marry only two, three, or four. Butif ye fear that 
ye cannot act equitably towards so many, marry one only or the 
slaves which ye shall have acquired.” The meaning of this last 
provision is that slaves being an ivferior order of animal could 
be maintained on a less expensive scale than a free woman, and 
therefore what: would suffice for only one free woman would serve 
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to keep three or four slaves. The word “ equitably” refers 
merely to the establishment—what we should call “piu money ” 
—granted to each wife. The wife who was convicted of infidelity 
on the testimony of four witnesses was to be kept in solitary 
confinement until she died, or to quote the language of the Koran, 
imprisoned “in separate apartments until death released her or 
God affordeth her a way to escape.” The duty of beating a 
refractory wife was expressly enjoined. “ Those, whose perverse- 
ness ye shall be apprehensive of, rebuke ; and remove them into 
separate apartments and strike them.” The right of divorce rest- 
ed with the man, and was simple and absolute; no restrictions 
whatever are laid down to limit this power; from all that appears 
to the contrary in the Koran, a man might, at any moment, with 
or without pretext, turn his wife out of house and home. The 
following is the rule on the subject,—‘“ Ye may divorce your 
wives twice; and then either retain them with humanity or 
dismiss them with kindness............ But if the husband 
divorce her a third, she shall not be lawful for him again, until she 
marry another husband.” Wives on the other hand have no rights 
whatever against their husbands. These latter are, it. is true, 
exhorted to treat them “equitably,” but if they decline to do so, 
the wife has no law to appeal to which might afford her protec- 
tion. The Koran does not contemplate the possibility of a right 
of divorce existing in her; and the only provision which secures 
her something is the following :—“ If he be desirous to exchange 
a wife for another wife, and ye have already given oneof them a 
talent, take not away anything therefrom,” and in another place 
it is stated that it is incumbent upon a true believer to furnish 
a resonable provision for a divorced wife. When it is remembered 
that these two, three or four wives might be supplemented ad libi- 
tum with slaves; that a Moslem might compel a slave even 
though already married to cohabit with him ; that it is expressly 
stated in the Koran that God will be gracious and merciful to such 
slaves as are prostituted for the gratification of the Faithful,* it 
will be apparent to every one that to speak of Muhammad as 
having dealt a blow at the very root of polygamy is to talk 
nonsense. 
This, however, is not the principal point. The power for 
mischief inherent in these laws grew, not out of the actual laws, 
but from the manner of their promulgation. If Muhammad had 
merely claimed for himself the position of an ordinary ruler and 
lawgiver, knowing that it was out of his power to abolish poly- 





* And compel not your maid ser- verily God will be gracious and merci” 
vants to prostitute themselves if they ful unto suck women after their com- 
be willing to live chastely.........  pulsion,—Sura xxiv. 

... but whoever shall compel them, 
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gamy altogether, but seeking to the utmost of his ability to res- 
train it within narrow limits, he would doubtless have been a 
great benefactor to mankind—only in such a case, his laws 
would have carried no weight beyond the cities of Medina and 
Mecca. But the position he actually assumed was radically 
different. He was the Prophet of God ; the Koran was the word of 
God—the direct utterance of the most High. Again and again 
in the chapter that contains these laws and regulations he seeks 
to drive them home to the minds of his hearers by the expression 
“This is the ordinance of God ;” or “This is ordained you from 
God,” and declares that those who believe not on Muhammad 
are “the men whom God hath cursed.” They will, be says, be 
“surely cast to be broiled in hell fire; so often as their skins 
shall be well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange 
that they may taste the sharper torment; for God is mighty and 
wise.” Herein lies the vast difference between the Christian Bible 
and the Muhammadan Koran ; the one is the history of a Revela- 
tion ; the other is the Revelation itself. The one may be handled 
in a critical spirit without robbing it of its authority, because it 
is ouly the testimony of men recording that which they had 
seen, and their hands had handled of the Word of Life ; but the 
Koran was declared by Muhammad to be and received by his follow- 
ers as the very word, the spoken thought of God. Apart from it 
there was no revelation. ‘These laws about marriage and divorce 
were not the words of a legislator liable to err, incapable of seeing 
the complications that would arise in the coming years ; they were 
the words of God before whom the Past, Present, and Future lay 
like an open book. They contained the divine idea of the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between the sexes; and they have 
always been acted upon as such. Hence, the degradation of 
women in Muhammadan lands and their enforced seclusion ; and 
hence, also the abominable license of female slavery. In regarding 
women as exclusively created to foster the delights of the other 
sex, the Muhammadan world has done no more than act up to the 
commands of the Prophet and the Koran. But worse remains 
behind. The Prophet, as is well known, could not limit himself 
to the four wives, which number he had declared to be ordained 
by God, He had nine. Of course our author in this as in all else, 
can see nothing in Muhammad or his actions that is not entirely 
admirable, and is as usual very wrath with “ Christian writers” who 
fail to see the excellence of these precedents. These unfortunates 
are, it seems, in this matter under the possession of another spirit, 
not “ Christian verity ” but “ Christian charity,” which means “ the 
heapirg of vituperation on all the benefactors of humanity unless 
of their creed.” “A dispassionate examination of facts, a thorough 
analysis of motives from the stand point of humanity ” will, however, 
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put this matter in the right light, and cover these calumniatorg 
with confusion. “This dispassionate examination ” results how- 
ever in a simple statement that the Prophet married some of bigs 
wives from political motives, and others in order to provide them 
with abome. It does not seem to occur to Syed Ameer Ali that 
such a justification as this is laughably insufficient. If the 
Prophet had been simply actuated by a charitable desire to support 
certain indigent women, he might surely have done so without 
marrying them ; while to transgress a divine ordinance for political 
advantages is conduct not very laudable in a Prophet of God and 
an exemplar for all humanity. It is, however, idle to discuss these 
points, It is sufficient to know that Muhammad never attempted 
to account for his marriages by either the one reason or the other, 
He boldly said that God had given him a dispensation ; that the 
laws which applied to other men did not apply to him : that what 
was a sin in them was innocent in him. His worus are explicit 
and unmistakable. 

“© Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
hast given their dower, and also the slaves that thy right hand 
possesseth, of the booty which God hath granted thee ; and the 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on 
thy father’s side and on thy mother’s side, who have fled with 
thee from Mecca, and any other believing woman, if she give 
herself unto the Prophet, in case the Prophet desireth to take 
her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee, above 
the rest of the true believers, ....... »....+ Thou mayest post- 

one the turn of such of thy wives as thou shalt please in being 
called to thy bed; and thou mayest take unto thee her whom 
thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of those whom 
thou shalt have before rejected ; and it shall be no crime in thee.” 

I do not know in what way Syed Ameer Ali would explain 
away a passage like this, but certain it is that this and others like 
it which are to be found in the Zoran had aterrible and most 
disastrous influence on the destinies of Islam. The Koran, as I 
have so frequently insisted upon, was held by the orthodox world 
of Islam, to be the very word of God, eternal and uncreated, re- 
siding as some of them would have said, in the very essence of the - 
Deity. This gave to every precept in it an equally obligatory 
force ; it placed on one and the same level the duties of the cere- 
monia! laws, and the fulfilment of the decrees of the conscience. 
Out of this conviction arose that conception of the Deity, which 
throughout Islam has succeeded in well-nigh extinguishing every 
other—that which regards Him simply as a Fate whose moral 
laws are as purely arbitrary as his ceremonial. And in such 
passages as this from the Koran, in such acts as the massacre of 
the Bani Kuraizha, and the murders perpetrated at Medina, the 
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true believer found the evidence and the sanction for his belief. 
If that was right in Muhammad which was wrong in other men, 
it was clear that the moral laws which cramped and fettered men 
at every turn could not be an expression of the character, a mani- 
festation of the essence of Him who made the world. He must 
be above them and independent of them ; and good and bad, be- 
liever and unbeliever were, so to speak, the results of a malicious 
caprice—arbitrary deductions from the sum of human enjoyment. 
“ Whomever,” says the Prophet, “ God shall please to direct, he will 
open his breast to receive the faith of Islam; but wkomsoever He 
shall please to lead into error, he will render his breast straight and 
narrow as though he were climbing up to heaven. Thus doth God 
inflict a terrible punishment on those who believe not.” 

Syed Ameer Ali has other chapters which, but for want of space, 
I should have been glad to examine. From these I learn 
with considerable surprise, that the Koran abolished slavery, that 
Islam bas never been aggressive, that the Muhammadan is remark- 
able for being the best man in the world, and that every conceiv- 
able blessing has flowed into Europe from Muhammadan channels. 
The reasoning by which all this issupported is truly wonderful. 
They do not, however, directly concern the character of Muham- 
mad, and are therefore foreign to my immediate purpose. But 
enough I think has been: said to show why Muhammad cannot 
be accepted by the West as even a particularly high type of 
humanity. The faith in Christ as the Son of God, some people 
hold to be waning ; but none will deny that belief in his humanity 
is on the increase. There was never a_ period in Christendom 
when the moral beauty of the character depicted in the four Gos- 
pels commanded a deeper or more affectionate reverence. But 
imagine how the light would fade away from the lineaments of 
Jesus of Nazareth, if we knew on authority that could not be 
doubted that He had ordered His Disciples to fall upon Judas 
and murder him as a manifest traitor ; that he had stood calmly 
by, an approving spectator, while two or three hundred Pharisees 
had been butchered in cold blood by his followers, and their wives 
and children reduced to slavery ; that while enforcing in His teach- 
ing the utmost purity even of thought, He had claimed for Himself, 
on the authority of a divine dispensation, unlimited license in act. 
Who in such a case would accept either Him or His teaching as the 
example of a godly life? Even Syed Ameer Ali must, I should 
thin, confess that no one would. I have no wish to “ vituperate the 
benefactors of humanity” in the name of “Christian charity.” 
But facts are stubborn things; I have instanced only a few 
of those which leave an indelible stain on the fair fame and moral 
grandeur of the founder of Islam. 
The Basis of Religious Fuith.—Passing now from the con- 
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sideration of Muhammad’s character, and accepting, for the sake 
of argument, that Syed Ameer Ali's conception of him is the true 
one, that he was really “one entire and perfect chrysolite,” the 
noblest, grandest and purest man that “ever lived in the tide 
of times,” and that the Koran is a work instinct throughout with 
wisdom and moral insight,—would even a general acknowledg- 
ment of these assertions constitute a sufficient basis for 
an enduring and progressive religious faith? We think -not; 
and here it is that the Syed’s reasoning so completely breaks 
down. His own faith in Muhammad and the Koran is, we saspect, 
of a much more orthodox and thorough going character than appears 
in the present work. This “critical examination ” is a concession 
to the spirit of modern rationalism ; an attempt to show that Islam 
also can endure and survive the most searching attacks of the 
(so called) “higher criticism.” But in -his eagerness to show this, 
the Syed has forgotten to inquire what is the only possible basis 
of a religious faith, and whether Islam handled in the free spirit 
he recommends, does not become a system of no greater authority 
than the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, Auguste Comte, or any 
other speculative teacher. What is Religious Faith? Ic is preémi- 
nently a feeling which is kindled by and attaches itself to certain 
conceptions of the Deity, which it believes God Himself to have 
communicated to men. It starts from the divine ground ; the 
moment it can be shown that what Faith has believed to be a reve- 
lation of God, was in fact nothing but the guesses at truth of a 
human intellect working according to the ordinary laws of thought, 
religious faith perishes. Belief then becomes a purely intellectual 
matter, based exclusively upon the reason, not as in the case of reli- 
gion on the whole inner-man, intellectual, imaginative, and emo- 
tional, History establishes this, There is no religion that has greatly 
moved the world, which has not claimed the allegiance of mankind 
on this ground, that it had come down from God. Certainly Islam 
did. The Prophet, by the repeated and express declarations of the 
Koran was regarded as the special favourite of heaven. “ Verily” 
says Muhammad, “God and his angels invoke blessings upon the 
Prophet.” And again, “ Verily they that trouble God and His 
Apostle, God hath cursed them in this world, and in that which is 
tocome: He hath prepared for them an ignominious punishment,” 
The Koran was declared to be the thoughts and decrees of God, com- 
municated to Muhammad by the angel Gabriel. _ These revelations 
extended over a period of three and twenty years. “The Koran,” 
we are told, “could not have been composed by any except God... . 
there is no doubt thereof; sent down from the Lord of all crea- 
tures.” And in another place—“It is He who hath gent down 
nnto you the book of the Koran distinguishing between good 
and evil; and they to whom we gave the scripture know that, jx 
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is sent down from the Lord with truth. Be not therefore one of 
those who doubt thereof.” And this awful character attaches not 
merely to the moral exhortations of the Koran, but to every part 
of it. It is throughout the pure and absolute expression of the 
Divine Will. Here is indisputably a firm foundation for a 
religious faith of a kind. It silences argument and criticism. Of 
what avail is ‘it to bring the reason to bear upon the enactments 
about marriage and divorce or to point out that women are thereby 
condemned to perpetual degradation ? The Lord of the whole earth 
has declared that such are the correct relations between the sexes, 
with the alternative, if you do not like them, of being “ broiled in 
hell fire.” Of what use is it to complain that the ceremonies of the 
Pilgrimage are meaningless and absurd, or that the reverence paid 
to the black stone is a disgraceful concession to the old idolatry 
of Arabia; there is the old answer, “God has ordained it thus 
and not otherwise ; if you perfer not to believe in the saving efficacy 
of these ceremonies, the other alternative is open to you,—you can 
be broiled in hell fire?” But, on the other hand, the Faithful 
would add, why think about the matter at all? Why trouble your 
head with things that are too high for you. Believe in God and 
His Prophet, and perform whatsoever they command you, and you 
become forthwith an heir of paradise, wherein are “agreeable 
and beauteous damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view.” A faith of this kind cannot conduct men 
very far in the path of progress. It binds the whole of human 
life under the yoke of an iron necessity, and the present state of 
Islam is a convincing proof of its enervating and corrupting power. 
But to those who accept it,-it speaks with a voice of authority ; 
it is a revelation of God communicated by God to men. Precisely 
the same kind of reasoning has always been applied to the Prophet 
himself. An orthodox Muhammadan would never think of weigh- 
ing him and his acts in the nice scales of a scrupulous conscience. 
He would think it impious to do so; whatever the Prophet did, 
becomes right tpso facto, whether it be the murder of a Medina 
Jew, or a scandalous intrigue with a Coptic slave girl, or the 
butchery in cold blood of a Jewish tribe. And if we grant his 
premisses, his conclusions are undoubtedly right. If God and his 
angels invoke blessings on the Prophet, what is man that he should 
vresume to sit in judgment upon the actions of such an exalted 
being? But Muhammadanism handled as Syed Ameer Ali would 
have us treat it, vanishes away like morning mist until nothing re- 
mains, The pilgrimage to Mecca, the five daily prayers, the laws 
about slavery, marriage and divorce, so soon as they cease to be re- 
garded as divine ordinances, lose all their binding force. The wild 
Jewish legends and old Arabic traditions which so plentifully en- 
cumber the pages of the Koran, and make it such weary reading to 
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the Western mind, would have to be carefully excised as, in the 
West at least, their retention would certainly give occasion for the 
irreverent to blaspheme. ‘The revelations accorded to Muhammad 
regarding Ayesha, and the Coptic siave and his other wives, would 
also have to go. And in truth it is difficult to say what could 
be safely preserved, except the addresses setting forth the unity 
and majesty of God. But how changed would even these be, if 
men were asked to receive them, not as a voice proceeding out 
of the clouds and darkness that shroud the splendour of God, but 
merely as the speculative opinions of an untutored Arab poet. 
“A mere opinion” the Koran tells us, “attaineth not unto any 
truth.” When therefore Syed Ameer Ali speaks of “the grand 
destiny which the religion of Muhammad has yet to fulfil in the 
world” — which wesuppose means the conversionof the West— 
we wish he bad been somewhat more explicit. The only con- 
ceivable reason for which the West would become Muhammadan, 
would be that Islam was a Revelation from God. Is the Korun then 
the word of God; and if so, where is the proof of it? If on the 
other hand it be not the word of God in the orthodox sense (and 
the Syed speaks of it throughout as the composition of Muhammad), 
it lacks the one element of persuasion which alone could have the 
power to convert a Christian into a Muhammadan. -It does not 
and cannot speak with authority. And this remark brings me to 
what is more immediately the subject of my essay—CHRISTEN- 
pom and IstamM. Syed Ameer Ali has of course a good deal to 
say on this point, and it is needless to add, that under his handling, 
both Christ and Christianity come out very small indeed. All the 
little good that there is in the world has, according to him, flowed 
from Islam, and by far the larger part of the evil from 
Christianity. The greatest calamity it appears that ever happen- 
ed to Europe was the terrible defeat of the Arabs at the battle 
of Tours, and the repulse of the Muhammadans when they besieg- 
ed Constantinople for the first time. Had these events turned 
out otherwise, Europe would have become Muhammadan, arts and 
literature would have been accelerated seven hundred years, and 
there would have been no religious wars, or religious persecutions. 
Spain in particular would “not have become the intellectual desert 
it now is, bereft of the glories of centuries ;’ and “ the reformation 
of the Christian Chureh would have been accomplished centuries 
earlier.” “Islam,” it appears, “introduced into the modern 
world civilisation, philosophy, the arts and the sciences: every 
thing that ennobles the heart and elevates the mind.” From 
all which it is also plainly apparent that the Syed can, when it 
pleases him, write very pure and perfect nonsense. Christ he 
considers as far inferior to Muhammad both in the purity and 
grandeur of his life and teachings, and in the work He has accom- 
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plished. But precisely as he has totally misconceived the 
spring and motive power from whence the religion of Muhammad 
drew its terrible aggressive force; and also when that force was 
spent, the nerveless, unprogressive apathy under which the regions 
of Islam are at this moment every where rotting into utter bar- 
barism ; so also has he failed to understand what Christianity is. 
He talks of Christ throughout as the Prophet of Nazareth; this, 
of course, is only natural; but he seems to have no perception 
that had Christians deemed him to be only such, there would have 
been no Christendom, Men and women did not submit to the 
axe and the stake for a Jewish prophet, but for an incarnate God 
who had overcome death and brought light and immortality into 
the world. Religious faith, in this as in all other instances, was 
awakened and sustained by a revelation (real or supposed, 
it matters not) direct from God and made by God. When men speak 
of the belief in Christianity as being on the wane, they mean that 
men are beginning to regard Christ simply as a prophet or teachier, 
and not as adivine being who, in revealing the secrets beyond 
the grave, spoke of that which He knew from personal ex- 
perience. 

A rational, enduring and progressive religious faith must possess 
both an objective and subjective foundation. Subjectively it must 
meet and respond to the spiritual needs and aspirations of hnu- 
manity ; objectively it must be laid ona firm basis of historical fact. 
All religions, except one, have broken down on either the one side 
or the other ;-and most-commonly on both. It is natural that en- 
thusiastic Muhammadans, like Syed Ameer Ali, should speak of 
Islam as still having a great destiny to fulfil; and it is possible 
that at some remote day, the decaying body of Islam may shuke 
its limbs together under some fierce impulse of enthusiasm, and 
hurling them en masse on Europe, seek to recover, at the sword’s 
point, the burning zeal and invincible force of its prime, Writers 
like Mr. Palgrave and others declare that the old fire is gradually 
awakening within the soul of Muhammadanism, and that Christen- 
dom may again have to repeat, in veritable earnest, the prayer to 
be delivered from “Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics.’ We utter- 
ly disbelieve these gloomy prognostications ; but this at avy rate 
is not “the grand destiny ” which Syed Ameer Ali foresees in the 
future. Islam in his eyes is to become a grand regenerating 
Power, which is to embrace the Western world, not less than the 
East within the range of its influence. It is difficult to believe 
that even a devout Muhammadan, who has been in Europe, should 
cherish with any degree of conviction so chimerical a dream as this, 
There is about as much chance of the old Pagan mythology being 
restored, and of sacrifices being offered up to Apollo and Minerva. 
The question would never get so far as to be debated. The sink- 
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ing down of the West into a condition of utter scepticism and 
religious indifference is just conceivable; the substitution of 
Muhammad for Christ is palpably ridiculous. The claims of only 
one faith, as a revelation from God, are yet held as matter 
worthy of debate, and that faith is Christianity. That the faith 
in Christ will eventually emerge from its present fiery trials more 
deeply rooted in the hearts and consciences of men, is my firm 
conviction. The present questioning and debating, which seems 
to many to be cutting out the very heart of it, are, in my opinion, 
only cutting away certain excrescences and outer coverings, which 
have hindered its full beauty and significance from appearing to 
the world. They are driving the Defenders of the Faith to seek 
for a foundation laid, so to speak, deep in the nature and life of 
man, which must therefore be as enduring as humanity it- 
self. Unproveable assertions about miracles, inspiration, the 
authority of the church, and the like—assertions about which it is 
impossible to argue except in a circle—are becoming less and less 
frequent every day. Christ established his divinity by performing 
miracles. Yes, but how do you know that he did actually perform 
these miracles? Because the Bible says so. Yes, but how do you 
know that the Bible speaks truth in this matter? Because it 
is a divinely inspired book and therefore infallible. Yes, but how 
do you know it is divinely inspired? To this there is no response, 
except because the Bible is true, or because the Church says so, 
which only removes the difficulty a step further back. For if we 
ask whence the Church derived this authority, we must be told 
from Christ, and then the old weary round of question and answer 
must be trod again until we are brought round to our first starting 
point. Modern criticism has then done us the'service to make 
this singular method of proving a position increasingly impos- 
sible. It has compelled the thoughtful Christian to seek for 
some more rational ground of faith than the argumenium in 
circulo. And it is not difficult to find. 

The idea of a special Revelation accorded to the Jewish people 


is distasteful to Modern Thought (misled it must be admitted by _ 


orthodox Theology), because it seems to involve a perpetual 
miracle. Modern Thought sees clearly enough that the Jews, their 
Leaders, Kings and Prophets, were men of like passions with 
ourselves, liable to the same errors, subject to the same infirmi- 
ties, and they ask what reason is there to suppose that these Psalms 
aud Prophecies of theirs were produced by any miraculous process 
peculiar to themselves. They are quite right as Christendom is 
beginning to discover. There was nothing miraculous in the pro- 
duction of the Jewish writings—not “ miraculous,” that is in the 
modern scientific application of the term—no breach or infraction 
of the Order of Nature. Assuming that there is a God, He must 
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govern the world either in this way or in that or some other. 
Assuming that He had determined to make known to men the 
method of His moral government, and selected as His agents for 
this purpose a particular people, and opened their minds to re- 
ceive this knowledge, there would be no breach in the laws of 
nature—nothing in any way more miraculous in the Jews’ possess- 
ing this particular knowledge, than in any man or nation possess- 
ing any gifts or powers whatsoever which are not possessed 
equally by the whole human race. The question resolves itself 
into one of simple historical fact. Did the Jew possess this know- 
ledge or did he not? We can see at a glance that the present 
advanced state of the Western world is not due to Jewish influen- 
ces alone. The education of a world is a work many-sided ; and 
there are vast regions of human activity which never came within 
the cognizance of the Jew. Man would be infinitely poorer than 
he is, if the gifts of Philosophy, Poetry, and Art had not been 
lavished upon the Greek, or if the capacity for government, and 
the sense of the majesty of Law had been withheld from the 
Roman, They all were divine gifts which have helped powerfully 
to“ build up the being that we are,” But it is manifest, from 
their whole history, that neither Greek nor Roman ever attained to 
a living and lasting conviction of a One God ruling the earth in 
righteousness, or as Mr. Arnold would prefer to put it of “an 
enduring Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 
The utter corruption that overtook their schemes of life is due 
to the lack of this- conviction ; and not only so, but wherever and 
at whatever time we examine the story of men, we find that 
nations have decayed and fallen back into barbarism just as they 
have ceased to believe in an “enduring power not themselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” 

This essential element then, in the growth of humanity, has been 
supplied by the Jew; insomuch that could we sever from the 
structure of Modern Thought all that it has derived from Jewish 
sources, the very belief in this “enduring power” would perish 
from among us. This is both illustrated and confirmed by the 
remarkable fact that where the literature of the Jews has not 
penetrated, the belief, as a practical guide to conduct, never has 
existed and does not do so at the present time. It is manifest, 
moreover, that the experiences of life do not suggest it asa matter 
of course ; otherwise it would have been the common heritage of 
Assyrian, Chaldean, Greek, and Roman. Whence, then, had the 
Jew this knowledge which none of the nations of antiquity pos- 
sessed—to the clear and perfect apprehension of which the Jew 
himself could never attain—and yet to forget which has been, as 
all history shews, the death knell of empires and dominions, 
the sure and certain precursor of utter decay. Is there any 
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answer possible, any answer conceivable except that the Jew was 
taught it by God? The estheticism of the Greek, the practical 
ability of the Roman, the mora insight of the Jew, are all His 
gifts ; but the last involves of necessity a clearer and more direct 
perception of the mind of the Giver. The first two are as though 
we should guess at a man’s character through the medium of 
his works; the last as though we should know his character 
by direct contact with the man himself. In what way could 
it be expressed better or more truly than as a Revelation or Disco- 
very of God? And so also with regard to the Incarnation. There 
is nothing miraculous, no infraction of the Order of Nature, in the 
statement that the Word of God took flesh and dwe}t among men. 
Spring and Summer, Autumn and Winter were not thereby dis- 
arranged ; all things in heaven and earth went on as they had done 
from the beginning ; only God who had been partially manifested 
again and again in all the good and great men who had ever lived, 
revealed Himself fully in the form of a man. The Word of God 
who had been the light of every man who had come into the world 
was then made known in the fullness of His perfection. The point 
at issue is not a question as to the possibility of the miraculous, 
but one of simple historical fact. Can Christianity be accounted 
for in any other way? For if the New Testament History be true, 
the Incarnation, so far from being an infraction, must be a part of 
the Universal Order. Here, then, is that which modern criticism 
has effected for the faith in Christ. Hitherto we have been expected 
to swallow it, so to speak, in a lump and undigested, in virtue of 
a number of miraculous sanctions—miracles, inspiration, Church 
authority—which were supposed to act as a fence putting it quite 
out of the reach of irreverent criticism. But now, at length, it has 
been discovered that the fences derive all their strength from that 
which they are supposed to defend. They may be true, if Chris- 
tiavity be true ; but they cannot be assumed to be true, and then 
used as arguments to prove the truth of Christianity. The very 
foundations of the Faith are now being assailed, and this I say is an 
advantage, because in no other way could the indestructibility of 
those foundations be adequately made known. The discussion has 
passed into the arena of facts. What has Christ done for mankind? 
Can generation after generation be led into an ever higher life, 
and fuller development, while their mental food from childhood 
is a gross and palpable falsehood? Do we find this progress in 
lands where Christianity has not been known? Does such progress 
generally accompany truth or falsehood? Such questions as these 
every one will perceive, cannot be pushed aside offliand by an 
a priori assertion that miracles are impossible and _ therefore 
Christianity must be a delusion. 

The next great change that is being gradually effected by Modern 
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Thought is a right estimation of the evidential value of the miracu- 
lous. Until within the last forty years, miracles constituted the very 
cornerstone of the Christian Faith, with two almost equally disas- 
trous results. If from any cause whatsoever any one became convinc- 
ed that miracles were impossible, the whole fabric of Christianity, 
so far as he was concerned, came down witha run. During the 
eighteenth century this kind of scepticism abounded, and it could 
not well have been otherwise. Miracles proving Christianity, it was 
impossible that Christianity should render miracles authentic ; the 
evidence of their possibility must be sought for elsewhere; and 
especially by an examination of the regular order of Nature. Now 
the recognised definition of a miracle was a break in the order of 
Nature ; of course therefore such an examination per se could conduct 
to no other result than to an utter disbelief in the miraculous, and this 
feeling, we see, manifestedin the Deismof thatiday, But even to those 
who experienced no difficulty in accepting the miracles of the Bible 
as historical facts, the undue prominence given to them had the 
effect of shutting out from their perceptions the moral beauty 
of Christ’s teaching. Dreadful scholastic definitions of “ Atone- 
ment,” of “ Justification,” of “ Original Sin” were accepted without 
hesitation, without an inquiry whether they did not outrage all 
the moral instincts of man. What matter if they did? God had 
manifested His omnipotence by a variety of wonderful and 
tremendous achievements, and the duty of weak humanity was not 
to argue and criticise, butto hear and obey. But Modern Thought 
has wrought here a great and most beneficial change. It has driven 
Theology to see that men cannot be policed and bullied into Chris- 
tianity. It is the love of God, and not His power, which will alone 
avail to regenerate the world. Looking at the Bible records and 
the history of Christendom under this new light, the miraculous 
at once passes into that subordinate position befitting it. We 
found above that a special Revelation of God having been granted 
to the Jews is established by the fact that they actually did poss- 
ess this intuition. The Jewish Psalmists and Prophets, and- in a 
less degree the entire nation, were inspired and bound together 
by this awful and abiding consciousness af God in a wholly unique 
and exceptional manner. Butin all other respects they were made 
of precisely the same clay as ordinary humanity, subject to the 
same errors and infirmities, and liable to the same intellectual 
delusions. Consequently if we cut out, as pure legend, the entire 
miraculous element from the histories of the Old Testament ; the 
“ God-consciousness ” (as the Germans would term it) which is 
the important fact for us, would remain as true and significant 
as ever. For this last is a fact guaranteed to us by the actual 
present preservation of poems and prophesies whence it speaks forth 
in every line ; the (so-called) “ miracles” are merely the means 
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whereby the Jews believed themselves to have attained that 
knowledge—a point on which they might easily have been mis. 
taken. Putan analogous case. A man has come to the knowledge 
of a certain fact, which he can state clearly and accurately, 
and which is capable of being verified ; but when pressed to give 
an account of the process whereby he grasped this fact, he gives 
one which is manifestly vague and erroneous. Does this invalidate 
the fact? Assuredly not, for that as we have said is capable of 
being verified independently. It only shows that the man does 
know the one thing, but does not know the other. The moment 
a man apprehends this distinction and all the consequences that 
flow from it, the miraculous portions of the Old Testament become 
so many statements of fact asserted by old historians, the examina- 
tion of which he is ready to undertake in the same dispassionate 
frame of mind as of similar statements in Herodotus. But what 
then is the attitude of mind which a thoughtful man should 
assume regarding the miracles of the Old Testameut? Are 
they facts, or are they only myths? The question is ore 
which cannot be answered offhand ; which will be answered in 
different ways by different people. I will try to explain my own 
position. 

The consciousness in the Jew that God was about his path, 
and about his bed, and spying out all his ways, had the in- 
evitable result of making him either apprehend—or imagine that 
he did so—the direct interposition of the Almighty in everything 
that befel him. It is plain that a habit of mind like this, in a rude 
untutored age that had never learned to enterrogate Nature, was the 
exact soil on which a crop of miracles would be sown and fructify 
in almost unlimited abundance. Legends would grow up plentifully 
and be easily accepted which told of any striking illustration of God’s 
especial favour for his chosen people ; and there are many stories re- 
corded in the Old Testament which, to my thinking, manifestly bear 
this legendary character. The passage of the Israelites into Canaan, 
dryshod over the Jordan ; the fall of the walls of Jericho ; the 
miraculous feats recorded of the prophet Elisha, seem to me to be 
stories of this kind. The staying of the sun and moon was, I 
fancy, originally intended as nothing but a poetical fancy ; it was 
converted into concrete fact in the transfer from the Book of Jas- 
her to that of Joshua. But there are other stories in the Old 
Testament which are records of facts that actually happened, and 
only interpreted in a manner alien to modern thought. A miracle 
it must be remembered in the mind of a Jew, was not an infrac- 
tion of one of our (so-called) laws of Nature. He knew nothing 
about these; it was simply a sign of God’s presence—that is, it 
was addressed to the mind and not the eye of the beholder. 
Its significance resided in its subjective power over the soul. 
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Take by way of illustration the sign of the Burning Bush. 
Modern Thought reading this story at once exclaims, “ This is ab- 
surd; the property of fire is to burn and consume whatever it 
touches ; what therefore Moses beheld could not have been a bush 
actually on fire, but an optical delusion.” Granted. But why 
should not God employ an optical delusion as the means of producing 
a conviction of His presence? “Abu Ali al-Fudail, a celebrated 
ascetic and one of the men of the path drew his origin,” we are 
told by the Arabic biographer, Ibn Khallikan, “ from a family of 
the tribe of Tamim, which had settled at Taladkan. He commenced 
his life as a highway robber and intercepted travellers on the 
road from Abiward to Sarakhs, but his conversion was operated 
by the following circumstance. As he was climbing over a wall 
to see a girl whom he loved, he heard a voice pronounce this 
verse of the Koran, ‘Is not the time yet come to those who 
believe that their hearts should humbly submit to the admoni- 
tion of God?’ (Sura 57 v. 15). On this he exclaimed, ‘ O Lord 
that time is come!’ He then went away from the place and 
the approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a ruin- 
ed edifice.- He there found a band of travellers, one of whom said 
to the others, ‘ Let us set out,’ but another answered, ‘Let us 
rather wait till daylight, for al-Fudail is on the road and will stop 
us. Al-Fudail then turned his heart to God, and assured them 
they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst the greatest of 
saints.” The verse of the Koran which thus converted, as if by 
magic, a robber into a saint—can it- be described in any way so 
truly, so accurately as that it was to him a sign of God’s presence ? 
The bright light which shone round about Saul as he journeyed 
towards Damascus may or may not have been a miracle in the mo- 
dern signification of the term ; it is impossible to say whether it 
was or not, and it is utterly unimportant. It was to the future 
apostle, a sign of God’s presence ; aud as such it became the turn- 
ing point of his career, and one of the mightiest and most far reach- 
ing events that are to be found in the entire history of Christen- 
dom. The sign of the burning bush is an exactly analagous in- 
stance. The exile from his own people, brooding over their wrongs 
and sufferings in the silence and solitude of the desert, must often 
have re-called the promises made to Abraham. The future Found- 
er of a nation, rich in all the learning of the Egyptians, endowed 
With strength and courage and wisdom, must often have had 
within him an eager desire to lead forth his down-trodden fellows 
to the Promised Land. Could it be possible that God might have 
predestined him for the accomplishment of this glorious task ? 
If so, He would surely vouchsafe-him some sign of His presence 
and aid? His thought appears to meet with a response. fle sees 
the bush that burns with fire and is not consumed ; he hears a 
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voice commanding him to undertake, in full assurance of success, 
the mighty work he had been brooding over. Of what importance 
is it to us to guage the exact scientific value of this vision. What 
matter whether the burning bush were an objective fact, or simply 
a subjective and purely personal experience. Moses, we may rest 
assured, did not weigh such nice points; he accepted it as a 
sign of God's presence ; and the result proved him to be right, 
Had Moses failed in his endeavour ; or had he never attempted the 
deliverance of his people, the vision of the burning bush would 
have been to us an optical delusion and nothing more. But when 
we know it to have been a critical epoch in the history of the 
world—an event fraught with illimitable consequences—it becomes, 
not the less an optical delusion—if we are bound to translate 
the language of the Bible into the scientific jargon of the day— 
but one sent for a particular end, informed with a divine purpose, 
serving and intended to serve as a sign of God’s presence. The 
ten plagues of Egypt, the passage across the Red Sea, the three 
days of pestilence that humbled the pride of King David, were all 
miracles which would be much better described as “signs of God's 
presence.” Probably all three, and certainly the last two were 
due to purely natural causes, but not the less God made use of 
purely natural phenomena to work out great moralends. And 
does He not continue to do so still? Have not war and famine 
and pestilence, and tremendous natural catastrophes been accept- 
ed in all ages and by all nations as the signs of God’s anger, re-call- 
ing humanity to a sense of the duties laid upon them? Do not 
peace and plenty, exactly as of old, make us feel that there is one 
who “sendeth rain and fruitful seasons filling our hearts with joy 
and gladness?” They are signs of God’s presence to us ; they were 
nothing more to the Jews. 

The Jew knew nothing about secondary causes; he drew no 
distinction between the natural and the miraculous; God with 
him was allinall, God it was who came walking upon tbe 
wings of the wind; who covered himself with light as it were, 
with a garment, and stretched out the havens like a curtain. God 
it was who had made the world so fast that it could not be moved 
who sent the rain and the thunder, the storm and the sunshine. 
And hence the sign of the Burning Bush, which led to his 
deliverance from Egypt, was also a sign of His presence ; the 
plagues which humbled the haughtiness of Pharaoh, the storm 
that destroyed his army in the waters of the Red Sea, were alike 
the work of God. If you had asked him whether they were 
brought about by natural or supernatural causes, he would have 
attached no meaning whatever to such an inquiry. God had 
delivered his peop'e, that was all he knew. God had stretched 
forth his arm over tke river of Egypt, and the waters had become 
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as blood; God had “caused the sea to go back by a strong, 
east wind and made the sea, dry land ;” but the terins “ natural ’ 
and “miraculous” belong to a jargon which had not then 
come into existence. It was the fact of deliverance that impress- 
ed the Jew; not the physical conditions under which it was 
accomplished. There is, I admit, a considerable quantity of 
legendary matter in the Old Testament which cannot be made 
subject to this principle. For example, it seems to me impossible 
to regard the dialogue between Balaam and his ass 
otherwise than as a myth pure and simple; not only is it utterly 
incredible, but it is meaningless and irrelevant, a manifest inter- 
polation which destroys the continuity of the story. Other inci- 
dents such as in the contest of Elijah with the priests of Baal the 
fire that came down from heaven .and consumed the sacrifice, are 
either pure miracles or pure myths; they cannot be explained 
away as merely natural phenomena, interpreted after a manner 
peculiar to the Jews. Their authenticity or otherwise will de- 
pend very much on the frame of mind which a critic brings to 
their examination. But here too, in order to correctly estimate 
their significance, we must bear in mind that they are parts of a 
whole—incidents in a grand national drama, gradually unfolded 
from the call of Abraham to the return from the Captivity. 
During all this long period we are witnesses, so to speak, of the 
history of an idea—the idea of a One God ruling the earth in 
righteousness; gradually detaching itself from polytheistic and an- 
thropomorphic elements, until it acquires an undisputed ascendancy 
over the Jewish mind. This it is which gives its special unity to 
the Old Testament writings. They may be read as a grand epic 
poem which recounts the long contest between the many gods and 
the One—Isis and Dagon and Bel and Ashtareth and Moloch, 
against the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—resulting in 
the ultimate victory of the One. What judgment we pass on the 
objective reality of the incidents of this tremendous contest will 
depend mainly upon the judgment we have come to regarding 
the objective reality of the contest itself. Was it an actual verit- 
able struggle between spiritual powers of good and evil, or only a 
shadow-fight projected from the too active imagination of the 
Jew? If the last, then we may be certain fire never came down 
from heaven at the bidding of Elijah. But if Elijah was in word 
and in fact, the servart of a Living God, the story ceases at 
least to be incredible on @ priori grounds, The questions then 
to be asked are—l, Does the story, as related, bear the im- 
press of veracity? 2, Was the end to be obtained sufficient- 
ly great to justify the means? From my stand-point both 
questions would be answered in the affirmative. The history of the 
Jews too, it must be remembered, commences with the call of 
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Abraham, and not with the story of the Fall. But commencing 
from that point, I think that with the aid of this simple principle— 
that a miracle to the Jew was not a breach in the Order of 
Nature, of which he knew nothing whatever, but “a sign of God's 
presence ” to be tested by its effects upon the mind—the “ mira- 
culous” difficulties of the Old Testament may nearly all be sur- 
mounted without questioning the veracity of the writers or destroy- 
ing the moral significance of “the sign.” Itis manifestly absurd 
to expect that a Jew of that period will record and describe na- 
tural or other extraordinary phenomena with the scientific caution 
and precision of a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

So much on “the miraculous” as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. But it is clear that the miracles of Christ cannot be treat- 
ed in the same manner; either they were objective realities or 
they were nothing at all. What then, in the face of Modern 
Thought, is the position we must take up here. On this subject, 
the first point worth noting, as it seems to me, is that none of the 
acts recorded of Christ are of that nature that if accomplishec, they 
would need the whole solar system to be thrown out of gear. 
They are mostly acts of healing which derive their miraculous 
character not from their inherent impossibility, but from the absence 
of secondary agencies in effecting them. The feeding of the five 
thousand, the raising of Lazarus, and the Resurrection, do not come 
under this category ; but these likewise are, if we may use the ex- 
pression, detached events having no far-reaching ties with the whole 
system of things as would have been the case, had Joshua really 
stayed the motion of the sun and moon; or if the sun had really 
gone back fifteen degrees on the dial of Ahaz. They do not disorga- 
nise nature ; they work no consequences outside of themselves ; they 
only contradict experience. Of course they, as well as all things else 
recorded of Him, are utterly incredible if Christ was only a man; 
but if the Lord of all life, physical and mental, was to be revealed 
to the world; if the consciousness of Immortality was to be 
impressed upon men, they become the most natural and fitting 
means for accomplishing those ends, Now, no one acquainted with 
the Epistles of the New Testament would be hardy enough to assert 
that the early Churches adopted Christ as their ever present 
though invisible head, knowing Him to be nothing but a man. 
St. Paul writing to the Romans says that he is entrusted with “a 
Gospel of God concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, who was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the Resurrection of His dead 
limbs ;” and this mode of regarding Christ is common to all the 
Epistles. They establish the fact that from the very birth of 
Christendom, Jesus of Nazareth was regarded as the manifes- 
tation of God in a human form, and that the proof of this rested 
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upon the belief in His Resurrection from the dead. And if we 
look along the whole history of Christendom, we shall find it one 
unbroken testimony to St. Paul’s assertion that “if Christ be not 
risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain and your faith is 
also vain.” Theethics of Jesus of Nazareth, apart from this belief in 
His divinity, would have availed nothing; menand women clung with 
invineible faith, not to a moral teacher, but to the incarnate Son 
of God who had entered into the state of death, had grappled 
with that—the universal irresistible enemy of man—and had over- 
come it. They could endure the worst which tyrants and persecu- 
tors could inflict on them because, since the entrance of Christ into 
the state of death, and His Resurrection thence, there no longer 
stretched beyond the margin of the grave a dim land peopled with 
strange and fearful shapes, but ‘a-heaven from which there came 
and could come nothing but light and blessing to the earth.” The 
miracle of the Resurrection may then be said to be the cardinal 
fact, the very corner-stone of Christianity. If the evidence breaks 
down here, no internal beauty, no adaptibility to the moral needs 
of Humanity, can preserve the faith once delivered to the Apestles 
from being treated as an imposture or delusion. ‘They erected 
it on this foundation, and if that be removed, the superstructure 
necessarily tumbles into ruin. On the other hand if this fact 
can be established on a firm and solid basis, even a_ professed 
sceptic would have little reluctance in receiving as objective truths 
the other miracles recorded in the Gospels. 

The relation in which the Epistles stand to the Gospels is often 
unwittingly overlooked, and long trains of argument are built up due 
mainly to this omission, The Gospels are handled as if they had 
built up the early Christian Churches, and the Epistles had come 
after them. The exact opposite is the truth. The Epistles are 
specially valuable as giving usina form altogether beyond suspicion 
the fundamental beliefs of nascent Christendom, almost immediately 
after the death of Christ. The incidental notices of Jesus scattered 
through them are in perfect harmony with the portrait drawn for 
us in the Four Gospels ; the great salient facts of Christ’s life and 
death are, nearly all of them referred to in language devoid of am- 
biguity ; and Gospels and Epistles, so far as they cover the same 
ground, illustrate and confirm, but never contradict each other’s 
statements. The Gospels again, whether historical or not, are mani- 
festly the work of earnest seekers after truth. None but men who 
felt to the uttermost the beauty of holiness and charity and strove 
to manifest it forth in their own lives, could have delineated ‘the 
Saviour ” of the Evangelists—a fact altogether incompatible with 
at least wilful imposture, In truth, even in the present age of 
scepticism and criticism, their narratives would be credited with- 
out hesitation. but for the intermingling of “the miraculous,” 
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But if it can be shown that the most stupendous miracle of all 
recorded by them is testified by an abundance and variety of 
evidence, which can rarely be accumulated round any historical 
fact, then a fortiori the lesser miracles become stripped of their 
incredibility. If we can accept the Resurrection, with as much 
assurance of certainty, say, as the Battle of Waterloo, we should 
have no difficulty in believiug the miracles of healing, the casting 
out of devils, and the like. 

We find, then, that immediately after the death of an obscure 
Galilean preacher, a society rose up in the heart of ‘the Roman 
Empire claiming Him as their divine though invisible Head, and 
appealing in confirmation to the fact of His Resurrection. This 
Society, unlike those nurtured upon ordinary superstitions, does 
not become a gloomy intractable fanaticism which merely agitates 
without purifying the world in which it exists. Without material 
force, it simply wins its way by the persuasive power of a high 
ideal presented before the minds of men. From the evidence 
of its literature we find that among its first and most devoted 
adherents were men of profound thought, and the most beautiful 
and elevated spiritual capacities. ‘They rank to this day as among 
the greatest moral teachers of all ages. We find that this belief 
in a Resurrection nerves slaves and weak women to endure with- 
out flinching the most terrible tortures ; and we see finally that 
during a period of eighteen centuries, it has reigned with increas- 
ing power over the minds of men, but acting throughout as an 
incentive to all progress. ‘The first thing, then, I would ask: Is 
there anything akin to this in the history of the world? Do 
false superstitions lead to these admirable consequences? In 
the case of broken down religions can we not, with ease, disengage 
the good from the bad? Do we not all say that that which led 
men to higher levels of life was good—that which tended to lower 
and corrupt them, was bad? And is it not the merest truism to say 
that the one was good because it had truth in it, and the other 
bad because it had not? Without this belief in a Resurrection 
the very foundation and vital sap of Christendom would have been 
lacking—Does it accord then with human nature to believe that it 
puts forth its loveliest blossoms, and yields its choicest fruits when 
fed upon a lie? 

“But the actual accounts of the Resurrection “—say some— 
“How are we to believe these? The details differ so much from 
each other that any attempt to reconcile them is futile.’ What 
of that? We do not cisbelieve the fact of the Battle of Water- 
loo because there are utterly hopeless discreparcies in French, 
English, and Prussian accounts of it. They are all at one as to 
a great battle having been fought, and that is sufficient to estab- 
lish the central fact. Nay, in this matter of the Resurrection, 
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the discordant accounts given in the Four Gospe!s immeasurably 
strengthen the evidence for the event itself. Had they agreed in 
every particular, the result would certainly have been deemed a 
concerted fergery. ‘The four accounts as we have them, are utterly 
free from a suspicion of collusion ; and show, therefore, that the 
belief was universal in the early Church. It was only natural 
and indeed inevitable that in the widely scattered early Churches, 
where the means of intercommunication were scanty and difficult, 
there should be differences of detail in the collatera circumstances 
that attended the great central fact; but they cannot invalidate 
that—rather as I have already said, they multiply the evidence in 
proof of it. 

This belief, then, in the first instance must have been propaga- 
ted by the Apostles. If uot the statement of a fact, it must have 
been either a conscious imposture or a mere delusion of the ima- 
gination. The theory of “conscious imposture ” may be dismissed 
without discussion. All reasonable critics are agreed that conscious 
liars could not have laid the foundations of Christianity. There 
remains, then, that of an “imaginative delusion.” Nothing that I 
can say is likely to detach any one from this theory who has 
already embraced it. There is a credulity of scepticism which 
is not less irrational than the credulity of superstition ; but I will 
point out the huge weight of probability that tells against it. 
Even an imaginative delusion must spring from some root; and 
in the present case it could have been only one of: two. The 
Prophet of Nazareth may have been a man precisely as the Four 
Gospels have depicted, asserting himself to be the long promised 
Messiah of the seed of Abraham in whom all the generations of 
the world were to be blessed, exhibiting at once His power over 
the world and His love towards mankind by a series of redemp- 
tive acts—triumphs over disease and misery and sin—informing 
the minds of those who heard Him with a new moral life; pre- 
dicting His death upon the cross, but declaring at the same time 
that this—His seeming defeat—would really be the commencement 
of His conquest over the powers of the world ; that on the third 
day He would rise from the grave, and that from that hour, a 
Spirit would proceed from Him; which slewly but surely would 
penetrate the obdurate heart of man, and make a new heaven 
and a new earth. The fierce, capricious and lustful deities of the 
old Pagan mythologies would be re-placed by One who out of His 
tender love towards mankind suffered death upon the cross ; the 
principle of self-love would be re-placed by that of self-sacrifice ; 
the worship of power by that of love. If the Prophet were really 
aman such as this, then the belief in His Resurrection might, 
perhaps, have been the imagination only of loving minds; but 
then it is manifest also that in such a case it would have been 
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Deny the Resurrection and Christianity becomes like a rootless 
stick planted in a waste of sand, which nevertheless becomes 
vaster, mightier, and more enduring, than all the trees of the 
forest. 

Few, however, of those who reject Christianity care to examine 
with any thoroughness the chain of historical evidence that knits 
together the religion of Christendom. It is a task tedious and 
laborious in the extreme, and men prefer to believe upon trust 
that English theologians are profoundly ignorant, except Bishop 
Colenso to whom it has been given to destroy the Pentateuch 
utterly ; and that Germans, who—also upon trust—are credited with 
inexhaustible learning and an unerring critical acumen, have prov- 
ed the Bible to be myth from beginning to end.* ‘Their alienation 
from Christianity is due to some statement of its leading doc- 
trines revolting to their moral sense, which has been impressed 
upon them when children, or enforced in later life with terrific 
threats by some injudicious preacher. But in no department of 
theology have the enlightening and purifying influences of Modern 
Thought operated with more marvellous results than here ; aud 
it is in the great and thorough reformation which the dogmatic 
system of Christianity is under process of undergoing that I rest 
my faith in its permanent power over humanity. So long as the 
foundations of Christianity were sought for in something not 
essentially moral—such, for example, as the power of God mani- 
fested in the achievement of prodigies, or an Infallible spirit 
ventriloquising through the passive minds of Psalmists and Pro- 
phets—the moral contradictions involved in scholastic systems of 
theology were, as we have already said, held to be of comparatively 
small moment. Christianity was boldly held to be a set of com- 
mands from God proved by miracles, and enforced by frightful 
penalties ; if in the face of all this any one chose to reject it on the 
score that it: offended against his conscience, that was his look 
out. He knew the consequences. We do not mean to say that any 
one ever did or ever could become a Christian driven thereto by 
a panic at the thought of hell fire. The extraordinary inconsis- 
tency of the mind enabled human beings in all ages to believe at 
one and the same time in the everlasting love of God, and 
His everlasting wrath against those who had sinned ; just as num- 
bers of devout people have held slavery to be in exact harmony 
with the precepts of Christ. Buta time comes when men as 
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though by magic, awake up to a sense of the error that has so long 
been hidden from them, and then, like Othello,— 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Will ever medicine them to that sweet sleep 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Such is it now. The fetters of scholastic theology have been 
broken ; the old dogmas so formal, precise and business-like, seem 
all at once to have collapsed, and it appears to be in any one’s power 
to make the shifting cloud, called Christianity, assume what shape 
he pleases. So we find the authority of Christ appealed to to estab- 
lish every variety of Faith, from the infallibility of the Pope, away 
to the vaguest and most shadowy Theism ; and people think as 
they listen to the Babel of tongues that the power of the ‘Teacher 
of Nazareth must be passing away, not reflecting that this univer- 
sal appeal to His authority is a conclusive testimony to the breadth 
of His teaching and the depth to which it must have probed the 
human heart. The change that is passing over Christian theology 
is the putting of a living soul into the dead bones of dogma, the 
transforming of formal propositions iu divinity into the exhibition 
of a Power actually and sensibly engaged in the redemption of 
Mankind from evil. A few paragraphs will suffice to shew this 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

The story of “the Fall’ as related in the second chapter 
of Genesis has succumbed, or is fast doing so, under the assaults 
of scientific discovery and a more searching Biblical criticism, 
We know now that the appearance of man upon the earth 
ascends into an antiquity infinitely more remote than was 
contemplated by the writer of this Eastern Apologue; 
while the latest critical inquiries tend to establish that the 
story itself is of Babylonish origin, and appropriated by the 
Jews during the Captivity. Whether this be so or not, few 
people now-a-days think of quoting Adam and Eve and the talking 
serpent, as a proof of a primal fall or the need of an atonement. They 
have been driven to seek for its evidence, not in an Oriental 
parable of doubtful origin, but in the very nature of man; and 
there they find the story written in characters which those who run 
may read, Is man in the state in which he ought to be? Or is it 
not the fact that the voice of conscience is continually reminding 
every one of us, that we are continually transgressing moral laws 
we are made to obey? Can man do the thing that he 
would? Or is not the experiepce of St. Paul, an universal one, 
that to will is present with us, but the power to do that which we 
would is absent? Do not we all see in the innocent guileless faces of 
children, an image of what our minds should be ; but is it not a sad 
but incontrovertible truth that from the first moment of our birth 
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all the evil that has been done before us, weaves its meshes around us, 
and gradually drains us dry of that early purity and joyousness ? 
There are men, it is true, who fight against this universal enemy with 
some measure of success ; they ascend to higher levels of existence 
than the crowd below ; but here again is not Paul’s agonised en- 
treaty to be delivered “from the body of this death,” an universal 
experience? And are there not many more who become the wil- 
ling slaves of the evil influences about them, and steadily, as the 
saying is, “go to the bad”? Orif we take a larger outlook, does 
it not become daily more and more apparent that war and _pesti- 
lence and famine, are the results of human selfishness, human 
ignorance, and human indolence? Do not all the poverty, and 
wretchedness, and disease and filth abroad in the world, which we 
are so utterly powerless to remedy, shew that humanity has fallen 
into an utterly chaotic’ and disorganised condition? Man cannot 
remedy or remove this vast accumulation of evil and error, for as 
we have just been compelled to admit, he is incapable of elevat- 
ing even his single self to his own ideal of what he should be. 
If he cannot effect this in a single instance, it is manifestly ab- 
surd to suppose that he will ever effect it for the world at large. 
Thus we are led to see that the Christian doctrine of a “ Fall of 
Man” does not in the smallest degree depend upon the story of 
Adam and Eve. It merely asserts a patent and terrible fact, that 
men have fallen into a wrong state, and lack the ability to bring 
themselves into a right one. 

Out of this fact springs the need of an atonement,—in other 
words the need to be brought into harmony with the Creator. 
Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have nearly succeeded 
in getting rid of Shylock-like explanations of the Atonement— 
legal transactions with a wrathful God who must have His pound 
of flesh if not from this person then from that—and have 
commenced to build upon the sure broad ground of human 
nature, It is, simply, a matter of fact, that, in all ages and 
among all people, the seemingly invincible power of evil has 
caused men, in a variety of ways, to regard it as a Divinity, 
Sometimes they have thought of it as a coequal principle with that 
of good ; sometimes they have called it Fate ; sometimes, as at the 
present day, the tendency is to regard man as only a cunningly 
contrived piece of mechanism which turns out what is called 
“good” or “evil” according to the manner of its inner construc- 
tion. It is plain that any one possessed by any of these beliefs, 
cannot enter heartily and confidently into the battle against evil, 
whether it be that within him or that in the world without. When- 
ever, as in India or the regions of Islam, the belief in Fatalism 
becomes general, stagnation ensues ; followed at no distant interval 
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only possible method of escape is to bring man to a right under. 
standing of the order of things—in other words to set him 
at one with the Creator of the universe. Does God hate eyil? 
Is He determined to eradicate it from His universe? Are men 
bound over to commit evil, whether they like it or not? Or js 
there a Power working on their side, stronger than the evil that is 
working out their destruction? To get at the right answers to these 
torturing doubts—in other words to know God—constitutes the 
doctrine or rather the fact of the Atonement. “God,” says St. Paul, 
“was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself,”—dispelling. 
that is, the false beliefs about Him, by the manifestation of His real 
character. I am not asserting that He actually did so ; that can 
be decided only by an examination of the historical evidence ; | 
am only pointing out here that the leading doctrines of 
Christianity are based upon the deepest needs of human nature, 
and perfectly harmonise with the teaching of conscience. 

From the doctrine of Atonement we pass naturally to that 
of Sacrifice. Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have 
shaken ourselves free from Medizval Theology with its dread- 
ful theories of a God who had made up His mind to destroy 
maukind, but forewent this amiable intention upon receiving 
an equivalent in the execution of his own sinless Son. We have 
got rid, I say, of all this; and with no glamour before our eyes, 
have come straight to the New Testament to find out what the 
life and death of Christ actually means. The professed object 
of Christ’s life and death was to work out the salvation of 
man in a two-fold manner—by the revelation of God in the ful- 
ness of His perfect Love, which constitutes what is known as 
the Doctrine of the Atonement—and by the illustration in His 
life and actions of the principle of conduct which ought to govern 
the relations of men with each other—in other words, the principle 
of self-sacrifice. It is a poor and mutilated conception of “salva- 
tion” which regards it as the future transfer of the fortunate 
recipient to some divine land flowing with milk and honey, and 
it runs counter to the direct declarations of Christ, “ Zhe King- 
dom of God is within you.” “This is life eternal (i.e., salvaticn) 
to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ 
Salvation constitutes a certain particular condition of mind ; when 
a man is brought into a right state, so that he obeys spontaneous- 
ly and without effort the voice of conscience enlightened by 
Christ, he is saved ; and just so far as any of us accomplish this, we 
enter into eternal life even here in this present world. The law of 
conduct, Christ teaches both in word and act, whereby alone we can 
approximate to this “ salvation of the soul,” is to sacrifice ourselves 
for the good of others ; love is the strongest power in the world, 
and through it alone can the families of men ever be united into 
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one. “1,” says Christ, “if I be lifted up will draw all men to me,” 
meaning that the crowning sacrifice, which shrank not from the 
cruel death of the cross in its earnest zeal for the elevation of 
humanity, would speak to future ages with a voice of power that 
would penetrate the most obdurate heart. The death of Christ is 
not a means of averting from men the wrath of God, but the crown- 
ing illustration of the Law of Love which alone has the power 
to deliver them from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. And did not Christ speak truly ? Has not 
that pure and perfect human life which closed upon Mount Calvary 
drawn all men towards it? Has it not been to all the centuries 
since, the example of a godly life—the embodied idea of humanity ? 

But if the world is to be regenerated and men brought into a 
right state, it is not enough though God should actually descend 
from the skies and make known what that right state is. Man has 
fallen under the bondage of sin ; and he needs a Power higher and 
greater than his own to liberate him from its fetters. The simple 
exhibition of a right state cannot remedy his inherent incapacity to 
reach up to it. Christ acknowledges and provides for this weakness. 
He promises that after His departure, His spirit will remain among 
men to provide that strength and inner illumination that would 
otherwise be wanting. Is not this precisely what has happened ? 
If we shake ourselves free from theological definitions and look 
facts in the face, is it not strictly true—a truth that every one, 
Christian or Sceptic, would cordially acknowledge—that for the 
last eighteen centuries the Spirit of Christ has been moving over 
the face of our Western world, and subduing all European thought 
—more or less-—to the likeness of its own image. It is “ the Spirit 
of Christ” that has abolished slavery, mitigated the horrors of 
war, made the relief of the poor and destitute an imperative duty 
on those that have abundance; sanctified domestic ties; and 
leavened the thought of Europe to a degree immeasurably greater 
than the acts. Here again the Christian makes no demand on the 
faith of the Sceptic ; he only points to a vast number of historical 
facts which are patent as the sun in heaven. 

Thus have we been led up, step by step, to what is known as the 
great mystery of “the Trinity in Unity ;” but if, forgetting for a 
while Athanasian Creeds, and similar bewildering documents, we 
investigate the idea of God set forth in the New Testament, we shall 
find there that nothing more is affirmed of the Triune nature of the 
Deity than each of us may verify by his own experience. Every 
man is a Trinity in Unity. There is firstly, the man himself, who 
may direct his mental and physical energies in this direction or in 
that exactly as he pleases ; there is secondly, the word that proceeds 
forth from him—in other terms his character, the work he does 
in the world, the impression good or bad that he leaves upon his 
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fellows; and there is finally the spirit of the man, which binds 
together the man, his character, words, acts, and thoughts into a 
living unity, The man, his life, and the spirit in which he lives, 
can never be confounded together by the most unpractised meta- 
physician, and yet cannot be thought of as being otherwise 
than one, What the Bible affirms is that man is made in the 
image of God, and consequently that in God we find that arche- 
typal “Trinity in Unity” which is nevertheless reflected in each 
one of us. God isthe Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
the Word who took flesh, is the perfect manifestation of His 
character ; the Holy Spirit is the living power that unites thew ; 
and these three are One. 


R. D. Osborn. 




















ArT. VI—RIFLED ARTILLERY. 
A Paper for the General Reader, 


CARCE a week passes but that interesting person “the general 
reader ” finds the columns of his English newspaper more or 
less taken up by some question of artillery. He finds, for instance, 
a description of a “ Field day at Shoeburyness,” where all the novel- 
ties of the past six months are exhibited to a mixed company of 
Officers, naval and military, British and Foreign, Inventors, Ama- 
teurs, Contractors, &c. The description ‘is generally in considerable 
detail ; as few technical words are used as possible, and the results 
are pourtrayed with all the-word-paiuter’s skill. The description 
is often supplemented by the wood-cuts of the Illustrated London 
News. Despite these modern advantages, “the general reader ’”’ 
finds himself incapable of comprehending with any satisfactory 
degree of clearness what he has read; and were he to attempt 
to convey a notion of the new ideas which have entered his 
head to another person, he would find himself utterly at a loss. 
He may have inspected guns great and small, and perhaps have 
seen them fired; he may be a sportsman, or a volunteer, and 
have a certain kaowledge of small arms; but of the principles 
involved in rifled artillery, he knows nothing. He may read 
discussions on the respective merits of breech and muzzle 
loading in great guns, treated with an ardour and vigour of 
language worthy of a theological controversy ; but beyond learn- 
ing that there isa good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, he can form no intelligent opinion of his own. 

[t is purposed in these pages to give such elementary notions 
of rifled artillery as shall place the intelligent “ general reader ” 
in a better position to comprehend a somewhat abstruse sub- 
ject. No technical words shall be used without an explanation, 
and every effort shall be made to put what we may have to say 
in what is called a popular form, Nevertheless, we shall have 
often to call upon him to use his mind’s eye and to attempt to 
penetrate where no human eye can see, The scientific artillerist 
will hardly find the perusal of our pages either interesting 
or profitable. 

If the reader will accompany us while we consider the nature 
of a smooth-bore gun, he will be ina better position to com- 
prehend that of. a rifled gun. A smooth-bore gun is, essen- 
tially, a strong vessel in the form of a tube closed at one end, 
It is attached to a carriage of a convenient height and of a 
form suited to the nature of the service it has to per- 
form The gun is capable of having its bore directed 
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above or below the horizontal plane through the trunnions* ; 
and further of being retained in any given position of elevation 
or depression while the gun is fired. The bore is a smooth 
cylinder into which is introduced, first the cartridge containing 
a suitable charge of powder, and then the cast-iron spherical or 
“round” shot. With a very little thought we can convince our- 
selves that when the powder charge is exploded the force of the 
gas at the instant of explosion will be at a maximum immediately 
about the seat of the powder and shot; we are then led to the 
obvious conclusion that the thickness of the metal of the gun 
towards the breech should be greater than that at the muzzle, 
This consideration alters the external form of the exterior of 
the gun from a pure cylinder, the form we shall have conveyed 
by using the word tube, toa truncated cone, or toatube with 
a stout jacket on it towards the breech or closed end. 

At the moment the charge is lighted, the gunpowder does 
not flash instantaneously into white-hot gas; but tne burning 
of the grains is very rapidly progressive: after the generation 
of only a portion of the gas, the round shot is set in motion, as 
it requires but little force to roll a ball. And here it must be 
remembered that to get the round shot into the gun it is 
necessary that its diameter should be somewhat less than that 
of the bore : and that when it is rammed home up to the charge, 
it lies, in consequence of its weight, on the lower surface of 
the bore, leaving a “lune” or crescent-shaped empty space 
around the upper surface of the shot. Through this empty space 
a portion of the gas escapes ; and as it is ina high state of ten- 


sion it presses the shot down on the lower surface of the bore, 


at the same time that the greater portion of the gas impels it 
forward. ‘The reaction of the metal of the gun causes a rebound 
of the shot to the upper surface; and the combination of tis 
vertical motion with the horizontal motion of propulsion, results 
in the shot pursuing a zig-zag course through the length of the 
bore. Recognizing the existence of this motion, which is vert 
fied by the examination of the bores of the bronze + siege pieces 
of Foreign Powers, the traces of the blows of the shot being 
clearly defined, we cannot fail to see that the final direction 
of the shot as it escapes from the gun will depend upon the 
position of the last bound in the bore. Should, for instance, 
the last bound be against the lower side of the bore, the shot 
would fly further than if it had struck the upper side. If it 





* Trunnions are cylindrical blocks is an alloy of copper and tin, Iv 
of metal immovably attached to England the word “ Brass,” an alloy 
the gun, fitting suitable seats in the of copper and zinc, was erroneously 
gun-carriage. applied in former days to the metal 

t Bronze, as applied to guns, of the field-guns, 
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were to strike on the right side, the shot would fly to the left of 
the point aimed at, and vice versd. Need more be said to shew 
the great irregularity of the shooting of smooth-bore guns ? 

And yet there are many other sources of irregularity, a 
few of which may be mentioned. The quality and the condition 
of the powder vary ; the diameter of the bore of the gun and of 
the shot vary between certain manufacturing limits ; the weight 
of the shot again varies between certain limits. Again, no 
shot was probably ever cast perfectly solid, so that its centre of 
gravity rarely if ever coincides with its centre of figure. Lastly 
as every shot on leaving the bore is as it were detained for an in- 
finitesimally short period as it touches the bore, while the opposite 
point of the sphere is free to fly forward ; so every shot attains a 
motion of revolution round a variable axis. This axis will ofteu 
change according to a well-known mechanical principle : and as this 
principle is of the highest importance as regards rifled guns, it 
must be explained in some detail. 

Let us imagine any body which may be set in motion of 
revolution to be divided into a mass of particles closely -fitting 
each other, like the grains in sand-stone. Let us say that one 
of these particles is situated at a distance of two inches from the 
centre of revolution. The force or quantity of motion with which 
the particle will act is represented in mechanics by the mass of the 
particle multipiied by the distance ; the “moment” of the parti- 
cle is represented by the force multiplied into the distance ; that 
is, by the mass into the square of the distance. Now, if the sum 
of the moments of the whole of the particles of which the body is 
composed be taken, that sum will furm what is termed “ the 
moment of inertia’ of the body. 

Further, in any body, whatever be its shape, there are three lines 
termed the “ axes of inertia.” If the body revolve round the 
first, the movement of rotation gives the maximum moment of 
inertia. Around the second, the moment of inertia is a mint- 
mum. Each of these is attended with this peculiarity, that when 
it is the axis of rotation, the motion continues round that axis ; and 
if by any extraneous cause the axis be displaced by a very little 
quantity, it will alter every instant, but always reapproach the 
principal axis of inertia. The axis of minimum inertia has this 
peculiarity to a smaller degree than the axis of maximum inertia ; 
that is, the limit of displacement is less with the former than 
with the latter. 

The third axis is intermediate between the two others and is of 
no importance in the question before us. 

To fix the ideas as to these axes, let us take a new laid egg 
while yet soft, and squeeze it until the cross section, instead 
of being a circle, shall be an ellipse. The minor axis of this ellipse 
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will be the axis of maximum moment of inertia. The line join- 
ing the centres of the big and little ends of the egg will be the 
axis of minimum moment ; while the major axis of the ellipse of 
the cross section will form the third or intermediate axis. When 
one of the two first lines is used as the axis of rotation, the 
motion of rotation is stable ; in any other case, it is unstable. 

The stability of the axis of greatest moment of inertia may be 
easily practically shown. ‘Take a coin such as a penny; and at 
any point on the surface distant from the centre, bore a hole 
through it and attach a thread nine or ten inches long. Hold the 
end of the thread between finger and thumb, and twist it. The coin 
soon begins to revolve about a vertical line through the point of 
attachment; the axis of the coin, in the first instance, preserves 
the same inclination to the vertical line which it had when in 
a state of repose. The disc thus turns round the axis of the 
greatest moment of inertia; but as the velocity increases, that 
inclination increases, and the coin raises itself up despite the 
force of gravity. 

If, in lieu of a disc, we take a cylinder of a length of from 
ten to fifteen times its diameter and attach a thread at any point 
other than its middle, the axis of the cylinder, in the first 
instance but little distant from the vertical, will by degrees 
become more and more distant, approaching gradually the hori- 
zoutal position as the velocity of rotation increases. 

The reader is now in a position to understand how that the 
round shot leaving the bore ina state of rotation will change its 
axis of rotation, if that axis be not one of the two principal 
axes of moment of inertia: and a change of axis of rotation 
will superinduce a change of direction in the flight of a spherical 
projectile, if the centres of figure and of gravity do not coincide; 
and this we bave stated to be invariably the case. 

In firing smooth-bore ordnance, the projectile appears for a 
considerable portion of its curved flight to be going directly 
towards the object, when suddenly it may sometimes be seen 
to diverge to the right or left. This change of direction is due to 
the alteration of the axis of rotation, and it is chiefly observable in 
large hollow projectiles—shells ; chiefly observable possibly from 
the velocity being less, and from their size being greater, which 
makes them more easily seen in flight than smaller solid pro- 
jectiles. 

The reader will now understand how dissatisfied artillerymen 
were with their smooth-bore guns when they found themselves 
likely to be exposed to the fire of rifled small arms. 

If, in lieu of a shot in the form of a sphere, we fire one in 
the form ef acylinder, aftera range of a few yards the shot 
tumbles over in- the air and revolves around the axis of least 
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moment ; that is, one at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, 
ifthat axis be longer than the diameter of the cylinder. If, 
however, at the time the shot is impelled forward, that is receives 
a motion of translation in the direction of its axis, we can 
by any means give the cylinder a motion of revolution round 
that axis—the axis of least moment—we shall cause the cylinder 
to move head foremost; for as the body revolves round one of the 
principal axes of inertia, the body will be stable in its movement : 
and if any extraneous force should throw it out up to a certain 
limit, it will gradually return to it. 

In artillery practice with elongated shot with some guns, the 
projectile at starting may be seen to “ waddle,” that is, revolve 
ou an axis at a slight angle to the axis of the projectile, As the 
projectile flies on, this irregular motion becomes less and less 
until the projectile gets steady; thus attaining the condition 
which school boys describe, in allusion to their spinning tops, 
as “going to sleep.” 

But the flat end of a cylinder meets with great resistance from 
the air. If tothe front end of the cylinder we attach a head, 
the vertical section of which shall be that of the water line of a 
ship, we can understand by analogy how much superior would 
be the power of that body, when set in motion, to cleaye its way 
through the air, If, then, we form the front part of the projectile 
so that its vertical section shall be the shape of a lanceolate 
gothic window, a form called “ ogival,” though the projectile may 
present the same cross-sectional area as did the cylinder, it will 
be less impeded by the medium through which it flies, than if 
it had the original flat head. 

It is well to try and realize in a familiar way if possible, 
what this resistance of the airis like. If the reader will take a 
fan in his hand and wave it edge-wise, and then turn the fan a 
quarter round and wave it face-wise, he will realize, in the first 
place, how greatly the resistance depends on the area exposed to 
that resistance. Further, it little matters to our sensations whether 
there be a wind blowing in our faces at the rate of ten miles an 
hour while we are standing still; or whether we are carried 
smoothly through a perfectly still air at the same rate. In either 
case the pressure on our bodies would be about 4lb. per square 
foot. If the pace were increased to 100 miles per hour, that is to 
the force of a hurricane which throws down trees, &c,, the pressure 
would be 49lbs, per square foot. With these familiar instances we 
might leave it to the reader’s imagination to conceive the pressure 
on an elongated projectile flying at the by no means unusual rate 
of 1,400 feet per second or 955 miles per hour. We will, however, 
give him a close approximation to the amount of that pressure. 
At the above rate it would be about 1,625lbs. on the square foot, or 
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80lbs, upon the projectile of a gun of three inches in diameter. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that as the velocity decreases 
the pressure decreases in a very high ratio. 

There is a further circumstance connected with the cylindrical 
or cylindro-ogival projectile of the highest importance. It is 
this: ifasphere anda cylinder, or cylindro-ogival projectile of 
the same diameter be fired out of a gun, supposing for the mo- 
ment that we can keep the axis of the last two in the direction of 
motion, the cross-section of those three bodies—that is, the area 
exposed to the resistance of the atmosphere—will be in all three 
cases one and the same circle. Supposing the projectiles to have 
all the same initial velocity at the mouth of the gun; and that 
the cylinder and cylindro-ogival shot weigh three times as much as 
the spherical shot, the momentum *—the power of overcoming the 
resistance of the air—would be three times greater with the elong- 
ated than with the spherical shot. Or to put it another way, if the 
spherical and elongated shot differed in diameter, but were of the 
same weight, the power of overcoming the resistance of the air 
would be the same, if the initial velocities were alike ; but the 
areas exposed to that resistance would vary as the squares of the 
radii of the cross-sections. Suppose the diameters were four inches 
and three inches respectively, the areas exposed would be as four 
to two and one quarter ; consequently the elongated shot would meet 
with nearly one-half less resistance from the air than the spherical 
shot would. 

We can now see how desirable it is to fire elongated projectiles 
as compared with spherical ; but the former involve not only 
a motion of translation but one of continuous revolution round 
the long axis. There lies the difficulty, and on conquering this 
difficulty there has been expended an incalculable amount of brain- 
work and money. But before going into this part of the sub- 
ject, it is desirable to notice another point of difference between 
the spherical and elongated forms of projectile. With the spherical 
shot the instant the first powder-gas is generated the shot rodls 
forward : while the elongated projectile fired from a smooth-bore 
slides forward. ‘The friction in the latter case is much greater 
than in the former. When, however, the projectile has not only to 
be set in sliding motion forward, but at the same time to be set 
in rotation in a rifled gun, the resistance to the force of the powder 
increases in an enormous ratio; consequently the strain on the 
gun is vastly augmented. It will be seen, then, that without in- 
creasing the thickness of the gun and consequently its weight out 
of all reason, it is impossible to fire the same relative charge—the 








* Weight multiplied into velocity. squares of their radii. 
+ The areas of circles vary as the 
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ratio of the weight of powder to that of the shot—with elongated 
as with spherical projectiles, 

The various methods of causing the revolution of an elongated 
projectile may be thus classified :— 

l.—By varying the form of the projectile so as to obtain re- 
volution by the resistance of the air, the gun being a smooth- 
bore, 

2.—Rifled grooves (helical-chanuels) cut in the bore, into which 
fit projections on the projectile. This is the stud or rib system, 
the gun being a muzzle-loader. 

3.—Rifled grooves and lead-coated projectiles, the gun being 
a breech-loader. 

The first system, though extremely tempting to the novice, 
has never been successful though tried in a vast variety of forms. 
It is based on the same principle as a child’s toy formed by a 
little paper whirligig stuck bya pin to the end of a stick. 

This is a wind-mill on asmall scale, only that in the latter 
case, the wind-mill stands still and the wind (air in motion) 
causes it to revolve. In the former case the revolution is ob- 
tained, when there is no wind, by the child urging his whirligig 
against the still air. Those who have had the misfortune to 
embark on the venture of causing ashot to revolve on this sys- 
tem are much to be condoled with. They undoubtedly do succeed 
in getting up acertain amount of revolution, but as the-velocity 
of translation is reduced, so is that of revolution, since the 
latter is dependent on the former: the result is that even at 
moderate distances-the -shot turns heels-over-head. But on the 
other hand, encouraged by a partial success, the unfortunate woulc- 
be inventor is dragged forward to renewed trials by the simplicity of 
the system as regards the gun. No complications are to be found 
there at any rate, he thinks. No power of reasoning or detailed 
statements of previous failures can deter him. On he must go 
after his ignis futuus until wearivess of mind and emptiness of 
pocket bring him to a stand-still in a slough of despond. 

The second and third systems, which are those which obtain in 
the rifled artillery of all nations, both involve rifling the bore of 
the gun. 

Everyone is familiar with the common nut and screw, though 
certainly it is not every one who is familiar with their construc- 
tion. Let us therefore endeavour to explain it, as the rifled gun 
aud its projectile form respectively a nut and screw. Let us take 
a cylinder of the proportions of an ordinary desk ruler and measure 
its circumference. Then cut a right-angled triangle of peer 
whose base shall be equal to the circumference of the cylinder, 
and whose perpendicular is the length in which we wish the 
screw or helix to make one complete turn; this length is called 
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the “pitch” of the screw. If we now wrap this triangle round 
the cylinder so that the base shall accurately envelope the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder, the perpendicular will be parallel to 
its axis; while the hypothenuse, or third and greatest side of the 
right-angled triangle, will trace the curve of the screw, making, 
of course, one full turn in the “pitch.” The curved line, it wil] 
be easily understood, may be wrapped round the cylinder in thie 
same direction as the motion of the hands of a clock, or in the 
reverse direction; the former is termed a “right-handed, ” the 
latter a “left handed” screw. | 

Suppose, now, that this cylinder were placed in a Jathe and made 
to revolve once while a steel point is by some means made to tra- 
verse horizontally the distance we have above called the pitch ; 
that steel point would obviously trace the same curve as that form- 
ed by the hypothenuse of our triangle. The screw traced on the 
outside of a cylinder is called the “ male” screw. 

To form the nut, we have only to substitute a tube, having its 
bore of the same size as the cylinder, and make it revolve in the 
same time as that cylinder ; and to adjust the steel point so as to 
be capable of moving horizontally as before, but down the tube ; 
we shall thus trace the companion or female screw of thie nut. 
Or, again, if the tube remain fixed while the steel point is endowed 
with both the motions of translation and rotation in the same 
ratio as before, that is, that it shall traverse the length of tlie 
pitch while it makes one revolution, the point will trace the helical 
curve or screw. This last method is that adopted in rifling or 
cutting a screw inside the bores of guns. 

We have now a male and female screw traced on the outside of 
a solid cylinder and on the inside of a hollow cylinder : but if one 
is to fit freely inside the other, the former must be somewhat less 
in diameter than the latter. Suppose it to be so: and instead of 
merely tracing the helical curve, let us cut a “thread” in both the 
male and female screws in the shape of the letter A with its head 
cut off at the cross bar or in any other suitable form. Ifthe male 
thread be made somewhat less in width and height than the female 
so as to fit freely, the male can be screwed into the female screw. 

We have thus a screw and nut with a single ‘‘ thread,” as it is 
termed. If the diameter of the cylinder and tube andthe width 
of the thread admit of it, we may cut a second, third, or any 
convenient number of threads on the cylinder and in the tube. 
We should thus have a screw of two, three, or more threads. The 
screw of several threads is employed where great and sudden force 
is to be developed as in a coining press ; for the pressure is dis- 
tributed over a greater surface than with the single thread. The 
blades of a screw propeller of a steam ship are portions of separate 
threads. They get a better hold on the water than a single blade. 
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And here we must claim the reader’s close attention for the 
action we are about to explain is somewhat difficult to uuderstand, 
Suppose the male screw (right-handed) to be parually screwed 
into the female and Jet us fix our mind’s eye at one part of 
the male thread; let us say, looking at the cylinder end on, 
at the point represented by the figure XII of the clock. At 
this point the thread runs forward and to the right: now let us 
change the position of our eye with reference to the tube and 
cylinder, and bring it directly above the point markea XII*; 
finally let us suppose the tube to be made of glass so that we could 
see what was going on inside and that the male thread is a very loose 
fit, the male thread standing equidistant from the sides of the fe- 
male thread. If the tube be fixed and we push tlie cylinder, this act 
will bring ove side of the male in contact with the corresponding 
side of the female thread ; there will be a certain amount of friction 
between these two sides. But if we only push hard enough, we 
shall overcome that friction ; and as the two form circular incliped 
planes in contact with each other, we shall cause the moveable 
one to slide on the other; and to slide, the cylinder must revolve. 
We shall therefore push the point marked XII through the various 
points marked I, II, II, &., and soon. Thus our pushing the 
cylinder has not only the effect of thrusting it forward—the mo- 
tion of translation—but of causing it to turn in a motion of 
rotation dextrorsum. But let us mark this: that it is the left 
hand side of the female thread which-drives+ the screw round to 
the right. If any reader finds any difficulty in realizing this, 
let him imagine himself to be walking down a path bound on 
either hand by a wall, and that this path and its bounding walls 
gradually curve round to the right. If he walks perfectly straight 
forward he will find himself impeded from following the 
straight direction by the wall on his left hand: it is that wall 
which diverts him to the right. 

To return to the screw, instead of pushing, if we pul! the cy- 
linder, that is, reverse the motion of translation: the cylinder 
will come towards us revolving in the direction opposed to that 
of the hands of a clock, that is, sinistrorsum ; the right flanks 
of the female screw thread will turn the cylinder to the left. 

We are at length ina position te go back to the gun. In 
the actual manufacture of rifled guns, the bore is in the first 
instance a smooth cylinder ; if it is a muzzle-loader and is to be 
rifled for projectiles on the stud system, a number of grooves—the 





* If the reader will draw a figure prehension of what follows. 
shewing the male and female screws — + This side of the screw in a right- 
in plan with the sides of the male handed thread is called the bearing 
thread equidistant from those of the. side, and in guns “ the driving side.” 
female, it will greatly assist his com- 
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threads of the female right handed* screw—varying from three to 
nine in number according to the diameter or calibre of the gun, 
are cut from near the breech end of the bore to the muzzle. 

This gun will fire a cylindro-ogival projectile of a length between 
two and three times its diameter. To fit the grooves it may 
have an equal number of male threads upon it, which are termed 
“ribs ” ; or portions of those ribs may be cut away leaving only 
two or three parts of each rib in the form of studs. 

The reader will not be at a loss te understand that when 
the charge of powder, against which the projectile is rammed home, 
is lighted, the powder-gas impels the shot forward ; while the 
“ driving sides ” of the grooves drive the studs and consequently 
the projectile round and thus the projectile is driven out of the 
gun in a state of rapid rotation. Thus the problem has been 
successfully solved on the second svstem. 

On the third system, the gun is loaded from the breech. The 
projectile is lead-coated on its cylindrical portion ; the lead coating 
being a perfectly smooth cylinder, without projections, The cham- 
ber which contains the projectile and charge is greater in diameter 
than the bore of the gun before it is rifled ; indeed a little greater 
than the diameter of the ‘bore measuring to the bottom of 
the grooves. The breech end of the gun being closed by a vent 
piece and binding screw, by a wedge or some similar device, the 
powder-gas impels the shot forward ; the metal of the gun between 
each pair of grooves—termed “the lands”—comes in contact with 
the lead coating; and thus cuts out corresponding screw chan- 
nels on the projectile; in short, forms the male screw on it; 
and as the rifling in the gun turns round like the hands of a 
clock, so does the projectile as it issues from the piece. The 
problem is thus solved on the third system. 

Before leaving the smooth-bore altogether, we will institute 
a comparison between two guns firing the same weight of pro- 
jectile and compare their effects in a ballistic point of view. We 
will take the ordinary field guns firing projectiles in each case 
of 9tbs. weight. The calibret+ of the smooth-bore gun is 4} in- 
ches and the length of its bore 1s 16 calibres. It weighs 10 cwts. 
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* There is a curious circumstance 
attendant upon firing an elongated 
projectile froma rifled or screwed gun. 
If the rifling has a right-handed twist, 
there will be a constant deviation 
to the right. This deviation is toa 
great extent neutralized by the 
sighting of the gun whereby when 
the eye looks direct on the object, 
the bore is directed slightly to the 
left. All the guns of the French 


Navy are rifled with a left-handed 
twist, whereby the constant deviation 
is to the left. ‘This unusual direction 
of rifling was apopted solely from the 
fact that ut their practice ground at 
Gavres, the sea is on the right-hand 
of the batteries and thus the projec- 
tiles eventually come inland instead of 
going out to seaward. 
t+ Diameter of the bore. 
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or about 124 projectiles. The powder charge is one-fourth the 
weight of its round shot or 24ibs. 

The rifled 9-pounder gun has a calibre of 3 inches and a 
length of bore of 21 calibres. It weighs 8 cwts., or nearly 100 
projectiles. The common shell* weighs 9Ibs. The charge of the 
oun is one-fifth of the weight of its projectile or 1 Ibs. 

Let the bore of the gun in each case be elevated at an angle 
of five degrees above the horizonta: plane through the axis of the 
trunnions ; that is one-eighteenth of a right angle or quadrant, and 
let the guns be fired after having been directed at the same object 
standing on the level plain on which the gun stands. The smooth- 
bore will have sent its round shot to a distance of about 1,400 yards 
after having followed in its flight a curved path through the air: 
the rifled gun will have thrown its projectile to a distance of about 
2,100 yards, that is one-half further than the smooth-pvore. At 
the first glance .this seems very extraordinary: the projectiles 
are the same weight and the charge of the smooth-bore is to 
that of the rifled gun as 10: 7. Further the charge of the 
rifled gun has not only to expel the projectile, but to twist 
it with enormous rapidity.{ In fact the round shot leaves the 
bore with a velocity of something like 1,500 feet per second, 
and the elongated projectile with one of only 1,350 feet: but it 
will be remembered that the surfaces exposed to the resistaace 
of the air are as the squares of radii of the projectiles; that 
is, in the case before us about 2: 1. “Add to this that the higher 
velocity is met by an increase of resistance in a very high ratio, and 
we shall have a satisfactory explanation of the fact of the elongat- 
ed projectile rauging one-half further than the spherical. 

But the rifled gun is not only superior to the smooth-bore in 
length of range, but also in regularity as to that iength’as well 
as in direction. ‘The British 9-pounder gun firing with an eleva- 
tion intended for a range of 1,400 yards gives the following results. 
If we fire, say 1,000 rounds, the probability is that 500 shot will 
be found to have struck the ground in a rectangle measuring 195 
yards long by 224 yards wide: with the 9-pounder rifled gun firing 
at a mean range of 1,383 yards, the sides of the rectangle are 





* The nature of this projectile 
will be described further on. 

+ The generality of foreign rifled 
field guns fire a relative charge of 
only one eighth. 

_ I The initial velocity of the pro- 
jectile of the 9-pounder gun is about 
1,350 feet per second and the tifling, 
and consequently the projectile make 
one full turn in 7% feet. Dividing 


1,350 by 74 we find that the projectile 
will thus make 180 turns per second, 
and a point on its surface will travel 
at the rate of 139 feet per second. 
A railway wheel of an express train 
going at 50 miles an hour or 73 feet 
per second, makes between 6 and 7 


‘turns per second. The velocity of 


revolution at a point on the earth’s 
equator is 1524 feet per second, 
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63 yards long by 2 yards wide ; that is, the rifled gun is three 
times more accurate in length of range and eleven times in 
direction than the smooth bore-gun. 

The rifling above described is what is termed “a uniform 
twist :” in other words in any given length, wherever that length 
be taken, the grooves make the same part of a revolution. But 
as the force of the powder is much greater when it is first flashed 
into gas than when the projectile has reached the muzzle ; when too 
the gas has expanded so as to fill the bore and doubtless has lost 
much of its original heat, it seems desirable if possible to let 
the motion of rotation be communicated gradually, thereby re- 
lieving the gun of a certain amount of strain. This suggests the 
idea of an increasing twist, or one which shall give little or no 
rotatory motion for a few inches and then by degrees increase 
the amount of twist untilat the muzzle the grooves shall give 
the projectile the same velocity of rotation as those of the uniform 
twist. 

In the paper triangle above mentioned, if for the straight line 
of the hypothenuse we substitute an are of a circle or a portion 
of a parabola, curves whose form is easily found and traced out, 
ana that this triangle be then wrapped round the cylinder, the 
curved edge will trace the curve of the groove of increasing 
twist. This form of groove is attended with this disadvantage, 
that as the tangent to the curve is at a constantly varying angle 
to any straight line parallel to the axis, it !s impossible in a 
male screw like the projectile to give the studs such an angle 
as shall fit the female screw everywhere. In the lead-coated 
shell fresh metal is sheared away at every inch of advance of 
the projectile. In the studded shot the method adopted is to 
make the front stud smaller than the rear and to give them 
the screw. form corresponding to the pitch at the muzzle. This 
is at the best a mere palliative as the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle is only held by the rear studs: there results an irregularity 
of motion inside the bore which caunot be but injurious to some 
extent to both gun and projectile. But the relief of strain on 
the gun was thought to be so great, that all the heavier guns 
of the British servicé are rifled on this principle. The advan- 
tage of this system of rifling is highly problematical. 

The twist in rifling is best expressed by stating the number of 
calibres in which the grooves make one turn. The uniform twist 
varies in different guns between | turn in 20 calibres to 1 turn in 
40 calibres ; the projectile makes from 4 to 4 a turn in the 
length of the bore rifled ; the increasing twist varies between 0 at 
the breech to 1 turn in 40 calibres at the muzzle and I turn in 100 
calibres at the breech to 1 turn in 40 at the muzzle : the projectile 

making in both cases half aturn in the length of the bore rifled, 
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Here it may be mentioned that with small-arms on the breech- 
loading system, it has quite lately been discovered that if the rifling 
of an ordinary barrel be bored out, leaving merely some 3 or 4 
inches of the original grooving at the muzzle, the projectile 
receives adequate rotation with the great advantage of a compara- 
tively flatter trajectory.* This appears due to a diminution of 
friction which consequently causes an increase of the muzzle velo- 
city, as compared with a barrel rifled from endto end. 

We have now put the reader in possession of, we hope, some 
clear ideas as to the part played bya rifled gun, confining our- 
selves to generalities. We will now proceed to describe the vari- 
ous projectiles it fires: they are— 

1.—Common Shells. 
2.—Shrapnel Shells. 
3.—Case shot. 
4.—-Palliser Shot. 
5,-—Palliser Shells. 

We have described the external form of a riflé projectile as 
a cylinder surmounted by an ogival head. This form is some- 
what like a sugar-loaf; but many of the glass-shades used in 
India for the protection of the flame of a candle, where the 
mouth is not splayed out in the beli-form but straight edged, 
more closely approaches it. 

In the Common shell, the—projectile is hollow, the internal 
form closely followivg the external, excepting towards the “ nose,” 
where the metal is thickened to give it more strength at that 
point. In the “ nose” is a taper hole with a screw tapped in it ; 
the greatest diameter of this hole, termed the “ fuze-hole,” is 
a little overone inch. It communicates with the hollow of the 
shell. On the exterior of the shell when intended for a muzzle- 
loading gun, brass, copper, or zinc studs are firmly attached, cor- 
responding to the rifled grooves of the gun ; there are at least 
two rings of studs, sometimes three. When the shell is intended 
for a kreech-leading gun the cylindrical portion of the projectile has 
a thin lead-coating. The shell is filled with powder and for safety 
a brass plug is temporarily screwed into the fuze hole. Futhermore 
the inside of the shell is lacquered, to prevent contact between 
the cast-iron and the powder, and consequently injury to the 
latter. The common shell can be exploded after being fired by the 
gun in one of two ways:—either by a_ time-fuze lighted as 
the shell leaves the gun and burning at a known rate per second 
of flight, so that the moment the fuze is burnt out the charge 
is ignited : or by a pereussion fuzet which explodes the charge at 





—— ______ 


* The Trajectory is the curved path _ projectile. ; 
traced in imagination through the t+ A description of these fuzes will 
air by the centre of gravity of the be found further on, 
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the moment the shell strikes the ground or meets with any obstacle, 


The common shell is chiefly used in firing at walls, earth-works, an. 


enemy's gun, or for setting fire to buildings, wooden ships, and the 
like. 

The Shrapnel shell, called after its inventor General Shrapnel 
of the Royal Artillery, is a more complicated arrangement. Its 
vocation is chiefly manslaughter, being fired at troops in the open 
field, in boats or on boardship, or wherever an enemy can be 
seen. The “ body” -or cylindrical part of the shell-is of cast-iron, 
open at one end ite closed at the other. The ogival head is of 
sheet-iron with a brass fuze socket in its nose, the interior of which 
is the counter part of the fuze-hole of the common shell. The 
two together closely assimilate in form to that of the common 
shell, but the shrapnel is shorter in total length. In casting the 
body a powder-chamber is left at the bottom, of smaller diamater 
than the remainder of the body. Into this fits a tin-cup witha 
cover closing it all but a central hole about half an inch in diamater : 
this cup is filled with a very small charge of powder, intended 
at a certain moment to blow the head off the shell and open out 
the body; to facilitate this, the circular walls of the body have 
a number of longitudinal weakening grooves cast in it; the 
whole shell is thus made very weak in resisting an internal 
force. On the top of the cup lies a wrought-iron diaphragm, 
its edges resting on the ledge in the cast-iron formed by the 
change of diameter from the powder chamber to that of the 
body of the shell. Next, a tube is screwed intoa central hole 
in the diaphragm, corresponding to that in the powder-cup. 
This tube is long enough to reach a little above the mouth of 
the body when it is an sitt. Now aseries of layers of hardened 
musket bullets are filled in around the tube until the body 1 is 
nearly full; then melted resin is poured in, filling the iuter- 
a between the bullets and covering over the top layer. To 
prevent adherence of the resin to the sides of the shell, it is lined 
with brown paper before filling. On the top of the resin is 
placed a kamptulicon washer, to take up and communicate the 

ressure used in fastening on the head. Finally, inside the 
head is fitted a block of wood, so as to completely fill it save 
at the fuze-hole. The head is then pressed down on to the body, 
fitting to it as the lid of a wooden tovth-powder box does to its 
body. Held in this position steel wire screws are screwed through 
the sheet-iron of the head into the cast-iron of the body. The 
shell has studs or lead coating like the common shell. This 
projectile is best used with a time-fuze, that is, a fuze which can 
be made to ignite the powder charge after the lapse of a certain 
number of seconds. Supposing, then, that a shell moving with a 
elocity of 1,000 feet per second after a range 1,500 yards arrives 
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within 60 yards of a Battalion of Infantry in column—if any 
commander now-a-days could be found to be so rash as thus to expose 
his men—and that at this distance the projectile is five yards above 
the plain: further that at this moment the time-fuze ignites the 
charge in the powder-cup. The force of explosion suffices to blow 
the head off and to split open the body at the weakening grooves. 
‘he bullets continue to move forward, each animated with a velo- 
city of 1,000 feet per second. But these bullets at the moment 
of bursting are being whirled round at a great speed: they 
radiate out like the flocks on the head of a twisted mop.* It is 
found that the cone of dispersion is one whose base is about 
one-third its height, the apex being at the bursting point. We 
can conceive, then, the bullets forming the lower side of the cone 
may easily strike the front company of the battalion, while those 
of the upper side will be carried further forward and strike 
tlhe rear company. The effects of this projectile, when the fuze 
is accurately timed, are truly awful: it is in one sense fortunate 
that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to time the fuze 
so as to burst exactly as above described. Burst with a _ per- 
cussion fuze by striking the ground in front of an enemy the 
effects are not nearly so good, as many of the bullets-never rise 
from the ground at all. 

The Cuse shot is merely a tin cylindrical canister filled with 
hardened musket bullets for field service or with sand shot—cast- 
von shot weighing from two to four oz.--for large guns, the 
interstices being filled with a mixture of sand and clay to prevent 
the balls from knocking about. ‘This projectile is burst inside the 
gun, and its contents are scattered over a range of from 50 to 400 
yards, For good effect the ground should be hard and even; a 
ploughed field or one planted with almost any crop nearly com- 
pletely annihilates its effect, since no ball ever rises once it falls. 
Though very effective at close ranges it certainly is the least alarm- 
ing projectile to face : the gun.itself seems to the person fired at to 
have in some way missed fire and the ground in front to be knocked 
up into little puffs of dust, looking like a flock of small birds taking 
flight. Buta round at really close quarters, say within 50 yards, 
is most formidable. Gassendi an old French Artillery Officer and 
author, writes of case shot fire :— 

“ Les derniers coups sont les plus décisifs, ils feront votre salut 
peutétre, mais votre gloire strement.” 

Pulliser Shot and Shell are intended for penetrating the slabs 
of iron forming the cuirass of iron-clad ships or of some modern 
iron-clad forts. The former is solid save a hollow central core of 





* A shrapnel shell burst within a on it an annulus of bullet marks, 
yard or two of a wooden target leaves 
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one or two inches in diameter ; this is left in the shot as the castings 
are thereby caused to be more sound, The hole at the base of 
the shot is plugged up. ‘The shell on the other hand is hollow, 
its internal following its external form, leaving the walls of the 
shell very thick, and the metal about the nose and base of still 
greater thickness. ‘There is no fuze-hole. The powder charge is 
filled in from a hole in the base eventually closed by a screw plug. 
The charge explodes on the shell striking an iron plate in conse- 
quence of the enormous heat developed by the blow. 

Both the shot and shell have the ogival part “chilled” in 
casting : that is, the shell-mould, in lieu of being of sand as 
in the case of common shells, at its apex is formed in a mass 
of very thick cast-iron, the inside of which is lamp-blacked. The 
vature of molten iron used is of vital importance ; all iron would 
“chill ;’ that is, tke thick iron mould robs the molten cast-iron 
very quickly of its heat and thus it becomes as hard as 
steel; but it is required not only to be hard, but extremely 
tough. By proper mixtures of certain brands of iron both 
ends are obtained. There is but little difference in penetrative 
power of the shot and shell of the same gun. In round figures 
we may say that a 10-inch gun can send its projectile through 
a 10-inch wronght iron plate and so on all through the series of plate 
breakers from the 7-inch gun of 7 tons up to the 12-inch of 35 tons 
or “ Woolwich Infant.” 

To bring this cursory account of rifled artillery to an end, 
we will describe the Time and Pereussion Fuzes, which enable 
us to burst the shell after the lapse of a certain time or after 
arriving at a certain place. The descriptions will, it is feared, be 
difficult to comprehend without illustratious. 

Tn a muzzle-loading gun we have shown above that there exists 
an empty “lune” or air-space between the upper surface of 
the projectile and the bore, when the gun is loaded: and thata 
stream of burning gas escapes over the projectile and thus 
envelopes the nose of the projectile. If, then, we close the fuze- 
hole so as to be yas-tight by a plug of wood, having a column 
of slowly burning composition driven or pressed hard into a 
channel through the plug, it is clear that when that composition is 
burnt out its fire will at last reach the powder charge and explode 
it. This plug would then be a “ fuze.” But to drive or press this 
composition into the fuze, it is convenient to leave the bottom of 
the plug or fuze solid, that is, not bored. The fuze, then is a plug of 
wood about four inches long in the form of a truncated cone, 
whose least diameter is about nine-tenths of an inch, and whose 
greatest is one and one-third inch. The composition channel is 
about a quater of an inch in diameter, and is not bored down 
the axis but a little eccentric. ‘This composition is of two sorts: 
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with one the column burns at the rate of one inch in tive seconds 
for short ranges ; and with the other, one inch in niue seconds for 
long ranges. Two powder channels are bored from the bottom of the 
fuze parallel to its side reaching up as high as the top of the com- 
position column, that is within about one inch of the top of the fuze. 
‘These powder channels are likewise excentric, but on the opposite 
side of the centre. Between the powder and composition channels 
then there are thin divisions of wood. ‘To enable us to time the 
fuze, that is, to cause it to burn out in any time we please, nine 
“side holes” are bored into each of the powder channels. In 
the five second fuze the topmost side hole of one channel being at 
such a distance from the top of the composition as will burn out 
in one second, the next hole at a distance which will burn out in 
two seconds and so on. In the other powder channel the top hole 
corresponds to one half-second, the next to two half-seconds and so 
on. Thus the holes correspond to spaces of time corresponding to 
all times of flight from one half secoud to every successive half 
second in the whole length of the column which corresponds to 
five seconds. 

In the nine second fuze there are nine holes into each powder 
chanael corresponding to 18 half-seconds. 

The powder channels and side holes are filled with fine powder, 
and their orifices closed with putty: the whole fuze is then cover- 
ed with paper, and then painted and varnished. The priming is 
composed of a few strands of quickmatch* wrapped round the out- 
side of the head of the fuze, passing in through a hole in the 
side of the head anc fastened toa copper-pin in a brass screw plug 
which closes the composition column hole at the top. If 
we wish the fuze then to burn out after the lapse of 
three and a half seconds, we enter a gimlet at the point 
marked seven and bore through the powder into the powder- 
channel, then through the thin partition of wood iato the com- 
position column. In three and half seconds after the fuze has been 
lighted by the flash of the powder in the gun, the composition will 
have burnt down until it meets the gimlet hole, the fire will then 
pass through it until it meets and sets fire to the powder in the 
powder channel : this exploding, fires the charge in the shell. In 
both fuzes the side hole corresponding to the extreme duration 
of burning of the fuze composition, unlike the other side holes, 
is bored through into the composition column : so that if the fuze 
be fixed into the shell without being timed, the shell will explode 
after the lapse of five and nine seconds respectively. This fuze is 
termed Boxer’s Time Fuze; and it is only applicable to muzzle- 








* Quickmatch is composed of cotton is, powder reduced to au impalpable 
wick steeped in gum water and then grain. 
dredged with “ mealed ” powder, that 
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loading guns, since in the breech-loading guns there is no escape of 
gas past the projectile. Foreign breech-loading artillery with 
some exceptions have no time fuzes. 

The Percussion Fuze is composed of (1) the body, a brass hol- 
low cylinder 14 inch in depth with an exterior shoulder, screwing 
into the nose of the shell ; inside of this fits (2) a guard or hollow 
brass cylinder open at both ends, the hollow being of two diameters, 
thus forming a shoulder midway : next (5) a lead-pellet, a hollow 
cylinder with four lugs or studs outside, two of which rest on the 
end of the guard: in the front of the lead pellet isa detonator sume- 
what like a very shallow percussion cap ; internally the pellet is fill- 
ed with gunpowder dried from a pasty condition. The body is closed 
by the bottom (4) screwed in. A hole in the bottom is filled with 
powderpaste ; an axial hole being left in the paste of both pellet and 
bottom. The central hole in the bottom is closed by a thin brass 
disc. If by any means the two lead lugs of the pellet which secure 
it'in position are sheared off, a second pair of lugs at right angles 
to the former come into play, and may prevent the pellet from 
being driven forward. If, however, the first pair having been 
sheared the momentum* of the leaden pellet is sufficient to shear 
the second pair of lugs, the percussion cap would come in contact 
with a needle which protrudes internally from the centre of the body. 
The flash passes into the interior of the pellet and blows out the dise 
which closes the bottom and thus fires the charge of the shell. 
It is, however, desirable that these lugs be not sheared off by acci- 
dent. ‘To prevent this a safety pin (5) is passed through the body 
and guard and secured in its position by a wire ring passing 
through the eye of the safety pin and lying in a recess in the upper 
part of the body. If the lugs were sheared the pellet would come 
in contact with the safety pin and the detonator could not touch 
the point of the needle. The skell may thus be “fuzed” before 
going into action and be perfectly safe from explosion by accident. 
When the shell is in the bore of the gun at the muzzle, the ring 
is taken out of the recess and the safety pin drawn out. But 
the hole left by this pin would allow the gas of the powder charge 
to pass through and thus explode the shell. To meet this danger, 
a cylindrical lead plug (6) is let in from the top of the body being 
supported by the pin and kept from falling out-of the body by a 
brass-disc. When the pin is withdrawn this lead plug falls down 
and closes the safety-pin hole. 

The action of this fuze is simple, whatever may be thought 
of its description. When the shell moving at say 1000 feet 
per second meets with a check,: either from a solid obstacle 
or from a “graze” on the ground, the momentum of the 
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* Weight multiplied into velocity. 
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lead-pellet suffices successively to shear the two pairs of lugs ; 
just as a maa sitting with his face to the engine in a railway car- 
riage, when it comes intocollision with any obstacle, is shot forward 
into the arms of the person opposite, so the detonator comes in 
in contact with the steel needle and the shell explodes. 

We have thus given the general reader some succinet ideas on 
rifled artillery, and we have done so under the great disadvantage 
of being unable to assist him in understanding our explanations by 
drawings. We will endeavour in a future number to show how 
the principles above enunciated have been applied in modern 


rifled artillery. saaiianienaae seteiitiiniean 
Colonel, Royal Artillery. 























Art. VIIL.—MADRAS STATESMANSHIP. 


peer more than two years have gone by since the Govern- 

ment of Madras adopted, after mature discussion in the 
Legislative Council, a measure which promised to quicken the whole 
administration of the Southern Presidency. 

The Local Funds Act at once increased the material resources 
at command ; and re-organised the agencies that applied those re- 
sources, District councils composed of independent equally with 
official members were to give united advice and exercise joint con- 
trol over the public works, the education, and the sanitation of the 
country, Funds also were to be provided, where necessary, by ces- 
ses or taxes levied on land and houses and professions, Education 
especially was to be placed within the reach of the masses ; elemen- 
tary instruction in village schools being provided for by a system 
of which the central principle was to group as much population 
as possible around each school, while at the same time no rate- 
payer was to be called upon to contribute to a, school which was 
not within reasonable distance of his dwelling. 

We drew attention in the pages of this Review, just two years 
ago, to the scheme as it then promised to work ; and we reviewed 
recently the actual working during 1871-72, as it was illustrate: 
in the reports of the Director of Public Instruction for Madras 

Hardly, however, had the new machinery been set up, when 
other counsels prevailed ; and orders were issued that the whole 
system was to be abandoned, the machinery thrown out of gear, 
and the provincial administration to revert to the old methods, 
working in the old, slow, fitful, and inetficient manner. The 
wisdom of 1871 has become the folly of 1873. The tide which 
swelled up to the flood two years ago, has now ebbed back into 
the deadest stagnation; and Madras has received orders from 
her Governor and her Councillors that she had indeed been awak- 
ened too soon, and may fall off safely to her slumber again till— 
well, till Heaven helps her. 

It is, we acknowledge, a mistake to mix up public questions 
with personal considerations ; but it is impossible to forget that 
Governments are but men ; that acts of Government express the 
Opinions of men in power ; ‘ Government,” saii Mil!, “consists of 
acts done by human beings, ” By w hat process ther, not of 
reason—that will not help us—but of conjecture, are we to explain 
this fickleness of opinion by which the white of to-day becomes 
black to-morrow ? The Madras Government bas, indeed, changed 
slightly in its personnel during these two years. But the men 
in authority now had most of them some share in the discussious 
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that preceded and in the expressions that approved the Local 
Funds Act. And what sort of minds are these that deliberately 
adopt a policy, for which at least they then had excellent reasons 
to offer ; yet now in exactly the same circumstances, without even 
giving a reason for the change, abandon that policy utterly, as 
if it were mere folly! The light falls on the same objects as 
before, when their eyes saw clearly the way before them. Why 
are they now dazzled by the light ; and why do they shrink back 
into the darkness ? 

There is something positively painful in the abjectness of spirit 
with which the Government has published its changed policy. 
“Tt is true,” says the order, “that all officers were instructed to 
“ collect information on educational subjects; to prepare schemes 
“for the spread of elementary education and the founding of 
“village schools) We had some intentions of this sort some 
“time ago; but that is all changed now. We are older and 
“wiser men; and after that fitful fever of energy shall sleep 
“weil. Tearup your schemes, our officers; abandon your pro- 
“jects of improvement. You shall keep your machines, but they 
“are not for use; and as we shall not allow them to be set a 
“working, they can do no harm.” And so Madras has gone to 
sleep again ; not perhaps unwillingly, since her habit has long been 
torpid. And hardly a voice has been raised to protest that the 
good work that was done two years ago by men of ability and 
foresight, should not lightly be undone by their less able or more 
timid successors, 

It is, we know, useless to try to awake her now. She must 
sleep out her sleep, until she reaches more stirring times or gains 
more active masters. But it may be useful, and it must be right, 
to say that some regret the change ; that the abandonment of the 
only progressive measure that Madras has produced for thirty years 
gives real pain to those who have the true progress of this miser- 
able country at heart. 

Now the excessive weakness of this reactionary order lies in 
its almost brutal bluntness. The tree that wanted but tender 
pruning is cut down to the very ground ; and it will be only with a 
struggle that hereafter some life may show itself in the poor trunk 
that is left. For the only ostensible reason even alleged by the 
Government for the total destruction of all the essential features of 
the Local Funds Act lies in the excessive haste and rashness with 
which the educational portion of the scheme was being developed. 
It is useless now to point out that this unwise haste was never 
checked, but rather stimulated by those who ought to have known 
best how to control it; that is, by the officers of the Educational 
Department ; who either threw themselves headlong into the school- 
founding mania, or else abstained wholly from assuming their due 
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share in the guidance and control of the new scheme of elementa 
instruction. If the reform was being carried too far and too fast, 
what difficulty was there in wisely moderating the pace? But 
instead of restraining over-eager officers, the Government, like a 
timid horseman afraid to rein in his horse whose paces frighten 
him, dismounts at once in terror, and locks the horse up in the 
stable, rather than train it into docility, 

It matters not whether the dangers apprehended were financial 
or administrative, the same restraint could have been applied on 
each side ; and though we have not leisure here to examine the 
statistics of the question, it is enough to repeat the statement 
made in our last article, and with which all our experience agrees, 
that the burden imposed by the house-tax would, when distributed 
individually, prove so light as to be almost imperceptible. The Gov- 
ernment has never vehtured to appeal to figures in support of the 
view, upon which this reaction is based, that the house-tax would 
be an intolerable and unpopular burden. It is easy to whine about 
oppressive taxation, and to say that the country is not ripe for 
education, It is not so easy, and has at least never been attempted, 
to prove in black and white what the demand for education is, and 
how much the people are willing to pay for it. As for ripeness, 
what is that argument worth? The country, as India, a poor 
and half civilised country—is ripe for nothing, but starvation and 
lawlessness and ignorance. As an English province, however, it 
is ripe for much: fer a measure of civilisation and knowledge ; 
for law-abiding mauners, and at no distant date for material 
prosperity and even wealth. If English statesmanship is to 
wait until it sees the fruit ripening, what merit will there be 
in that tending and culture? Our only aim can be wisely to 
force the plant into bud and blossom and fruit earlier than it 
could ripen in the open sun. 

If the financial reasons for this recreant statesmanship be 
unsubstantial, what other reasons can be offered in its excuse ! 
That elementary education is a real want, a crying need of Southi- 
ern India, cau surely not be denied. While results already 
obtained prove to demonstration that real progress has of late 
been made in the spread of simple knowledge among the rural 
populations, want of success could not be alleged as a ground for re- 
laxed exertion. Every year in the life of the Educational Depart- 
ment has proved more conclusively that valuable results follow 
immediately on improved organisation and increased effort in 
this field. It is therefore of malice prepense, and with a full 
knowledge of what they are doing, that these Madras statesmen 
draw back from the path of elementary education. True, the 
cause is not an attractive one; there areno present rewards of 
enthusiastic meetings, and platform addresses, and sweet words 
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of counsel to young graduates; no prospective statues, nor even 
Stars of India. Primary education deals only with the lower 
classes ; the poor ignorant clowns, who, even if you refuse them 
light, will not complain of their darkness ; and who are indeed 
“not ripe” for education. So they are to be left as they are—God 
help them !—and to civilise themselves as they best can. 

Let it not be said that the progressive policy is still open to 
an active officer who discerns the people’s wants and tries to sup- 
ply them. It is not so. The whole scheme of progress has been 
discredited by this chilling order ; the tide has been turned and 
is steadily ebbing down. The avowed policy of the Government 
has been declared to discourage progress and to counsel inaction. 
In the future nothing but the most bold avowal of the cortrary 
can set the car of the State on the forward move again. The 
Noes have it; and the whole question must be again debated and 
decided before the Ayes can win a victory. And the mischief 
already done is incalculable. Who in the future will believe 
that a Madras Government can really progress? For’ two years 
the whole Presidency has been astir. Nobody could doubt the 
advantage that arose from the quickening of official pulses, and 
the admission of new blood and life into the administration. 
The skeleton indeed remains, and we are told to keep and cherish 
it. But ‘can those dry bones live’? 

Local Fund Boards are told to work away, but it is making 
bricks without Straw ; nay, the very clay is denied them. They 
were founded to control public works, and they are told 
not to trouble themselves about the contracts for, nor the 
execution of, those works! They were founded to spread 
elementary education, and they are told that there is hardly 
any money for village schools. The inevitable effect must be 
to stagnate, if not to diminish the flow of progress in education. It 
required a strong declaration from the local Government to obtain 
any improvement at allin this matter. The cause of education 
is not a popular cause. It is unfashionable, even vulgar; and 
not only that, but there are no doubt difficulties of exceptional 
power in this country, arising out of the utter apathy of the 
mass of the lower classes, and the lukewarm zeal of the higher 
classes in the spread of elementary education. 

Having only recently obtained any education worthy of the name 
for themselves, the higher classes are by no means anxious to 
throw open the paths of privilege and power by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. It therefore required the whole strength 
of official influence, and the free use of public money to start 
elementary education fairly in the race. But now the scale of 
primary education must kick the brain ; for Government favour 
has been thrown into the other side of the balance ; and every 
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officer who ventures to propose a village school, and to spread 
primary education in his district, knows that he is doing an act 
which is far more likely to win him the censure than the thanks 
of Government. 

It must be so. Half measures are in such a case impossible ; aud 
simple impartiality a pretence. Either education is to be extended 
or it is not ; if it is, money must be supplied and agencies organised, 
And the last official utterance is—“ we can promise you no money, 
and we will bave none of your schemes.” 

We have now said our say; sadly but soberly. Anger would be 
misdirected against authorities so high; and argument, we fear, is 
useless with those who never employ it. Popular ignorance too 
will rather applaud than condemn this recreant policy. The quid- 
muncs of the Madras Press, have already clapped their hands on 
their purses, and thanked heaven that they are freed from the fear 
of taxation, We see no remedy ; we have almost ceased to hope for 
one; but to be silent would be to accept complicity in the folly 
and cowardice of the latest development of Madras statesmanship, 















Art. VII].—MILITARY NOTIONS. 


1.-—Proceedings of the United Service Institution of India. 
May 1873. 


2,—Cavalry at the Camp, By Captain Osmond Barnes. 


3.—My Diary at the Punjab Camp of Exercise, 1872-73. By 
BEECHWQOD. 


HERE are iadications in recent military literature, that in 
India as well as at home we are beginning to outgrow the 
age of Prussian translations and ‘entering upon the era of original 
notions, if we have not yet quite attained the full stature of original 
ideas. if I, longo intervallo, try to follow in the footsteps of critics 
at home as an advocate of progress and an opponent of retrogres- 
sion under whatever disguise, and attempt to distinguish true 
notions from false, itis because I have something to say which 
Captain Adam a “ true reformer” has not said ; and others I 
know, more capable perhaps than I, of grappling with the subject 
lave not the requisite leisure. 

Before reviewing the papers of the United Service Institution 
it may not be out of place to discuss briefly what are the proper 
functions of such societies” At the last anniversary meeting of 
the Eaglish Institution, Sir William Codrington, who as an old 
guardsman and staunch defender of the line formation,.in the pretty 
hot fights there, cannot be accused of being too little conservative, 
made the following admirable remarks :— 

“There can be no doubt that there are many questions which 
“are, to use a common term ‘ventilated’ aud discussed in a society 
“of this sort, that cannot well be ventilated and discussed by a 
“Government which would naturally be loath to give au opinion 
“on subjects which we are free enough to give ap opinion upon 
‘in this institution. Therefore it is that this Institution is ove 
“of great value and that it is appreciated. ” 

In this matter of military publications, not long ago we hada 
manifesto from their head, which shews the entire liberality of the 
Prussian General Staff. Von Moltke has had occasion to inform the 
world how far certain publications are official and how far not, and 
this is in effect what he says. He speaks with the entire openness, 
and a touch of the scorn, of strength :—*“ To persons desirous of in- 
Julging in military composition we have lately given every reason- 
able facility of access to official documents. All we have asked in 
return is that the facts shall not be distorted ; but although so far we 
have been the censors of certain recent military works we are 
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censors of the facts, not suppressors of opinion ; and as for the 
views derived and expressed, take them for what they are worth, 
If ever we have erred we dare confess it, and you the public are 
welcome also to sit with larger faith than ours at the feet of 
the Gamaliel should he turn out one.” Surely these are principles 
that are worthy of imitation; a fearless publication of facts, how- 
ever unpleasant,—and what have we so unpleasant to coufess as the 
St. Privat massacre ?—and a hearing for all sensible deductions from 
these facts, openly admitted. 

I do not think that our Indian officials, either as: officials or as 
members of Council of the U. 8, J. of India, have quite come up 
to the above standards, Several papers which have been offered 
for publication in its journal, and have been rejected, have come 
under my notice; and as 1am not the author of any one of them, 
I may express my humble opinion, after a careful perusal, that 
there are at present in existence rejected addresses, having a 
present and practical interest, by the suppression of which the 
Indian military world bas sustained a loss greater than would 
have been inflicted on it by the omission to print the whole of the 
number which I am about to review and I say this 
with a full appreciation of its unusually high quality. I have 
been sorely puzzled in reading them to find where, in papers of 
undoubted ability and full of useful suggestions, lies the sentence 
which displayed the cloven hoof and caused their rejection, and I 
have at last pitched upon some fault-finding with a small detail of 
camp or expedition, whose only sting lies in its truth. Our affairs 
lately have not been so ill-conducted or so wanting in general 
success as to justify this dread, in minor matters, of encountering 
criticism, both gentle and just. 

The suppression of any really good papers in India is much 
to be regretted, because, from inevitable causes, not likely to be 
soon removed, the United Service Institution of India must ever 
be a weakly plant. Men who have written a technical article of 
a really high class will prefer to send it to the English journal. 
The drain of talent caused by the periodicals and the Press, which 
even in England brought the Institution daily into the hands of 
second-rate men, and compelled the introduction of paid lectures, 
will, in a lesser degree, but still perceptibly, affect the available 
talent in this country. When, in addition to all this, contributors 
are warned that they must not write anonymously—an entirely 
useless proviso when there is nothing personal in the article—a 
proviso which some will, when they grow wiser and reperuse their 
articles, possibly themselves regret —that they must never allow 
themselves to forget, as a recent notice has told them, they are 
supposed to be speaking at a public meeting and must moderate 
their expressious accordingly—it is not surprising that the printing 
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press of the institution is employed in giving to the world chiefly 
the contributions of members of council, the diploma papers of 
officers of departments, with here and there an old story retold 
or a discussion of some very visionary future. 

The first paper, that of Colonel Newall, contains much interest- 
ing material, and displays considerable brilliancy of imagination, 
but enunciates military views which I do not believe to be sound, 
and with which I cannot agree. Military villages, which Colonel 
Newall recommends us to establish on our frontier, are feudal and 
barbarous institutions unsuited to the times-~unsuited to the non- 
military constitution of our Indian Government, and to the whole 
policy of law which we have adopted. Occasions will, of course, 
arise in which able politicals on the frontier will make use of 
one tribe to get at another, and we may subsidise with advantage 
States which, though barbarous, have some semblance of stability 
and regular government ; but the time has gone by for England 
to defend its frontier by buying Waziris or hiring red Indians, 
I can conceive nothing more likely to betray us into rapid collision 
with our neighbours than becoming godfather to 500 little Khivas, 
and making ourselves responsible for the crimes of an organised 
vendetta conducted by petty frontier village robbers. Again, I 
think Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of the Indus 
asa base. A formidable obstacle it is no doubt, but it cannot in 
these days of enormous war material and of railways be looked 
on as a first-class line of communication. Colonel Newall uses, 
in a rather bewildering manner—which I confess I cannot always 
grasp—a number of military terms, such as the pivot, base, inner 
radius. I dare say I am slow of apprehension, but when he calls 
Peshawar the pivot of our trans-Indus position and the key of 
the Indus Dodibs, I understand what he means sufficiently to 
demur. If the whole of the five rivers joined at one point and 
there stood an Indian Mayence, he could bardly speak more strong- 
ly. Does Colonel Newall really believe that Peshawar is the one 
important point across the river from Karachi to the Khaibar, 
or that it is of greater value than Attock, Lahor, Maltan, or 
half a dozen other river passages and places? Again, Colonel 
Newall speaks of the saliency of Peshawar as giving it great 
flanking powers. Of course, we all know that the more salient a 
bastion is the more annoying it is to besiegers, but also the more 
difficult to defend. Moreover, it is dangerous to argue carelessly by 
comparison of things which are like only in appearance. PeshAwar 
totally differs from aa advanced work of a great fortress, in this, 
that a great fortress has many bridges which do not depend on 
the seasons, and that its fire ¢ommands the advanced works. 
Peshawar is many miles beyond a river without permanent bridges, 
and far out of the reach of fire support. In fact, I think 
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Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of our trans-Indus 
position, 

If we do not meet the enemy before he reaches that nar- 
row strip we bold beyond the Indus—and many years must 
elapse before we have to solve the problem under these condi- 
tions—there is nothing in the material resources or military ad- 
vantages of the Debrajat alone to justify us in fighting a decisive 
battle on the wrong side of such a river as the Indus, save very 
close toa bridge head, securing our retreat. Let us make of 
Jacobabad and Pesh4war Phalsbourgs and K6nigsteins—sources 
of delay and possible annoyance to a victorious, of grave danger 
to a retreating, army, without causing serious drain upon our 
main resources ; but let us not spend enormous sums of money 
in turning them into great intrenchments, tempting us to 
linger in the presence of superior numbers, beyond our 
best obstacle and ditch—a large intrenched camp at Cherat 
would be the worst kind of Metz we could possibly invent for 
ourselves. When a great contest is waged for empire, with 
anything like our present frontiers, our railways will be com- 
pleted, and Kardéchi, Haidarabad, Sukhar, Bhawalpur—if the 
railway crosses there—MAaltén and the passages of the rivers 
from Attock to Lahor, with the two great railways, will be the 
lines, pivots, keys, or whatever we please to call them—and 
North-Eastern India and the sea our great bases. The loss of 
Jacobabad and Peshawar, or any places beyond the Indus, will 
not, except politically—and the political situation of that future 
we can hardly guess—play a leading part in the great military 
struggle for the Panjab and the Indus. 

But I am carried away by the author I am discussing into his 
world of dreams; the large question of a further advance as far 
as Quetta and Kabul or even HerAt, instead of a withdrawal to the 
Indus, I do not enter upon, It is not necessary to adopt either 
alternative if we are not tempted to transform a fair outpost frontier 
into a bad main line of defence ; but at the same time I do not quite 
sympathise with the cry “no retreat” of Colonel Newall, and his 
dread of the consequences ; nor do I implicitly believe in the want of 
appreciation of strength without swagger, with which natives are 
always credited. I have observed that a lesson administered to 
the most eager member of a pursuing crowd, who mistake a delli- 
berate retreat for a panic flight, has a most sobering effect on the 
remainder. If it suited us to retire beyond the Indus we should, 
if our passages were well selected, very soon teach anybody who 
presumed, to moderate their enthusiasm, by catching them in the 
open between the Indus and the hills, like rabbits between corn and 
furze. I entirely agree with the writer in his estimate of the Bho- 
lan Pass, At present the northern routes seem the more nearly 
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threatening, for itis a fact which people appear to forget, that 
Samarkhand is twice as near us as Khiva, and three times as near as 
Asterabad; but there can be little doubt that an army which succeeded 
in mastering, say, the passage and railway at Sukhar, and then mas- 
tering Maltan, turned southward along the railway and between 
the river and desert, bribing hard all the while in Haidarabad and 
Rajpaitana, would place matters in India in a very unpleasant 

osition, and check Bombay speculation very considerably. But 
I do not hold with Colonel Newall in his estimate of the flanking 
powers of Kashmir. General Bright, by a few sensible remarks, 
compelled Colonel Newall to excuse and modify opinions he had 
expressed. When Colonel Newall says that a flank attack could 
be repeated in Dodb after Doab, he cannot have fully considered 
that, whatever the season, such a large army as would probably 
invade the Panjab would succeed, if it succeeded at all, in crossing 
the rivers in the pkins and closing passes beyond any point 
that the army hovering on the flank could reach, by bad roads 
through the hills, and crossing the rivers & la Blondin higher 
up. ‘Ibe hill stations would, of course, try to hold their own for a 
time in a partisan warfare. A few Gharké regiments and a mule 
battery or two might do good service in causing annoyance and 
harassing the communications where the Peshawar-Ludiéna road 
touches the hills; but avery few miles of the plains would find 
the limit of footmen and mules—for the idea of cavalry sweeping 
down from Kashmir is one. which excites. asmile. Or in some 
future time when Kashmir is an Anglicised sanitarium, when 
Gulmurg is synonymous with Goodwood, when there is a Kash- 
mir valley railway, with turnpike roads or a Fell tramway to 
Abbotabad and Marri, Kashmir may play its part in a really 
serious diversion. _But with a political situation, and communi- 
cations ina state at all approaching what they are at present, 
it would be a grave error to commit any considerable army to the 
dangerous and useless duty of wandering among the Kashmir 
passes between a possibly hostile native State and a large invad- 
ing army, when it might be playing a great part on the ten 
banks of the five rivers, or before Lahor or Maltan, with railways 
and friends to fall back upon. ; 

I have lingered too long over visionary plans for the defence 
of India; but the paper before me, whatever its practical value, 
is certainly suggestive and stimulating, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of concluding my notice by stating what I think 
to be our true military policy. Until native princes have receiv- 
ed English education, and are as completely alienated from 
their old ideas as Dhulip Singh; when they shew their good 
sense and total loss of patriotism, by living in England, or until 
Indian Rajés marry the daughters of English noblemen, and 
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English civilians and soldiers ally themselves with old native 
families—a time we have not quite reached, it is manifest that we 
can have uo true friends, no reliable party in any native State ; all 
sentiment, affection, love of country, religion, are against us, and 
only the basest self-interest i in our favour, 

Why, then, should we strengthen the military power of our 
feudatories ? Rid even native princes of the Resident Schoolmaster, 
and make them independent, and they are still accessible to the 
attractions of money, increase of territory, and even the delusive 
hopes they see in change. And even when we secure native princes, 
we do not always secure their subjects. This is especially true 
of Kashmir. A low diet is best for semi-independent States ; enough 
troops to maintain order or capture a Kuka, but not enough t to 
admit of enterprise in directions quite uncertain, The reminiscences 
of the loyalty of Kashmir princes and Gwialiar soldiers are not 
encouraging. Jn the expenditure of money, when we have it to spare 
for military purposes, we should always have two great objects in 
view—the near one, the consolidation of our power within India ; 
the remote, not very remote now perhaps, the preparation for 
future defence from invasion. ‘There are many works which ful- 
fil both these objects, such as the improvement of railway com- 
munication all over India, but especially those of the Léhor, 
Dehli, Karachi triangle ; the gradual establishment of strong 
places all over India at points of strategic importance, but especi- 
ally those on the line of the Jhelam and lower Indus ; the estab- 
te aie of forts defensible by small detachinents for the protection 
of our hill stations and to close fora time our hill roads, but es- 
pecially those of Abbotabad and Marri, ButI think that works 
of internal value should have at present long precedence over 
those ef pure defence from external danger; and I believe that 
among the things least conducive to either object are intrenched 
camps s beyond the Indus, and armies in Kashmir until it is our 
own, Although we unfortunately cannot get the loan of Prince 
Bismarck to take Kashmir for us, right or wrong, we can assist 
Persia with money; and, when we have an opportunity, use pressure 
to make her a naval and commercial power on the Caspian. 
Timber she has in plenty, on its southern coast. We can consolidate 
Afghanistan and Yarkand, and encourage them at all times to smoke 
out the hornets’ nests of petty tribes on our frontiers and their 
own. And if we do all these things, the invasion of India is pushed 
into a distance so remote that we shall have no Emperor of Russia 
to fear, but rather the Socialist Propaganda of the Pansclavonic 
Republic, the elements of which are even now not wanting in 
Imperial Russia. 

Captain Creagli’s article on Range Finders is, the product of 
considerable labour combined with powers of accurate analysis ; 
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it is a very interesting and satisfactory paper, but of too technical 
a character for lengthy discussion in aught but the engineering 
journal whose articles it abstracts ; and, like them, it deserves to be 
read in full. A few points I may, however, touch on. Captain 
Creagh is no doubt right in his low estimate of the human power 
of judging distances at long ranges. Where, then, are we to find 
a substitute? It must either be a range finder or selection by trial 
shots. The list of difficulties and desiderata so exhaustively 
discussed by Captain Creagh is not favourable to our hope of dis- 
covering perfect range finders ; and did they not possess the advantage 
of silence, we should be disposed to think the system of trial shots 
the best, I think, for use in the field. An instrument, which would 
give an accuracy within the limit of half the long axis of the 
spread of a shell’s fragments, would answer all practical purposes. 
In prepared positions where there is plenty of time, and in sieges 
possibly, the range finder will exercise its vocation with success ; 
but for horse artillery I believe trial shots, aided by a powerful 
telescope on a tripod, will be found more rapid and practical in the 
end. We must take the chance of the enemy moving off. 

Major Norman writes good English, which, totally apart from his 
subject, it is a pleasure to peruse. It appears to me he is rather in- 
consistent in saying he disapproves of European non-commissioned 
officers in Native Regiments when his whole essay is written in their 
praise. In the Cavalry, especially in these days of numerous 
detached small outposts, the number of officers is totally insufficient, 
and detachment commanders, capable of speaking and writing 
reports ia English, are absolutely necessary. 

Colonel Osborne has, I think, hit upon the right principle for 
pankhé-pulling, but in the instances quoted of the successful 
employment of condensed air, although the distance to which 
the power was transmitted was great, it does not appear that there 
was a great consumption of motive power in the escape of air 
such as would occur in the case of several hundred pankhas being 
pulled, each with its separate jerk. This will probably be the diffi- 
culty to encounter, and may necessitate all the punkhas in a bunga- 
low being pulled by one subsidiary engine, in which case there 
will be a want of the liveliness of the thin rope and light hand, 
but certainly the drowsy element will be removed. The sugges- 
tion that the expanding air, by making large quantities of heat 
latent, will tend to cool the bungalows, is ingenious; but then 
there must be enough of it. Possibly as one fluid is much the 
same as another, and both equally clean, the piping may be made 
useful in the transmission of water and thus decrease the expense 
of that item during six months of the year. 

_ Captain Colquhoun’s paper contains one of those extraordinary 
“notions ” which make their home in young periodicals ; although 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details, 
Does he seriously recommend the substitution of surface lines 
of rail for permanent bridges and embankments? There is at this 
moment abridge and an engine buried beneath a river's sand ; 
where would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
the traffic to be kept up ? 

I have put off the discussion of General Thesiger’s and Captain 
Adam’s papers to the end, as they appear on the surface to repre- 
sent two antagonistic theories ; but however desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the subject, I shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of one or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreement with the principles expressed, 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay-—a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
book longer than either of the papers themselves. 

I confess I am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger’s 
paper. Let me not be misunderstood. I am disappointed because 
I looked forward to the paper being really what it threatened to 
be—an able defence of the old system in its integrity, which would 
cost the new school a tough brain fight to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in the modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good in the old. The conservative paper 
of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are repub- 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that I am re- 
minded of the story of the divine, who, after a fierce argument on 
a religious subject, informed his adversary that he despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres- 
sed in a certain pamphlet, which the other had written. But 
though General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all the 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germans to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this 
is not the case. In the well-known Wellington Essay—here 
let meen passant remark that though its author may be stig- 
matised as young and inexperienced, he strove with success 
against Sir Garnet Wolseley and other eminent soldiers, and that 
success no unprejudiced reader will attribute entirely to the liter- 
ary sympathies of Colonel Hamley—in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prussian prac- 
tice alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys- 
tem on the spur of the moment, which was never severely tested ; 
for “the motley and demoralised host” which surrendered at 
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Sedan was scarcely in reality more formidable than the raw levies 
whom the Germans had subsequently to meet. But it will be best 
perhaps to take some portions of General Thesiger’s paper in their 
proper order. Throughout, I may remark, General Thesiger quotes 
passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
appear favourable to his views, while those who are acquainted 
with the works in their entirety know the completed argument is 
wholly adverse, He commences by quoting from one of the 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without modifications ; 
and repeating the author’s words, takes him to task for attack- 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of the Field Exercise. 
How many of those sixteen sections did the Light Division em- 
ploy against the great Redoubt? ‘There is an end to all argu- 
ment if the line advocate cries—“ Why do you abuse my line ? 
It is only the bits of a column put side by side: ” and the column 
alvocate—“ Why do you abuse my column, it is only the bits of 
a line put one behind the other. We can alter it to please you.” 
There is nothing to do but saake hands over it as the writer of 
this paper does with the Wellington essayist in the next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma line, which was meant all the 
time, does require serious alteration. General Thesiger then 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, brings 
the line to the skirmishers instead of the skirmishers to the 
line ; increases their number, and save in a few points, which I 
propose to discuss, gives_all that moderate men have ever asked 
for. If after the campaign of 1870 the authorities had “ fully 
recognised the necessity for great flexibility and elasticity,” and 
tried to“ bring out the full power” of the line, we should 
have heard less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu- 
tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at last went rav- 
ing mad about orderin disorder, skirmisher swarms, and or- 
ganised swashbucklering. At the close of the manceuvres of 1871, 
acritic less known to the world than either Hamley or Ches- 
ney but one endowed with a genius equal to either of them 
wrote :—‘ Nothing can be more opposed to the infantry tactics 
which have so lately earned victory than the leading and the 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in the 
manceuvres,” 

In 1872 certain Commanding Officers, on their own responsibi- 
lity, trained their regiments to a few movements on the Prussian 
model: and just before the autumn manceuvres an able lecturer 
and scientific officer, wrote in grief to inform me that it had all 
been put a stop to ; there was to be nothing but company skir- 
mish, company support, advance in line, and volleys by command. 
But at the end of 1872, six years after Sadowa, the authorities sur- 
rendered with a precipitation equal to their previous obstinacy, in 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details, 
Does he seriously recommend the substitution of surface lines 
of rail for permanent bridges and embankments? There is at this 
moment abridge and an engine buried beneath a river's sand ; 
where would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
the traffic to be kept up ? 

I have put off the discussion of General Thesiger’s and Captain 
Adam’s papers to the end, as they appear on the surface to repre- 
sent two antagonistic theories ; but however desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the subject, I shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of one or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreement with the principles expressed, 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay-—a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
book longer than either of the papers themselves. 

I confess I am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger’s 
paper. Let me not be misunderstood. I am disappointed because 
I looked forward to the paper being really what it threatened to 
be—an able defence of the old system in its integrity, which would 
cost the new school a tough brain fight to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in the modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good in the old. The conservative paper 
of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are repub- 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that I am re- 
minded of the story of the divine, who, after a fierce argument on 
a religious subject, informed his adversary that he despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres- 
sed in a certain pamphlet, which the other had written. But 
though General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all the 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germans to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this 
is not the case. In the well-known Wellington Essay—here 
let meen passant remark that though its author may be stig- 
matised as young and inexperienced, he strove with success 
against Sir Garnet Wolseley and other eminent soldiers, and that 
succets no unprejudiced reader will attribute entirely to the liter- 
ary sympathies of Colonel Hamley—in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prussian prac- 
tice alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys- 
tem on the spur of the moment, which was never severely tested ; 
for “the motley and demoralised host” which surrendered at 
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Sedan was scarcely in reality more formidable than the raw levies 
whom the Germans had subsequently to meet. But it will be best 
perhaps to take some portions of General Thesiger’s paper in their 
proper order. Throughout, I may remark, General Thesiger quotes 
passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
appear favourable to his views, while those who are acquainted 
with the works in their entirety know the completed argument is 
wholly adverse, He commences by quoting from one of the 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without modifications ; 
and repeating the author’s words, takes him to task for attack- 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of the Field Exercise. 
How many of those sixteen sections did the Light Division em- 
ploy against the great Redoubt? There is an end to all argu- 
ment if the line advocate cries—“ Why do you abuse my line ? 
It is only the bits of a column put side by side: ” and the column 
alvocate—“ Why do you abuse my column, it is only the bits of 
a line put one behind the other. We can alter it to please you.” 
There is nothing to do but saoake hands over it as the writer of 
this paper does with the Wellington essayist in the next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma line, which was meant all the 
time, does require serious alteration. General Thesiger then 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, brings 
the line to the skirmishers instead of the skirmishers to the 
line ; increases their number, and save in a few points, which I 
propose to discuss, gives -all that-moderate men have ever asked 
for. If after the campaign of 1870 the authorities had “ fully 
recognised the necessity for great flexibility and elasticity,” and - 
tried to“ bring out the full power” of the line, we should 
have heard less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu- 
tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at last went rav- 
ing mad about orderin disorder, skirmisher swarms, and or- 
ganised swashbucklering. At the close of the manceuvres of 1871, 
acritic less known to the world than either Hamley or Ches- 
ney but one endowed with a genius equal to either of them 
wrote :—‘ Nothing can be more opposed to the infantry tactics 
which have so lately earned victory than the leading and the 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in the 
manceuvres,” 

In 1872 certain Commanding Officers, on their own responsibi- 
lity, trained their regiments to a few movements on the Prussian 
model: and just before the autumn manceuvres an able lecturer 
and scientific officer, wrote in grief to inform me that it had all 
been put a stop to ; there was to be nothing but company skir- 
mish, company support, advance in line, and volleys by command. 
But at the end of 1872, six years after Sadowa, the authorities sur- 
rendered with a precipitation equal to their previous obstinacy, in 
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time to give us at the Camp of Exercise the unmitigated sprawl. 
ing over the country, which has excited the Adjutant-General s 
very natural disgust. But his protest comes too late to do more 
than make the new school,as L hope it willas faras Indiay 
influence can affect the battle already nearly fought out at home, 
moderate in their victory. 

General Thesiger’s arguments, as to what fire we have to 
consider from 800 yards until collision, are very closely reasoned, 
and his remarks on unaimed fire most valuable; but their rea] 
weight is not so overwhelming as would at first appear. General 
Thesiger would probably accuse me of quibbling if I said his ad- 
vance is not a two-deep line. The number of skirmishers is now 
so large that either it is not a two-deep line at starting, or 
during its advance it ceases to be one. I do not care whether 
skirmishers are detached from flanks of companies or  sec- 
tions, and indeed, what with gaps between companies, 
and loose files, there is such a strong resemblance in what 
General Thesiger recommends to the skirmisher swarm, that I 
am surprised he attacks it so severely. It is impossible to argue 
wide questions in a narrow and rigid manner. A complicated 
problem in dynamics cannot be treated like an early proposition of 
Euclid. The ground is almost eutirely excluded from the writer's 
argument, and depth of formation cannot be treated as a mere 
question of fire danger. High authorities consider it is demand- 
ed by considerations for which even fire danger must be ignored ; 
the power to develop and resist rapidly flank attacks is now held 
of vitalimportance. Moreover, it is well-known in practice that 
the fighting line draws on itself all the aimed rifle fire ; dis- 
tant bodies, which suffered severely until the enemy's atten- 
tion was occupied, have been known, when the front fight was 
hot, to stand unnoticed, unharmed in the open owing to the uncon- 
querable human habit of: hitting back at the nearest adversary. 
All the advantages therefore are net in favour of having more 
troops in one line than can profitably join the fire fight. Until 
experiments have been made (something of the kind, but not 
quite what I mean, was tried at Chalons) by a line of men firing 
rapidly, some carefully, some at random, on the front line of a 
succession of targets, so distributed over a width of say 400 yard, 
and a depth of 800 yards, that every shot might hit a target 
but no shot two—a matter easily arranged—and then careful 
diagrams founded on the trajectory, drawn of the first 409 
yards ; no argument can be derived from unaimed fire. There 
is nothing whatever to prove to what particular kind of depth 
of formation unaimed fire is adverse. It has a law doubtless 
as unchangeable as the number of unaddressed letters posted in a 
year ; but we don’t know yet where aud in what proportions 
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unaimed shot goes, but I shall be very much surprised if, on dia- 
grams of the lines of danger being drawn perpendicular to the 
paper, and diagrams of troops horizontal, it be found that on flat 
surface even a double line drawn through the worst zone of 25 
per cent of aimed fire, gets less shots than the same two lines dis- 
tributed in certain proportions over the 400 yards from the front 
target, with only those able to fire back on the worst of it ; but if, 
by a very simple use of the plane and the trajectory obtained from 
the flat surface experiments, various representations of undulating 
ground with the lines of danger be drawn, and certain small ob- 
stacles distributed over it, I shall be still more surprised if the re- 
sult shews that a two-deep line swept over the whole ground nets 
less shots than orderly groups with orderly reserves moving, 
within fixed limits of course for each unit, sometimes in line some- 
times in column. I shall be surprised if the line moving always at 
the double, and therefore halving the shots, nets less than the varied 
advance moving at a walk and skilfully manipulated. 

Without any special experiments, by use of wide movable tar- 
gets, on open ranges, behind the target fired at, especially with 
troops on their early instruction, a good deal might be learnt about 
badly aimed fire. All we yet know is, it goes high and to the left. 
If we could discover that intensity of fire decreases regularly from 
the fire front, we should know that all but the firing line should 
be kept as far back as was safe; but if we could prove what is 
probably near the truth, that beyond a certain zone before and 
behind the engaged line chance shots fall pretty equally, then we 
have everything to gain by pushing up supports and reserves a, 
close to the deadly zone as possible. 

But the law of unaimed and random fire we may never know. 

Meanwhile we must appeal to rough experience, The Prussian 
regulations say :—‘‘ The division pushed forward to subdue the 
enemy’s fire must seek special aid in a skilful use of the ground, 
aud they will find almost every where frequently, even in open 
ground, appearing quite level, an inconsiderable fold which will 
give cover to the skirmishers lying down and even to the closed 
divisions.” This is the Prussian advice after long and bloody trials. 

At Le Mans, Captain Brackenbury tells us :—“ The fire of the 
French was so awful that it was perfectly impossible for troops 
in any formation to live under it. The only way in which 
the Prussians did live was by advancing in very loose order, by 
throwing themselves down, by dodging behind every hedge and 
bank, by assembling in groups behind a house or little hill, and 
creeping on bit by bit as they could.” This is the evidence of a 
skilled eye-witness, and the weight of evidence goes to prove that, 
while acknowledging fully in very many situations the two-deep 


line in open order moving rapidly cannot be improved on, all 
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formations of the rake and roller type long continued, which forbid 
skirmishers to swerve, which discourage lines breaking into smal] 
eolumns are disadvantageous ; it does not make the slightest 
difference whether you use one long rake or eight small ones, whe- 
ther they move in line or in echellon ; it is perfectly plain the 
whole ground, good and bad, is swept indiscriminately at last. 

The type of advance, which the new school of tacticians aims 
at, is that of a rising flood which, here a thread, there a stream, 
ever presses on between obstacles or, if fora space stopped by a 
rock, pauses a moment and then pours round the flank, and 
Once more resumes its advance. Are the principles of order so 
utterly unattainable in this system that we must reject it? 
General Thesiger certainly does not in spirit, though he strives 
to appear to in the letter. At the critical moment, General Thesi- 
ger maintains, his two-deep line moved up to the skirmishers will 
be in perfect order. Now his system allows numerous skirmish- 
ers, anda gapon one or both flanks of each section. Supposing 
the numerous skirmishers sustain no loss, and the line sustains 
no loss, even suppose the skirmishers walk perfectly straight, and 
the line after them, will all the little bits behind fit all the little 
bits infront ? I doubt it, but supposing both skirmishers and line 
decimated, and that in addition the skirmishérs of one section have 
swerved 20 yards to the right, another 10 yards to the left, there 
will bea good deal of mess I imagine in the dovetailing ; but 
granting a loose line of skirmishers could keep distance not only 
from end to end, but at many intermediate points, surely there is 
this vast difterence in “ reinforced line of skirmishers ” (reinforced 
skirmisher swarm it should have been here) “and the two-deep 
line,” that the reinforcements have picked their way, the two-deep 
line have not. The difference between using the stepping stones 
and fording the stream, between using the crossing and defying 
the mud, is shown plainly enough by our boots ; and what if it be 
true as Colonel Williams says in No. 69 of the English papers “ It 
is vain now to talk of any better line of front, if a perfect line could 
fall from the skies and find itself near the enemy, it would quickly 
assume the shape of a skirmisher swarm.” 

The general principles regarding the advance of skirmishers are 
admirable, and I think such movements as advance in right 
echellon, in left echellon, pointed echellon, and hollow echellon, 
words whick explain themselves, might well form part of skir- 
misher training; but it is not to be supposed that rule will be 
adhered to in the heat of fire. The principle, however, that some 
should always be firing while the others are advancing can be 
inculcated, but a line of skirmishers formed, as is proposed, by 
individuals from 32 different sections, then divided into four great 
divisions (and how commanded, General Thesiger does not say), ! 
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cannot believe would form a fighting line with either much 
mutual confidence or enterprise; or be able to reconcile in the 
heat of the fight its allegiance to the four great divisions 
it is in, and the 32 sections it has to keep in front of, at 
the same time. General Thesiger’s plan for getting over the 
last final difficulty has, I fear, a savour of the drill on a 
small scale in the barrack square, and an obliging enemy crushed. 
by the cross and oblique fire of the over-lapping victorious batta- 
lion, what place in a line of fire extending for miles would there 
be for the two devoted flank companies of a single battalion unless 
favoured by some wavering of the enemy’s line or some peculiarity 
of ground not necessarily in front of the flank companies? The 
Prussians are at present practising (Colonel Newdigate at the 
U. S. Institution) for the final rash, pushing the main body of 
the company through the centre of the skirmishers; but making 
arush through the firing line, is a very different thing from deli- 
berately moving out troops diagonally to the right and left front 
between the breech-loader duel at its hottest. A battalion oc- 
cupies a front of, say, 400 yards ; a good many more places than 
two must be liable to turn suddenly into the hydra’s head in that 
distance. Nay more, to drag after them, over favourable ground 
and in any decent formation the remainder of the battalion. 
Quoting freely from Captain May the writer claims by inference 
that the liue is free from confusion in retreat ; but in this respect the 
superiority of the line over the other formations is supported by no 
evidence The light division, originally in line, advanced in confu- 
sion, and fell back in confusion on the Brigade of Guards, also in 
line, at the Alma, and swept away an entire battalion; the re- 
mainder opened out and allowed the retreating line to pass, which 
goes to prove that had the Brigade of Guards been in four ranks 
with intervals or in small columns, the Scots Fusiliers would have 
remained intact. In retreat confusion is inevitable ; and the line, 
either in first line or support, has no exemption from its evils. 
Again quoting from Captain May, General Thesiger claims for the 
English battalion system a superiority in the prevention of strag- 
gling, but on this point there is really no valid argument what- 
ever. Surely whatever the defects of the Prussian system, it is 
not true that it “diminishes the supervision of troops” under fire. 
One glance at the diagram of a Prussian company is a suflicient 
auswer to this. General Thesiger, although he casually mentions 
“individualised method of fighting,’ and uses freely Captair 
May’s work, has nothing whatever to say on the main subject of 
the author he quotes so much, whether a regiment is to consist of 
a Colonel, an Adjutant, and 800 others, or whether, as Captain 
May wished, everybody is to disappear but the Captain. ‘This 
question of the gradual massing of sections into half companies, 
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double company (the equivalent of the Prussian company), wings 
aud battalions, and their respective commanders, and duties, is not 
entered into sufficiently and is inseparable from an exhaustive cop. 
sideration of battalion tactics in the fire fights of the present day. 

Again General Thesiger, quoting Essay No. IV says :—“ The 
skirmisher swarm formation entails firing over the heads of the 
troops ;” but Gereral Thesiger is advocating advances in line him- 
self. If he is only going to cover the head of his echellons with 
skirmishers, he is going back to the old system of shock tactics - 
if he covers his whole line and makes a fire fight, their heads must 
be fired over too, whether we call them a line of skirmishers or a 
skirmisher swarm, but curiously enough the author he quotes 
from is again one whose general arguments are totally adverse, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley says:—“It would be well to accustom 
our foot soldiers to manceuvring with calmness, whilst a fire of 
blank shells was kept over their heads ; even if a few lives should 
be accidentally lost in doing so, they would be well expended if 
your infantry acquired perfect steadiness under these circum- 
stances.” And speaking of two ranks, “jamming men together, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to heelin two ranks,” “ multiplies 
the loss of life when they are exposed to fire.” The witnesses 
selected are decidedly bad witnesses for the prosecution of poor 
skirmisher swarm. 

I have carried this review to such length, that. 1 must omit 
any discussion of General Thesiger’s remarks on drill and 
manceuvring as they stand somewhat apart from the immediate 
subject of controversy ; but it was necessary to analyse with 
care portions of General Thesiger’s paper, because from General 
Thesiger’s position and the expectations raised by his promis- 
ed paper, it has gone abroad that a successful defence of the 
British as opposed to the Prussian system was about to be pub- 
lished, and because from the excellence of the paper there is an 
impression that the defence has been completely successful. It 
is therefore necessary to point out that the excellence of General 
Thesiger’s paper lies in the acuteness with which certain portions 
are pleaded and the sensible general remarks, but not in the log) 
cal continuity or success of the main argument ; it is not a defence 
of the British line of Aldershot field-days against the last system 
of the Prussian drill-book, but an unfavourable comparison o! 
one of the worst points of the Prussian system, the skirmisher 
swarm, exaggerated, with a scheme of General Thesiger’s own con- 
taining a soupcon of the old British line, but perfected by appro- 
priation of many other portions of the very system he is attacking. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the contest 
that has been going on since, after, Sadowa, Major Adams fluttered 
the old school by announcing the close of the era of bayonet tae- 
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tics; to those who have been steeped to the lips in the appalling 
flood of military essays and discussions that has been poured out 
since; or to any one possessing naturally a careful habit of analy- 
sis, it 1s not necessary to point out how much General Thesiger 
borrows from the system he is attacking and appropriates to the 
system he is defending; but to those who have not carefully 
studied the paper, or who have only heard of its results, I may 
point out that the old system—when, as Boguslawski remarks, it 
didu’t much matter whether guns were fired or not at any but close 
quarters—was to send forward a sprinking of skirmishers who were 
mere cavalry feelers ultimately withdrawn, behind them at a walk in 
one line shoulder to shoulder, order being every thing and rapidity 
secondary, the British line advanced to the shock. I am speaking 
always of the Guards Aldershot-system as opposed to the light divi- 
sion tactics discussed by Colouel Gawler and Sir William Napier. 
General Thesiger, although sentences could be quoted showing that 
his mind is still running on the old shock tactics, aceepts the prin- 
ciple of a fire at onee establisbed increasing in intensity till one side 
can bear it no longer; instead of the skirmishers coming back 
to the line, the line feeds the skirmishers who are the battle, and 
ultimately joins them ; rapidity is considered of equal if not superi- 
or lunportance to order ; touch is abandoned, and the line is broken up 
into pieces. Under these circumstances, I feel justified in saying 
that though General Thesiger’s paper contains many admirable sug- 
gestions and is well worthy of careful study, its title is eminently 
calculated to mislead; for the distinction between the ‘radical changes’ 
General Thesiger deprecates and -the “important changes ” he 
accepts is mere hair splitting ; and his plaintive “ really ” is calcula- 
ted to produce an impression, that the agitation for reform which 
has won all General Thesiger concedes was quite uncalled for. The 
text of the essay honours the new system, the title is far from it ; but 
it is hardly fair to reject the play and steal the thunder, and I have 
considered it necessary to give at considerable length my reasons 
for a loud protest of.sic vos non vobis. 

There is not much advantage gained by going through 
the greater part of an essay and merely saying—with this 
I entirely agree: I shall not, therefore, devote much space to 
Captain Adams’ article. It is one.of many systems suggested 
for adapting our tactics to the requirements of modern war. The 
necessity for a radical change being once accepted, the form in 
Which it should be -carried out will prove simple. I submit a 
few “notions” of my own. We already acknowledge that the 
order of companies is a matter of indifference. I thiuk it should 
also be a matter of indifference whether one company supports 
another by coming up on jts-right or left in double rank, or by 
coming up in single rank in its rear. I attach no value whatever 
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to differeuces of colour in uniform as giving one large body over 
another superior safety from fire ; but I do attach great importance 
to officers in a regiment being indistinguishable from their 
neighbours from the front, and conspicuous from the rear. It 
is an evident truism, although it sounds strange—that, since sup- 
ports come up from behind, and men follow their leaders, the proper 
place for distinctive badges is the back which the enemy is sup- 
posed never to see. But I do not require facings to be reversed, 
The pouch belt will serve my purpose. At reviews, where ladies 
or foreign officers are present, let officers and men wear any facings, 
belts, or gold lace they fancy; but in action, for Infantry, I sug- 
gest the following :—Officers, white pouch; marksmen, black, 
with a bar or cross the color of the regimental facings painted 
as we see on leather portmanteaux—the two outer sections black — 
the two inner, common brown leather. Both the men them- 
selves anc supports coming up would have a simple means of dis- 
tinguishing the leaders flanks and centres of every company ; for 
I think the arrangement of the men by size is one without any 
object. Let men stand in companies in the order of their shoot- 
ing from the flanks inwards, the marksmen on the extreme flanks, 
as it is useless placing a man in the firing line at 1000 yards who 
cannot hit the target at 400; he might as well go another 200 
yards out of danger. Let then, the marksmen occupyidg the front 
of attack assigned to the company commence the ball, supported 
by the shooting sections, and ultimately the shock sections filling 
up the centre as they advance ; and let it be understood, subject to all 
necessary exceptions,—that to compensate the marksmen for their 
longer exposure, the final rush is to be made by the Shock Sections 
under their fire. Let there be a clear understanding. In the absence 
of other orders theyielding is always to befrom a given flank between 
Regiments, Companies, and Sections ; that, as a general rule, at long 
distances the centre sections yield to the outer ; and if there is crowd- 
ing, are withdrawn insuccession by their Sergeants ; at close quarters, 
the outer fall back in support :—but I must not drift into writing 
a drill book. To return to Captain Adams :—the best feature 
of Captain Adams’ paper is that portion where he dispels the 
delusion that Britons never fought except in line, as the very 
arrow head of the Wellington Essay was that passage where the 
author says :—“ No one would be disposed.to accuse either Prince 
Frederick Charles, Boguslawski or Captain May of enacting the 
part of Mr, Puff. But, with reference to many of their admirable 
suggestions, the sume idea occurred to two men, and an English 
Light Infantry officer thought of it first.” By all means let us retail 
what is good in the line formation ; but let us not run away with 
the notion that that imposing product of 40 years’ peace—the 
slow march of the Guards at St. James’s moving like a wall and 
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wheeling like a gate, is the only way to win battles, or the type 
of our tactics, when Wellington was at his brightest and our 
Light Division at its best—faultless for defence—“ an attack in 
rigid line, except for short distances, never was possible against ~ 
properly posted enemies, and attacks never can now, except under 
the rarest circumstances, be restricted to short distances,” 

Captain Barnes’ pamphlet has been reviewed already elsewhere 
at a length out of all proportion to its importance as a contribu- 
tion to military literature ; and after what I have said about the 
suppression of zeal, I shall not stultify myself by indulging in 
ill-enatured criticism, Still, although 1 only purpose expressing 
my dissent from the author on one matter of opinion, I must do 
so in several instances in matters of fact. 

Captain Barnes thinks the drill of the Cavalry was _ perfection : 
to that idea I have no objection ; but he adds that he saw no 
blunders (serious) committed. Equally competent observers saw 
a good many ; not, I will say, in the 10th Lancers. Captain Barnes 
says no fighting on foot was attempted at the Camp. He is 
mistaken, One Brigade certainly was practised in dismounted 
skirmishing—as the victims will probably not soon forget. Attock 
also was assisted by dismounted Sowdrs; and, if Captain 
Barnes says these instances are not what he means, I may add, 
in Sir Henry Tombs’ attack, Gondal was held for a time by 
dismounted skirmishers, Captain Barnes labours under the en- 
tirely false impression that the 10th Lancers was the only regi- 
ment at the Camp which possessed an organised system of scouts. 
Various other regiments had selected officers, selected men, and 
selected horses told off for purposes of scouting. I could name 
several gentlemen who will feel very much astonished at Captain 
Barnes’ statement. 

It was scarcely worth while printing the title “ Reconnais- 
sance,” when Captain Barnes has so little to say on it, and when 
that little makes one ask if he rightly understands the meaning 
of the word. That men went out and made pictures, that one 
regiment played ostrich near camp, and another came up and 
said ‘I see you, is quite correct. But there was not a single 
attempt to discover the strength and position of an unknown 
enemy, under war conditions, during the real fighting, as a 
preliminary to the attack; and it is evident, with operations 
commencing at 10 and ending at 4, euch a thing as a Recon- 
haissance was impossible. — Barnes says he did not see a 
single instance of a surprise. It is not easy to surprise men at 
10 in the morning; but I think some people would be inclined 
to consider the occupation of Gondal by a force of unascertained 

Strength, and the subsequent capture of Dakner—the roads 
of which are quite practicable for smal] parties of Cavalry—was a 
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surprise on a large scale. Ido not say who was to blame. The 
one matter of opinion on which I think it necessary to express 
dissent from Captain Barnes, is where he says that regiments 
are to pay no respect to the ground assigned to regiments on their 
flanks, even should they report all right, but to send their own 
parties beyond them. ‘This is a principle which cannot be allow- 
ed to pass unchallenged. It simply means this :—The Commander 
of the outposts has given you certain ground to look after—and us 
certain ground ; but we have so much spare ability and energy 
that, as we can’t trust you to do your part of the business effec. 
tually, we intend to look out for ourselves in your ground as well, 
I hope that outposts who find the scouts of other regiments, armed 
with no higher authority than their Regimental Commander’s, in- 
truding on the ground assigned to their charge, will stop them 
as strictly as they would those of the enemy. Division of labour, 
subordination, and mutual confidence are necessities of armies. 
Principles like those I censure, carried to logical conclusion, would 
allow each regiment to send a delegate to the Head-quarter’s 
Staff to look after their particular interest, and see also that the 
campaign was being properly conducted. 

Captain Barnes is very hard upon the camp correspondents, 
and he certainly is right in saying the last camp produced nothing 
so clever, and 1 may add so personal, as the Sunday letters ; but, 
in the diary of Beechwood of the “ Englishman ”—although, 
I confess, I have read more picturesque description in Russell, 
and more weighty criticism in Hozier, I find a very fair amount 
of liveliness, common sense and accuracy, and an untiring energy 
and capacity for note-taking very creditable, viewed from the 
daily newspaper point of view; but in reprinting with malice 
aforethought his letters as they were written, without either ad- 
ding to or condensing them, I think “ Beechwood” has not quite 
given us what is wanted, and has exaggerated the importance 
people attach to such ephemeral productions. Indeed, even if we 
consider General Thesiger’s paper as—what it undoubtedly is—a 
product of the last Camp, the whole literary outcome is not very 
great, A really exhaustive paper on strategy and tactics apropos 
of Indian Camps and their results, has yet to be written; and I 
recommend, as a model to those who aspire to supply the want, 


A Retrospect of the Autumn Maneuvres by A arts ‘ 














Ant. [IX.—THE RE-ORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


T is a statement older than any system of political ethics that 
“ the benefits of an institution for which all are taxed ought 
to be rendered as accessible as possible to all.” That the Medical 
is furthest from attaining this end of any department in India, 
few of its members will care to deny ; as at present organised, it 
represents a maximum of expenditure with a minimum of practi- 
cal usefulness. ‘There is a vast reserve of skill and energy among 
its members which is allowed to lie fallow, and which does not, by 
so doing, gain strength for more fruitfulness but rather deteri- 
orates into greater barrenness. That the expenditure and skill 
thus misapplied might be spread over a vast area and benefit the 
millions under our rule’ instead of its being concentrated upon 
ourselves and our native soldiery, is the object. of this paper. The 
proposals that I have to submit to your readers will not involve 
additional expenditure ; indeed, with the inelastic resources of this 
country it is impossible to do much more than has been done to 
provide medical relief for the masses. Todo so a radical change 
in the system is necessary. 

No one will dispute the assertion that the medical service has 
had a history worthy of our common country. In professional 
knowledge, energy,.courage, and _kind-heartedness, its members 
have been very even representatives of our countrymen in the 
East ; and that the service requires re-organisation is only due to 
the fact, that much of the work which, a fow years ago, only 
they could perform can now be done efficiently enough by native 
agency at a fourth of the expenditure. 

In introducing radical changes, there is always a difficulty in- 
volved, when the initiative oceurs with the governing and not 
with the governed body. But in introducing the measures I have 
to propose, the odiwm medicum will assuredly not be incurred ; 
inasmuch as for the last dozen years the present system has been 
found to be expensive and unsatisfactory, and the representative 
men of the service have been anxious for a change which would 
afford more scope for the exercise of their profession. 

Briefly stated the proposals which I would venture to suggest 
are the following— 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons to have medical charge of native Regi- 
ments ; and with the reduction of expenditure “thereby attained, 
provide— 

I.—A Garrison Surgeon to every military station, however small, 
who would exercise a general supervision over the Native Sub- 
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Assistant Surgeons, and at the same time be available to attend 
upon European Officers and their families ; and in addition to these, 
a Staff Surgeon for the head-quarters of every Brigade and Divi- 
sional Command. 

IJ.—A sanitary officer to every civil division, and, 

Il].—A native doctur to every tehsil in the Bengal Pregi- 
dency. 

To non-medical readers it may seem a startling innovation to 
place natives in medical charge of regiments, but medical men who 
have come in contact with Sub-Assistant Surgeons professionally, 
will ungrudgingly admit their fitness for the charge. I speak from 
a pretty wide and not unubservant experience when I state, that 
to reserve a European Medical Officer to a native regimental 
hospital is a waste not only of State money but of his time and pro- 
fessional knowledge. In regimental practice the range of disease is 
narrow, and in an incredibly short time the Surgeon finds his prac- 
tical experience becoming a thing of the past. It is well known— 
and no one will more readily admit it than a regimental Surgeon,— 
that the most inefficient men professionally are, asa rule, those who 
have been for years simply in charge of a regimental hospital, 
So much is this the case that few who desire to excel in their pro- 
fession care to remain longer than they can help with a Native 
regiment, The medical practice is neither large nor varied ; except 
in August and September (when the fever period reverts) the 
sick of a regiment varies from 25 to 30 as a daily average, 
augmented in January and February by a number of old mal- 
ingerers who suffer from lumbago and kindred ailments in order 
to pass the annual invaliding committees. Fevers, diarrhcea and 
blistered feet form nine-tenth of the diseases, and from the similarity 
of living, general habits, and constitution of native soldiers, any 
thing beyond routine practice is not ordinarily required. This 
the native doctor even, can supply as well his principal ; and 
it is usually delegated to him. It is only on very rare occasions 
that mysterious ailments and complications occur, which try the 
better trained acumen of the European. In tke great majority 
of cases the medical officer tinds half an hour a day ample for the 
requirements of a regimental hospital, and for the rest of the day 
« dull care and duller time ” must be driven off as best he may’ 
Some years ago, in order to create a fictitious, in what had little 
inherent interest, a circular from the highest administrative 
authority enjoined medical officers to spend at least two hours 
a day in hospital. This as it deserved was more honoured (and 
more observed) in the breach than in the observance,—the very 
necessity for the injunction showing the hollowness and futility 


of the system. oe 
That the saving would be immense by substituting Native Sub- 
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Assistant Surgeons I shall now proceed to show. In the Bengal 
Presidency there are on an average, excluding the administrative 
erades, 98 medical men attached to the army. At the average 
rate of 700 per mensem this represents an expenditure of 68,600 
a month or upwards of eight lakhs a year! Nothing need have been 
said, if the necessity for it had been commensurate with the outlay, 
as was the case some ten years ago; but as I have shown that the 
work could now be performed efficiently enough for about 15,000, 
there seems a heavy responsibility for needlessly expending 
money wrung from, perhaps, the poorest tax-payers in the world. 
In order to‘make natives efficient substitutes. they must be well- 
selected, well-educated, and better paid. For the first seven years I 
would have them styled Sub-Assistant Surgeons and: paid Rs. 100 
per mensem, for the second seven years, Assistant Surgeons and paid 
Rs. 200, and for over fourteen years’ service, Deputy. Surgeons and 
paid Rs; 300 per mensem, ‘They would not require native doctors 
as they would reside near the hospital, and thus 100 additional 
men would made be available for tehsil dispensaries. 

Kuropean medical attendance must be provided for officers and 
their families. ‘Lhe diversity of race and of the social up bringing 
of natives renders it imperative to appoint a Garrison Surgeon in 
every military station where there is no Civil Surgeon, He 
would exercise a general supervision over the native subor- 
dinates, check and transmit their returns and be available 
at the same time to attend upon European Officers and_ their 
families, Staff Surgeons would be required in addition at 
Brigade and Divisional commanuds—in case of field service. | 
have calculated that Garrison and Staff Surgeons would 
absorb akout 45 of the number I have previously referred to; 
leaving over 50, or with the addition of vaccine Superintendents 
about 65 men. 

Of these I would appoint 30 as Sanitary Officers, one to each 
Civil Division in the Presidency—in the following proportions. 
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The expenditure involved in the remaining 35 would, in 
addition to the 100 native Doctors relieved from regimental work, 
provide fora native Doctor to every Tehsil from Peshdwar. to 
Cuttack and from Nagpur to Assam. 

A curious contrast.is afforded between the areas supervised by 
English and Indian Sanitary Officers. A Rural Sanitary Board 
in England advertises for a Medical Officer of health to give his 
exclusive attention to a district comprising some 281,000 acres 
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and a population of 59,000. The Sanitary Commissioner of the 
North Western Provinces is expected to supervise the Sanitary 
arrangements of a Province containing 83,000 square miles and a 
population much higher than the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Truly the harvest is great and the labourers few! The Sanitary 
Department as it exists, is anomalous even in India. A number 
of heads, doubtless very wise, but without bodies or members, 
Recognising the many insanitary abuses that existed without 
check—instead of reorganising the whole department and bringing 
it up to the requirements of the country, the Government adopted 
a “policy of patchwork” by appointing one Sanitary Commis- 
sioner to each province. Dirt, ignorance and disease coming on like 
a tide and one man to cope with it. Mrs, Partington of Sidmouth 
beating back the Atlantic with a mop, was nothing to this ! 

What is wanted is an extension of the system ; to give a body and 
consistency to a disjointed head; and to make sanitation one of 
the main branches of medical administration and not a mere 
parasitic growth, as it is at present. Without additional expense 
as I have shown a “ Sanitary Officer ” could be appointed to each 
Civil Commissionership in direct subordination to the Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner ; who ought to be Medical Secretary to the 
local Government, and be in turn subordinate to a Director 
General appointed with the Government of India. The duty 
of the Sanitary Officers would be to supervise the Tehsil Dis- 
pensaries, and vaccine department, and to personally visit the 
localities (whose name is legion} which are chronically infected 
with fevers and cholera. ‘The Civil Surgeon is for the most. part 
tied to the Sadr Station. He is daily referred to in criminal 
cases; has generally executive charge of the Jail; ladies and 
children require his constant presence if not his professional ser- 
vices. The Sanitary Officer on the other hand would be free to 
go on short notice whenever his services were required either 
to supervise local Sanitary measures, or, an equally important 
point, to investigate the origin of, and conditions attending, local 
outbreaks. 

The present Sanitary Commissioner is not the only medical ano- 
maly in the country ; the Civil Surgeon forms a “ good second.” 
Partly under civil, partly under military supervision, he shares the 
fate of the man who sat between two stools. When, for example, 
he conducts a postmortem examination, he must in the first instance 
send a copy of the case to the local Magistrate—another is to be 
sent to the Deputy Surgeon General of his circle, a third to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and, if the subject has been previously 
under medical treatment, a fourth would be sent to the Inspector 
General of Dispensaries, who is also Inspector General of Jails with 
he supervision of a daily average of 20,000 prisoners on bis 
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shoulders! Truly wonders crowd upon one who enters upon the 
details of our medical administration! ‘The many and cir- 
cuitous channels provided for communication with their superiors 
involve anything but an economical expenditure of “ time, tem- 
per and stationery.” 

As if in this vast country with its teeming millions, its morbid 
conditions of a tropical climate, bad water, and the dirt and 
disease engendered by poverty and ignorance, there were not 
sufficient work to be distributed to each without treading on his 
neighbour’s heels, the Government bas given ample opportunity 
for an indulgence in that pastime. MHeiurich Heine’s distribution 
of external nature into things that could be eaten, and things that 
could not be eaten, had at least the merit of an incisiveness which 
this classification does not possess.. 

The vulgar proverb of too many irons in the fire requires no 
better illustration than the labour devolved upon the Inspector 
General of Jails. Able as he may be, and certainly is, he must be 
more than human who could efficiently supervise the details con- 
nected with the discipline and financial management of over forty 
Jails, containing 20,000 prisoners, in addition to about treble the 
number of Dispensaries, large and small. The watchful care, the 
minute investigation into details, and the correspondence that 
so many jails involve, are of themselves sufficient for the ablest 
intellect and most persistent energy. Ireland with a fifth of the 
population, has two Inspectors General of Jails in addition to 
local boards and inspectors. It is sanitation over again, the super- 
vision considered necessary for a parish in England, suffices for a 
province in India! 

The most advantageous part of the scheme proposed would be 
the establishment in every Tehsil of a native Doctor. This 
would bring the science and medicine of the West within reach of 
the masses. In cholera and fever Epidemics we make the police, 
the most detested class in every country and particularly in this, 
the dispensers of our medical relief. Policeman Ram Baksh would 
do less mischief if he were made to drive a railway engine than 
he does when entrusted with cholera pills (containing as they do, 
opium) in an Epidemic. “ Masterly inactivity”? would be a much 
better policy than the makeshifts we employ to soothe our con- 
science, when we find our subjects dying uncared for, It is only 
when Europeans go into camp that they become aware of the 
amount of preventible human suffering that comes to the surface, 
and which is so uncomplainingly borne that it almost requires to 
be sought for, ) 

That the people would resort to Tehsil Dispensaries there is 
ample evidence. Inthe district in which this is written a small 
branch Dispensary has been opened about a month ago and 
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already 290 patients have been under treatment. From the last 
report of the Inspector General of Dispensaries, N.W.P.,, I find, 
excluding Sadr Dispensaries, and seven pilgrim Hospitals in 
Garhwal which are exceptional, that in 1871, 88 branch dispen- 
saries treated 388,687 cases or an average of 4, 416 each, all these 
branch dispensaries being, be it noted, under the charge not of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons “but of native Doctors, If without in- 
curring additiona: expenditure we could open up 600 Tehsil Dis- 
ensaries in the Bengal Presidency, it would be a fair average 
to state that over 2,000,000 patients would: annually resort to 
them. 

The political advantages of such a measure would be incalcu- 
lable. The people who live near Sadr Stations are as cognizant 
as we are of the advantages derived from the British rule; but in the 
remoter parts of our several districts the policeman and the tax- 
gatherer are our ouly representatives ; and never did Jews of old 
hate “ publicans and sinners” more than they are hated. The 
simple villager will neither understand nor appreciate our vac- 
eination and § sanitary improvements, but it requires no civilisation 
to appreciate relief from physical pain, nor can the boon be mis- 
construed by the most jealous ignorance. It is no maudlin sen- 
timent to say that we can find’ no means more adapted to win 
their adherence to our régime than by placing medical relief within 
their reach. 

Some parts of the scheme which I have suggested: must of 
course be gradually introduced ; vested interests cannot be: inter- 
fered with, But Sanitary Officers could be even now “appointed, 
and the vacancies filled up in regiments by Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
whose position in Dispensaries could be filled up by native 
Doctors until other arrangements were matured. The present 
Surgeon General ought to ‘be appointed Director General, with 
two Secretaries—one Civil and one Military. The present Sani- 
tary Commissioner and the present Secretary, two of the ablest 
men in the service, might be appointed respectively Civil and 
Military Secretaries to the Director General under the new 
organisation. 

Will it be believed that because the Sanitary Commissioner 
has an office independently of the medical department, that an 
extra printed copy of every weekly and monthly sick returns 
must be sent to him by regimental Medical Officers, and that 
on these his statistics are founded? If the expenditure in India 
had been as closely scrutinised as at Home, this unnecessary item 
would soon be cancelled. This is only one example of the dis- 
advantages of having a number of channels running closely 
parallel, “when one main channel would serve a better purpose, 
and serve it more economically. 
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I have merely outlined the scheme, and that roughly. If the 
reorganisation of the service were undertaken by Government, 
those to whom the fiscal arrangements of the country are entrusted 
would be better able to fill up the details. I may, however, return 
to the subject in a future issue of your Review. 
5rd September, J. M. .G, 

i373.” $ 











Art. X.—ON METHODS OF OBSERVING INDIAN 
PHENOMENA. 


N one aspect the history of British India is the history of a series 
i of giant difficulties triumphantly overcome. With the excep- 
t10n of the period during which Lord William Bentinck was Gover- 
nor-General, every decade from the days of Clive to the days of Sir 
John Lawrence has been marked by wars and victories. If the 
genius of Dupleix at one time rendered probable the formation of 
a French Empire in Southern India, the dreams of French supre- 
macy were scattered to the winds when the defeat of Lally at 
Wandewash was followed by the success of Coote at Pondicherry, 
Before our first serious contest in India had been decided in our 
favour, Piassey had been fought, and Clive had laid the foundations 
of the British Empire in Bengal. Scarcely had we asserted our 
superiority over the French in the Carnatic, when Mysor threat- 
ened to force us to abandon the position we had gained. In 
1767 Haidar Ali dictated peace under the walls of Madras, 
Before the century had closed Seringapatam had been besieged 
twice and had been taken twice ; and Tippfti Saheb, the son of 
our ancient enemy, had been shot through the head by a British 
soldier in the gateway of the fallen capital. In 1775 began the 
long contest with the Mahrattas which was not ended till the glo- 
rious campaign of 1818 under the auspices of Lord Hastings. At 
one sweep the Pindari bands were dispersed, and the death-blow 
was given to the power of the Peshw& Our enemies, however, 
were hydra-headed ; and as each was destroyed, a new one arose, 
Burmah twice insulted the British Government, and paid for her 
temerity by the cession of Assam, Tenasserim, Arakan, and Pegu. 
Afghanistan inflicted a disgrace upon our arms which was only 
partially redeemed by the bravery of the “ Illustrious Garrison” of 
Jalalabad ; but which, like our other troubles, was destined to 
have a speedy end. The murder of Sir William Macnaghten and 
the massacres in the Khurd Kabul Pass were avenged when the 
Army of Retribution razed to the ground the great bazar of Kabul. 
Then followed the succession of insufferable provocations and vic- 
torious campaigns which stretched the boundary of British India 
beyond the Indus. We annexed Sind. We annexed the Panjab. 
Other annexations of a different type succeeded these. Ber&r and 
Oudh became part of the dominions of the Company. Last of all, 
the moment when the empire had reached its greatest extent was 
the moment of rebellion. Rebellion had to be chastised with an 
unsparing hand. We had to fight and conquer the army that had 
fought and conquered for us. Our last victory may have been the 
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saddest, as it was certainly the most hardly won. But it was a 
absolutely complete as any that had preceded it. 

Military difficulties were but a part of those with which we had 
to contend. Before a sepoy had been drilled or a British battalion 
had maveeuvred in India, Oudh and Bengal had shaken off the 
yoke of Dehli ; and the duminions of Holkar, of Sindia, of the 
Gaikwar, and of the Nizam had become practically independent 
principalities. The Indian substitute for International Law, the 
allegiance of the various governments to the throne of Dehli, had 
every where lost its original vigour. Nor was there more internal 
order than there was international security. The raids of a nation 
of freebooters and the turbulence and tyranny of native rulers, left 
to the heirs by right of conquest of the suzerainty of the Mughuls 
a legacy of intolerable anarchy. We had to rebuild the fragments 
of a shattered empire ; and each fragment, as it was incorporated 
in the structure we raised, had to be moulded into a new and 
firmer shape. As province after province successively fell under 
British rule, we had again and again to win the confidence and 
aid of conquered princes ; to discriminate between mischievous and 
wholesome usages, destroying the one and strengthening the 
other ; to stamp out crime ; to establish property upon a solid 
basis, and to construct upon our own principles an organised go- 
vernment. We-had also to assert our paramount power as the 
bond between the nationalities of India. The stupendous task 
has beeu accomplished. Many as are the faults of Indian Govern- 
ment, India is now more peaceful than Europe. In India life and 
property are as secure-and- the course-of justice is as regular as 
in any of those Western countries whose civilisation is spreading” 
to the Oriental subjects of England. 

Amid this profusion of incident and amongst the pressing 
necessities Of an ever-growing administration, the formation of a 
large leisured class was an impossibility. Men came out to India 
not to study but to act. The wonder is not that very little has been 
done towards the interpretation of the various forms of Indian 
society, but that there have always been some few Englishmen in 
the country who have found leisure and energy to learn and to 
record something more than can be acquired through the ordinary 
experience of routine or the occasional excitement of emergencies. 
Yet it is perhaps still more strange that the earliest Indian students 
should have been a school of literary antiquariaus. We might 
have supposed that the urgent wants of those who had to conquer 
acountry with the geography of which they were by no means 
perfectly acquainted, and to govern nations of whose institutions 
and character they were entirely ignorant, would have directed the 
course of investigation. To sonie extent, indeed, the choice of 
studies was influenced by immediate administrative needs. But 
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whilst Indian soldiers and Indian statesmen were conquering 
provinces, and making the best shift they could to extemporise 
governments for foreign nations, Iudian students were inquiring 
whether chess originated in India, whether Pataliputra, the capital 
of Sandrakottus, was Patna, or some other place, and what was the 
exact character of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac, 
Horace Wilson was writing a Sanskrit Dictionary and a Hindu 
Theatre. ‘he Vedas were being ransacked for the records of a 
faded faith. The first Indian students, instead of delineating the 
strange society that was before them, were looking to the Institutes 
of Manu for an almost certainly untruthful picture of the India 
of two thousand years ago. It will be seen how fortunate a 
circumstance it was that Oriental study took this bent. These 
researches at first sight so far removed from the practical exigen- 
cies of the time, were destined to supply the clue which assuredly 
will guide future statesmanship. and future investigation. 

Yet, how was it that these researches came to be made? Why 
were Sir William Jones, Henry Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, and 
their distinguished followers, scholars of literature and scholars of 
the literature of a dead language? The answer is that they 
brought with them to India the English ideas of their day. The 
education of an English gentleman in the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century and in the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
an education in classical literature. A person was entitled to be 
thought a learned and accomplished man not in so far as he 
approached to the type of a Faraday or a Huxley, but in so far as 
he approached to the type of a Bentley or a Porson. You might 
have been totally ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
every science, except mathematics. You might have been utterly 
unable to construe a line of Géethe, or to turn a single sentence 
of Dante or Voltaire into English. But it was absolutely neces- 
sary that you should have studied the Aineid of Virgil, that you 
should have been able to compose a neat exercise of Latin Elegiacs, 
and to conjugate the Greek irregular verbs. The education of a 
man of the world was not distinguished from the education of a 
schoolmaster. If you had a minute acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin text-books, with Greek and Latin grammar, and with Greek 
and Latin versification, you had received ‘a general education ’ and 
were left to acquire the rest of your knowledge in the rough 
school of life. Of course the indirect results of this kind of train- 
ing were most salutary. No intelligent mind could be brought 
into contact with the masterpieces of ancient literature without 
gaining in pliability and strength. No one but a schoolboy of un- 
usually dull perceptions could read Plato without imbibing some- 
thing of the Platonic spirit, or Thucydides without attaining some 
nsight into the scope and significance of political history. None 
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but the coarse could fail to see beauty in Ovid, exquisite literary 
skill in Horace, and grandeur in Lucretius and Atschylus. But 
it has only lately become the direct aim of classical education to 
enlarge the mind by imprinting upon the imagination a vivid pic- 
ture of the rich and varied life of the two greatest ancient socie- 
ties, in the full vigour of their political activity, their ssthetic 
enjoyment, and their speculative power. The aim of classical 
education in what the late Lord Derby described as its “ prescienti- 
fic”’ period was to make good scholars in the University sense of 
the term. Its direct products were facility in purely literary criti- 
cism, thorough grammatical knowledge, and accuracy and terse- 
ness of style. The great monuments of ancient literature were 
valued more for their artistic excellence than because they pre- 
served the records of the thought and movement of ancient civili- 
sation, The languages of antiquity were prized rather as instru- 
ments of expression before whose symmetry modern speech seemed 
a clumsy contrivance, than as the means to unfold the histories 
of Greece and Rome. It was by a classical education of this type 
that the intellectual tastes of the first generation of Anglo-Indian 
students had been formed. On coming to India they discovered a 
literature as dead as Greek, and with far less influence on auy 
existing society. than the language of Justinian. They discovered 
verses which we are assured are as melodious as those of Homer. 
They discovered a language which is said. to be unrivalled even 
by Greek in the flexibility of its grammatical forms, and in the 
susceptibility of its terms to the most delicate subtilties of mean- 
ing. In their minds learning was intimately associated with 
knowledge of the remote part, and more especially with that 
kind of knowledge of the remote part which is acquired by a 
literary critic and a grammarian. Sanskrit literature exactly met 
the inclinations which had been developed by the education of the 
time. If Sir William Jones and Horace Wilson had passed 
their lives in England as leisured country gentlemen they would 
probably have translated Virgil or Horace, or have edited one or 
two Greek dramatists, or have done part of the work of Jelf or 
Buttman or Donaldson. As it was, they fortunately saw in the 
study of Sanskrit an analogy to the study of Latin and Greek. 
They investigated and interpreted the Institutes of Manu and 
the old Sanskrit plays with that keenness of perception, that 
patience in research, and that accuracy and caution in announc- 
ing results which they would have applied to the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables, or to the choruses of Euripides and 
Sophocles. 

lu so far as Oriental learning retained its literary and philological 
character, its influence was wholly beneficial. There was, however 
one application of the knowledge of Sauskrit and Arabic which 
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brought about mixed results. Whenthe government of Indian 
provinces in every department was first thrust upon us, it becaine 
absolutely necessary that we should administer some kind of ciyi} 
law. The mischief that would ensue upon a wholesale introduc- 
tion of English law was speedily perceived. Men accustomed to 
the idea of a voluminous written law instinctively turned to the 
treatises of Hindu and Musalmaén jurisprudence for the rules 
and principles which they felt their own system could not adequate- 
ly supply. It is true that the Hindu legal commentaries and the tra- 
ditions and digests of the Law of Islam may more properly be 
compared with the responsa prudentum of the Roman jurists 
than with the massive collections of English case law. But the 
earliest Indian administrators felt that they had the surest footing 
then obtainable in the existing law literature of the country, 
Warren Hastings, who was amongst the first members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ordered the compilation of a general 
digest of Hindu law. Two treatises on contracts and inheritance 
by Trivédin and Jagannatha respectively, were composed at the 
instance of Sir William Jones. He also suggested the translation 
of the Hedaya by Mr. Hamilton. European authors vied with 
native lawyers in the elucidation of native law. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten wrote the “ Considerations on the Hindu Law.” Sir 
William Macnaghten wrote the text-book which is still the standard 
authority upon the principles of Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 
The exertions of the Macnaghten’s were equalled by those of Sir 
Thomas Strange and Mr. Baillie. These works have profoundly 
influenced the course of justice, and have moulded innumerable 
decisions. With the experieace of the present time it is easy 
to condemn as too facile the old dependence upon what may be 
called closet law. We now know that we have given to the 
rules of Hindu and Muhammadan Law a rigidity which they 
did not possess under native modes of administering justice. 
It is becoming the fashion to decry precedents, and to exclaim 
against the destruction of native customary institutions by our 
courts. We can see that the written law of the Koran and 
the Dharma Sistras and their interpreters is much further re- 
moved from the usages which actually obtain amongst the people 
than we had suspected. One of the best efforts of recent legis- 
lation has been the passing of the Panjab Laws Act, which 
provides that in several large departments of law, iucluding 
Inheritance and the the Law of Private Conditions, the rule ol 
decision shall be primarily custom, and that the strict principles 0 
the Hindu and Muhammadan law shall only be applied in so fa! 
as they have not been modified by custom. The Oudh Laws Bill 
now before the Legislative Council contains a provision of the 
same type, It may be that the written law has been administered 
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with too much dogmatism and precision. But the first Indian 
statesmen had before them a choice of evils. They had either to 
invent new rules for nations of whose institutions they were 
consciously ignorant. Or they had to make the best of those 
written records of native law which were available. They chose 
the latter course. The harm which their choice may have occa- 
sioned may not even now be beyond repair. From the point of 
view of the student of law it is amply compensated by the fuller 
knowledge of two great legal systems which is already leading to 
striking discoveries in the field of comparative jurisprudence. 

The year 1834 may be taken as the approximate date of a great 
change in the spirit and direction of Indian inquiry. It was in 
this year that James Prinsep published the results of the labours 
of Masson at Kabul and of Court and Ventura in the Panj4b. At 
the same time the battle between the Orientalists and the Angli- 
cists was raging in Calcutta. ‘The Orientalists advocated an Eastern 
education for the Hindus. The Anglicists urged the advantages 
of communicating to the East the benefits of Western science and 
literature. The former party had a formidable champion in 
Horace Wilson. The latter were led by Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Macaulay ; Macaulay was then a member of the Supreme Council 
and President of the Board of Education. His characteristic 
condemnation -of ancient Oriental literature is well-known. 
“ We are at present,” he wrote, “a Board for printing books which 
‘are of less value than the paper on which they are printed was 
“when it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to 
“absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd pliysics, and 
“absurd theology.” The fact was that the phalanx of re- 
formers who may now be said to occupy the out-posts of the 
defenders of the purely classical education of the old stamp 
had been advancing with rapid strides. The value of physical 
science as an instrument of education was beginning to be re- 
coguised. ‘The growing faith in the methods of physical science 
was breeding an exaggerated scorn for intellectual achievements 
which had not those methods for their basis. There was as 
yet no widespread acknowledgment of the vast importance of 
Oriental antiquity to the student of language, to the student of 
mythology, and to the student of ancient law. Oriental scholar- 
ship was defended on the comparatively weak ground of tlie 
intrinsic excellence of Oriental literature. The time had not yet 
come when the effect of Oriental scholarship upon the philosophy 
of history and of society could be shown. Thus the Anglicists won 
the day. It was, perhaps, a consequence of the same intellectual 
movement that the school of literary antiquarians, versed in the 
Vedas, in the Mahabhérata, and in-Kaliddsa, was succeeded by a 
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school of archeological explorers * who abandoned the study ang 
the desk for the temple and the cave, and who left off translating 
Sanskrit texts to decipher the inscriptions on monuments and the 
legends of coins, There is not, itis true, a broad and definite 
line of demarcation between the literary antiquarians of the first 
fifty years of our rule and the field archzologist, as they are 
termed, of the second fifty years. Buchanan, a true field archezolo- 
gist, surveyed Mysor, Bihar, and Assam at the very beginning of 
the present century. Erskine wrote his account of the Elephanta 
Caves of Bombay in 1813. But as the distinctive characteristic 
of the first epoch was the scholarly interpretation of ancient Hindu 
literature, so the distinctive characteristic of the second epoch was 
the minute and careful exploration of buildings and localities, 
Detailed maps and plans took the place of vague or glowing 
descriptions. Observation was still directed to the remote past, 
But observation no longer consisted principally in literary investi- 
gations. The evidence examined was evidence addressed to the 
senses, the still existing relics of byegone ages, the coins of old 
dynasties, the votive tablets of buried generations, and the shrines 
of forgotten priests, 

It is sometimes a little difficult to convince people who have 
no imaginative interest in the past that any practical good can 
come of digging up old brass and silver and pottery, of making 
out old alphabets which nobody ever uses, and of re-constructing 
old languages of which nobody living had ever heard. To such 

ersons the enthusiasm of men like Prinsep and Kittoe is unin- 
telligible. ‘They can no more comprehend it than they could com- 
prehend an enthusiasm for collecting old rags and old bones. 
They are apt to regard an archzologist as at best a kind of harm- 
less monomaniac. Still even the least imaginative and most 
practical of mankind would scarcely venture to affirm that history 
is an altogether superfluous branch of human knowledge. If you 
condemn archzology as useless, to be consistent, you must believe 
either that history also is useless, or that history in the composi- 
tion of which many of the facts attainable have wilfully been dis- 
regarded, is as good as history which is compiled from all the 
facts which can be obtained. To require that history should be 
written without the aid of archzology is to ask the historian 
gratuitously to fling away one of the best-instruments of research 
within his reach, Archeology is the handmaid of history. It 
is the function of the archzologist to supply a most imvortant 
part of the evidence upon which the history of antiquity is based. 
Nor is it political history alone that is indebted to archxological 





* Archwological Survey of India. der Cunningham, ¢.s.1. Introduction, 
Reports for 1862-63-64-65, by Alexan- pp. VII and XIX, 
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inquiry. The discovery of the Bactrian alphabet was as great 
a boon to the philologer, as the translation of the inscriptions of 
Asoka was to the historian of India. The character of an age 
is imprinted upon its coins, upon its architecture, upon all its 
works of art. The sculptures of Buddhist shrines are fraught 
with meaning to the inquirer into the theological ideas and _ reli- 
cious practices of the East. The generalisations of Mr. Fergusson 
upon tree and serpent worship may not be warranted by the 
facts produced. But the ingenuity of those generalisations aud 
the care and caution which have been used in collecting the data 
from which they are, it may be erroneously, drawn—will always 
render them most valuable as a contribution to the study of the 
development of Indian religions. At the present time the obser- 
vation of Indian phenomena would seem to be entering upon 
a new phase. Yet each successive phase in the methods of 
inquiry is intimately connected with that which preceded it. 
The old methods are neither abandoned nor superseded. They 
give birth to new methods, but the effort is not fatal to themselves. 
The field archeologists would not have attained their success had 
they not been aided by the Sanskrit scholarship of the literary 
antiquarians. The study of Sanskrit is not now pursued in India 
with the energy and devotion of former years. The Orientalists 
have lost ground in this country. In Europe they have gained far 
more than they have lost. Chairs of Sanskrit have been founded 
in all the greater European Universities. The archeology of India 
must have its permanent home in the land of the caves of Ellora 
and of the Kutb Minar. This study cannot be transported West- 
wards like the study of Sanskrit literature. The tide of scientific 
investigation is now turning from the past to the present, and 
the tendency is rather to seek explanations of the existing facts 
of existing Indian society in the analogous facts of other ages and 
countries, than to amass evidence for the purposes of purely 
Indian history. But of course the present of India cannot be 
thoroughly understood without the history of its past. Archzo- 
logy must contribute to make the wide and little explored 
desert of ancient Indian history, a known and traversed land. 
The -current of archeological inquiry is still a strong and ferti- 
lising stream. There is every reason to hope that its force and 
volume will in no way be diminished. 

The recent change in the mode of observing Indian phenomena 
may be described by saying that the Comparative Method is being 
applied to the explanation of those phenomena. The first depart- 
ment of inquiry in which the methods of observation and induc- 
tion were employed with a truly scientific strictness in the inves- 
tigation of a part of the history of the human mind was Com- 
parative Philology. This science affords a good illustration of the 
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nature of the Comparative Method. Comparative Philology dogs 
not consist in the mere comparison of any two or more languages 
that may be selected at random. It consists in the accurate and 
exhaustive comparison of the grammar and vocabulary of all lan. 
guages which are open to observation, with the view to discover 
the general laws of the development of language. It is the verif. 
cation of the hypothesis that the structure and growth of language 
are regulated by definite and ascertainable laws of nature which 
has made Comparative Philology a science. The philologers com- 
pared the declensions and conjugations, the pronouns, conjunctions, 
numerals, all the parts of speech of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. They collected and analysed the 
dialects of every quarter of the inhabited globe. They discovered 
laws of phonetic change. They made a geneaiogical classification 
of languages. Just as it was proved that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese could not be derived from Provengal, or froma 
Langue Romane which was the same as Provengal, but, on the con- 
trary, that Provencal and the other Romance languages had a paral- 
lel development from Latin, so it was proved that Zend and Greek 
and Latin and Sanskrit and the old Teutonic languages were none 
of them derived the one from the other but were all the sister 
off-shoots of a common stock. Thus was formed the group known 
as the Indo-European or Aryan family of languages, indicating pro- 
bable tribal or national connection in the far distant past between 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of Hindustan, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, European Russia, Southern Europe, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Iceland, and the Germanic, Celtic, and Saxon 
lands. It was seen that all the inflectional modifications of words 
had once a separate existence as distinct and significant vocables. 
The relation, for example, was shown between the Greek future 
in-ciw and the old auxiliary as to be, and the locative termi- 
nation @, originally at, of the first declension in Latin was con- 
nected with the locative termination in @ of the third declension. 
The decay of language through clipped pronunciation was proved 
to be subject to fixed laws, and to be compensated in some measure 
by the reinvigoration of literary languages through the primitive 
speech which dialects preserved. Analysis proceeding further 
hewed away the growths of inflection and brought to light the 
ultimate syllabic forms or roots, such as dd@ to give, tud to 
strike, plw to flow, and spds to see. The laws of the reciprocal 
transliteration of these roots in Greek and Sanskrit, Gothic, 
and Old High German respectively, were -established by 
Grimm. The classification of languages passed into a new 
stage. The principle of structure was substituted for the princi- 
ple of common derivation, and a morphological classification of 
languages succeeded a genealogical classification, Languages 
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were classed as Radical or Isolating. when every root retained 
its independent form ; as Terminational or Agglutinative when 
one root retained and the others compounded with it lost inde- 
pendence ; and as Inflectional when independence was preserved 
by none of the roots forming the compound word.* It was per- 
ceived that in the history of language the Radical stage, when 
every part of a word was independently a perfect root, was prior 
to the Terminational stage, and that the Inflectional stage, 
which is characteristic of the Semitic and Aryan families, was 
the latest of the three. One problem has hitherto baffled all 
the efforts of the philologers. Language has been resolved into 
significant roots, combined and modified according to laws which 
are uniform in operation and beyond the control of human will. 
The secret of the origin of these roots is still undiscovered, 

The great results which have been attained by Comparative 
Philology may be regarded as historically the consequence of the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. “ No 
philologer,” wrote Sir William Jones, “could examine the 
“Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without. believing them ‘to have 
“sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no long- 
“er exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so 
“forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic had the 
“same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
“to the same family.” The discovery of Sanskrit rendered it 
necessary that the relation of Sanskrit to the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages should be fixed with accuracy. This necessity 
soon made the existence of a Common basis of the Aryan family a 
recognised and familiar principle. Before the discovery of Sanskrit 
there was little more than a rough geographical classification of 
languages. Connection between the tongues of remote parts of 
the world was indeed presumed ; but the nature and degrees of 
the connection were left indeterminate.§ The nature and degrees 
of the connection the study of Sanskrit at once compelled and 
enabled the philologers to define. Had it not been for the 
labours of the literary antiquarians, the laws of the structure and 
growth of language would still have been unknown, because, 
without an improvement in the classification of languages, those 
laws could not have been discovered. The needful improvement 
was made directly Sanskrit was known. The scholarly skill and 
self-devotion of the first Anglo-Indian students were the inform- 
ing power which seized upon the scattered indications of the truth 
and welded the comparatively random results of previous researche 
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* Professor Max Miiller. The The Science of Language. Vol. L, 
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t Noted by Professor Max Miiller. § Idem, p. 174. 
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into a definite shape which, under the spell of further study, has 
become a compact and living science. 

It has been pointed out that the historian of early times cannot 
dispense with archeology. Comparative Philology also comes 
to his aid. In the face of facts, such as the adoption by the 
Gauls of an Italian dialect, it is not scientific to assume that 
community of languages is conclusive evidence of community 
of race. In the case, however, of the Indo-Germanic nations 
the theory of their common origin rests upon more than a gram- 
matical analysis of Aryan languages. The theory is strengthened 
by concurrent testimony from various quarters. The jurist and 
the student of mythology and of the development of religion 
support the conclusions of the philologer. It is therefore safe 
to regard the theory as possessing the amount of certainty which 
is ordinarily attainable in historical investigations. Accepting 
this position, historians have begun to interrogate language for 
the purpose of discovering the degree of civilisation reached by 
the original Aryan race before its dispersion, and by two or more 
different branches of the stock whilst still mutually connected 
with each other after severance from the parent stem. This 
method rests upon the simple principle that language is the index 
of ideas and therefore the gauge of progress. Men will find words 
to express the ideas which are most habitual with them, and the 
fulness of a vocabulary in any particular direction depends upon 
the prominence of ideas in the same direction, A pastoral tribe 
will have many more names for the domestic animals than a settled 
manufacturing community. A jockey can astonish a person who 
has no special knowledge of horseflesh with a torrent of vocables 
each denominating some particular part of a horse. No one at 
all acquainted with the people of this country can have failed 
to observe the richness of the dialectic terminologies in desig- 
nations of the various degrees of kindred both on the father’s and 
on the mother’s side—a phenomenon natural to a state of society 
where the law of property is fused with the law of family rela- 
tionship. Thus, because of the correspondence between language 
and occupation and between language and mental calibre, the 
existence of terms at any particular epoch expressing industrial 
operations or social institutions is taken as conclusive historical 
evidence of the existence at that particular epoch of the industries 
and social forms which the terms are used to denote. Language 
like a magic mirror retains the images of ancient civilisations 
centuries after those civilisations have decayed or been displaced. 
Bv asserting the terms common to the different nations of the 
Indo-Germanic stock, Dr. Mommsen* has shown that the primitive 





* Mommsen’s History of Rome. Translated by the Rey. 
W. P. Dickson, pp. 15-24. 
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yace, before it sent forth the successive armies of colonists destined 
to found nationalities in the East and West, had attained to a con- 
siderable development in pastoral life. 

The presence in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of words philologically 
identical relating to building, draught and transport, and sewing, 
testifies to a culture amongst the common ancestors of the nations 
who spoke those languages decidedly superior to that of savage 
hunters or perpetually wandering tribes. In those languages 
the names of the domestic animals, after allowing for the opera- 
tion of the laws of phonetic change, are in general the same. On 
the other hand the names of grains vary. A settled agricultural 
community certainly would have possessed a large number of 
names for grains. It is therefore concluded that the life of the 
primitive Aryan race before the severance of any of the offshoots 
was not rural. Ifit had been, grains would have acquired their 
names before and not after the separation. The presence of cer- 
tain terms indicating certain ideas and therefore certain habits is 
proof of the existence of those habits. The absence of terms of 
another class is proof of the absence of the habits to which those 
terms would correspond. Employing the same method Dr. Momm- 
sen proceeds to show from the evidence of language that the 
Groeco-Italian section of the Indo-Germanic family, before it 
split into two great divisions and swept out of the main continent 
of Europe into the peninsulas to found Athens and Rome, had 
advanced to a further degree of civilisation than the unseparated 
inhabitants of the original Aryan home. These conclusions rest 
upon the identification mm Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of the words 
for cow, bird, and horse, for a house, for doors, for an axle, for a 
yoke, for clothing and the like, and upon the identification in 
Latin and Greek of vocables indicating a higher grade of culture. 
This identification has been the work of Comparative Philology. 
Thus Comparative Philology has created a new kind of historical 
evidence. The method is obviously applicable to the history of 
all nations which may reasonably be believed to have a common 
origin. Jt will not yield dates. It will not yield picturesque 
narratives of battles, or romantic stories of the dynastic struggles 
of kings. But it will approximately fix broad epochs and will 
reveal what at those epochs was the state of society in those na- 
tions to whose history it is applied. Here, then, is another source 
from which materials may be drawn for the_ re-construction of the 
Indian past. Abundant testimony is imbedded in existing lan- 
guages, We have only to work the mine. If, for example, in 
Northern India we were to take Panjabi, Hindi, and Bengali, and 
were to compare the vocabularies, distinguishing the words which 
were common to the three languages from those which were pe- 
culiar to any one or two, we should be able to sketch in general 
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outline and with a high probability of truth the’social condition of 
the common ancestors of the races now inhabiting the Panjab, 
Hindustan Proper, Bihar and Bengal, before any one of those 
races had acquired for itself a distinct national character. The 
order in succession of the several immigrations could be ascertained 
by determining what words each language or dialect had in com- 
mon with the whole Indo-European family, because we might 
presume that the section of the Aryan race which was detached 
from the primitive stock when the civilisation of the primitive 
stock was least advanced was the section which was the first to 
colonise this country. The first tide of immigrants would have 
carried with it fewer of the words common to all Indo-European 
races than the tides which spread into India at subsequent periods. 
The presumption, however, as to the order of the immigrations 
could not be accepted as an historical certainty unless it were con- 
firmed by archeological research and the political geography of 
aucient and moderntimes. It is clear that the same plan might 
be followed in investigating the history of the southward migra- 
tions which have peopled tke Indian peninsula. 

An inquiry by the aid of Comparative Philology into the his- 
tory of Indian nationalities is, of course, quite distinct from the 
purely philological examination of the varieties of Indian speech. 
In such an inquiry the strata of language would be laid open 
because they contained fossil history, not in order that’ they might 
declare the laws of their own composition. The purpose in view 
would be not the improvement of the science of language, 
but the discovery of historical truth, The direct application of 
the comparative method to the observation of Indian phenomena 
is the application of the comparative method to the study of 
Indian languages, That is an application of the method which 
is in no danger of neglect. The advancement of Comparative 
Philology by a scrutiny at once wide and close of the languages of 
British India, more especially of the Non-Aryan languages, is an 
end to which many of the present generation of Indian students 
are doubtless devoting their labours. Dr. Hunter has led the way 
by the publication of his Comparative Dictionary. How much 
remains to be done is known best by those whose experience has 
taught them most thoroughly that India is a very Babel of tongues. 
To mention an instance familiar to officers on the North-West 
Frontier, the examination of Beluchi would, it may be conjectured, 
throw much light on the connection between the dead and living 
languages of Persia, and upon the relation of Persian to Panjabi. 
Yet it is believed that there is not at the present moment in print 
a Beluch text book, a Beluch dictionary, or a Beluch grammar. 

In his first lecture upon the science of Language, Professor Max 
Miller laments that his subject has not more to offer to the 
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utilitarian spirit of the age.* Were he to begin his lectures 
again he would have no need to offer an apology for any deficien- 
cies in his favourite study on the side of practical usefulness. 
The discoveries to which Comparative Philology has led 
and is leading will assuredly rank with any that have ever freed 
the human soul from the burden of delusions, or have ushered in 
newer and sounder principles bearing on social progress and the 
social order. The Science of Language is the parent of Compara- 
tive Mythology. Less directly it has given rise to juridical investi- 
gations of the typeof Sir Henry Maine's “ Ancient Law,” and to 
social investigations, of the type of those which have been under- 
taken by Mr. McLennan, Mr. Tylor, and Sir John Lubbock. 
Comparative Mythology will have an important practical effect, if 
itis an important practical matter to understand the growth of 
religious ideas, Comparative Jurisprudence and, if the phrase may 
be allowed, Comparative Sociology, are pregnant with instruc- 
tion to the statesman and the legislator because they hold out the 
best promise anywhere visible of an approximately sound theory of 
human progress, and thus of an approximately accurate test to 
try the suitability of executive measures, of legislative énactments, 
and of forms of Government, to national idiosyncrasies. Each of 
this family of subjects extends the methods of physical science 
severally. to the examination of mythology, of law, and of the so- 
cial institutions of mankind. That is the ground of the resem- 
blance of these subjects to Comparative Philology. In consequence 
of this identity of method the whole group may be said to owe its 
origin to the transformation of philology into the science of lan- 
guage. It has been shown that the spell which produced that 
transformation was the study of Sanskrit by the Anglo-Indian 
literary antiquarian. Itis thus that the torch of knowledge is 
passed from hand to hand. The original fire does not pale ; and 
as each fresh hand grasps the torch there bursts forth a new flame 
as bright and as lasting as the first. 

The word mythology, wh'zh literally means the telling of le- 
gends or tales, is popularly used to denote the belief of a nation or 
of a set of nations as to the existence and conduct of beings whose 
nature is celestial and immortal. It is in this sense that we speak of 
the mythology of the Greeks, that we call that system a mythology 
which set up Zeus as the king of heaven, which enthroned Here 
beside him, and which made Athene spring full-armed from 
his head. In this popular signification mythology is not easily se- 
parable from religion. It may be said, indeed, that a mythology is 
a theogony without ethics, and without faith in the efficacy of pray- 
er, or sacrifice, or asceticism. But the term is often used so as to, 
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imply the ideas which that definition would exclude. A ol. 
lection of stories about the actions of beings who can only 
be called supernatural because the limitations to which 
they are subject differ from those which control mankind, 
beings upon whose caprice or passion there is no restraint, 
or whoare at best the slaves of an inexorable necessity, has 
no more claim to the title of a religion than Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales or the Arabian Nights Entertainments have to the title of 
works on theology. But when prayers are offered up to the God 
who can grant rain to the thirsting soil, or when propitiatory sacri- 
fices are made to an earth goddess, or when a devotee believes 
that fasting will exalt him above Vishnu, still more when the 
moral ideas of right and justice begin to be predicated of the 
gods, mythology merges in religion and becomes indistinguish- 
able from it. It is this connection between mythologies and 
religions which lends to the study of mythologies its absorbing 
interest. 

Of late years a technical meaning has attached itself to the 
term mythology. It is employed to indicate not a system 
of belief, but a particular form of mental error. Mythology often 
means the process whereby a phrase which was originally a meta- 
phor is in course of time mistaken for the expression of a matter of 
fact ; or more generally, it means any exhibition of-the tendency 
to give a new and a wrong explanation of the meaning of a word 
of which the original signification has been forgotten, including 
the invention of stories to account for proper names. The meta- 
phors which speak of the earth as the mother of all living things, 
and of the heaven as embracing the earth, are perfectly plain to 
us, and we ‘are in no danger of being misled bythem. Butit 
was these metaphors which brought Ouranos and Gaia into being, 
and which made Zeus the lover of Demeter. Mythology, the process 
or mental tendency, is by no means confined to the production of 
theogonies. The mistakes which changed “ The Boulogne Gate” 
into “ The Bull and Gate,” and “ The Bellerophon” into “ The Billy 
Ruffian,” are mythology.* So is the legend of St. Christopher 
carrying Christ across the Red Sea, a tale plainly rising out of the 
etymology of the name of the Saint.f The personification of 
Virtue, Nature, Freedom is mythology as much as the confusion 
between riksha a bear and rikhsha a star which gave the in- 
appropriate name of the Great Bear to the constellation of the 
Northern Wain.t In all these cases something was forgotten. The 
meaning of Boulogne was forgotten. It was forgotten that rikhsha 
meant ‘ bear’ as well as ‘ star.’ It was forgotten that Christopher was 
nothing whatever but the proper name ofan individual who suffer- 


* Max Miiller, Science of Lan- t Jbid., pp. 552-553. 
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ed martyrdom, and that Virtue, Nature and Freedom were nothing 
but abstract terms and not proper names at all. In each case 
mythology stept in and supplied a substitute for that which 
memory had failed to retain. 

It sounds like tautology to say that mythologies owe their exis- 
tence to mythology. The origin, however, of theogonies and 
myths was not discovered till the Science of Language lifted 
the veil of mystery which shrouded them. Philology pointed to 
the mental infirmity, the “disease of language” which confused 
metaphor with fact. Philology also laid down the principle that 
the derivation of words was to be sought not merely in those 
languages in which they occur, but in the roots and in the forms 
the words assume in kindred languages and in the common sources 
of families of languages. It was the application of this principle 
to the names of mythological personages, that provided the clue to 
the interpretation of the myths and folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Here again the progress of knowledge was owing to the labours 
of the literary antiquarians.* ‘The discovery of Sanskrit gave an 
impetus of exactly the same kind to the study of mythologies as 
that which it had given to the study of languages. It was seen 
that the mythologies of nations with a common descent must be ex- 
plainea together. The explanation became possible because many 
terms which in Greek and Latin and other languages had hardened 
into the mere names of imaginary beings, retained in Sanskrit their 
original shape of metaphor. Professor Max Miiller has put this with 
admirable clearness. ‘“ You will _see,”~ he observes, “that a 
“creat point is gained in Comparative Mythology if we succeed in 
“discovering the original meaning of the names of the gods. If 
“we knew, for instance, what Athene or Here or Apollo meant in 
“Greek, we should have something firm to stand on or to start 
“from, and be able to follow more securely the later development 
“of those names. We know, for instance, that Selene in Greek 
“means moon, and knowing this, we at once understand the myth 
“that she is the sister of Helios, for helios means sun ;—and 
“if another poet calls her Huryphaéssa, we are not much perplexed, 
“for euryphaéssa meaning wide-shining, can only be another name 
“for the dawn. If she is represented with two horns, we at once 
“remember the two horns of the moon; and if she is said to 
‘‘have become the mother of Erse by Zeus we again perceive that 
“erse means dew, and that to call Erse the daughter of Zeus and 
“Selene was no more than if we, in our more matter-of-fact lan- 
“guage, say that there is dew after a moonlight night. Now one 
“great advantage in the Veda is that many of the names of the gods 
“are still intelligible, are used, in fact, not only as proper names, 
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“but likewise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their principal 
“ods, means clearly fire; itis used in that sense; it is the same 
“ word as the Latin ignis. Hence, we have a right to explain his 
“ other names, and all that is told of him, as originally meant for 
“fire. Vayu, or Vdta means clearly wind ; Marut means storm ‘ 
“ Parjanya rain ; Savitar the sun; Ushas, as well as its synonyms, 
“ Urvast, Ahand, Saranyd, means dawn; Prithivt earth 
“ Dydvadprithivi, heaven and earth.” In Greek the name of 
the Charities or Graces does not betray their origin. But 
when we trace the word Charis to its Sanskrit equivalent, 
we find that the Harits * were the horses which drew the chariot 
of Indra, and recognise in the bright companions of Himeros and 
the Muses one of the innumerable myths of the dawn. The 
Greek Zeus + and the Latin Jupiter are no more than names 
for the king of the gods. Zews and the first syllable of Jupiter are 
identical with the Sanskrit Dyaus, derived from the root which yields 
dyut to learn, and dyw sky or day. Zeus and Jupiter are the 
beaming gods, personifications of the sunlit heaven, We know the 
Trojan Paris as the seducer of Helen. Mr. Cox ¢ identifieshim with 


the Vedic Pani “ who hides the bright cattle of Indra in his dismal 
caves,”—a personage in one of the myths of the alternations of day 


and night. Many of the Greek myths are perfectly transparent. 
We cannot mistake the meaning of the birth of Aphrodtte, the 
foam-goddess, from the ocean stained with the bloodof the mutilated 
Ouranos—the morning sun rises from the 8ea which is reddened 
by the glow that heralds the dawn.§ Obscure myths not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the Aryan nations generally, are ex- 
plained by the method indicated. Other myths, besides those 
which are properly theogonies, are analysed by the same _ process. 
Folk-lore which has never acquired a religious significance is 
traced to the sources whence sprang the tales of the Erinyes, of 
Hermes, and of Herakles. The conclusion is by no means that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the story of the Volsungs, and the 
Nibelung Song, the Ramayana of Hindustan, and the Persian 
Shéhnémeh are borrowed the one from the other.|| But Compara- 
tive Mythology asserts that mythical phrases descriptive of the 
phenomena of nature, phrases in which sensuous imagery and the 
language of authropomorphism were used to describe religious con- 
ceptions and physical facts, were the common property of the parent 
Aryan race, and that each of the many dispersed descendants 
has in its own way misunderstood, modified, and developed the 
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* Cox, Mythology of the Aryan t Cox, Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations, vol i., p. 48. Nations, vol. i., p. 64; vol ii, p. 327. 
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transparent primitive myths. Thus it has been discovered that 
one principal centre from which the Aryan mythologies have 
radiated is the cluster of metaphors which poetical imagination 
chose to express the course of the sun in heaven, the succession of 
the seasons, and the battles of wind and storm ; although the 
forms ultimately assumed by the original myths may differ as 
much as the tale of the death of Achilleus from the tale of the 
death of Baldar, or as the quest of the Golden Fleece from the 
legend of the Holy Grail. We may leave the great subject 
of Comparative Mythology with the remark that it has 
two points of contact with the observation of Indian pheno- 
mena. In the first place, the study of Sanskrit gave to the 
subject its present form. In the second place, the religious litera- 
ture of India, including the comparatively recent modifications of 
the early Vedic faith, is perhaps the most rich and promising soil 
in which comparative mythologists could labour. 

‘he passage from the unscientific to the scientific treatment of 
auy subject is beset by peculiar intellectual dangers. Pitfalls of 
ambiguity waylay us at every step. Words alternately retain and 
discard their vague and popular and their restricted aud technical 
significations. Until we have so far advanced as to have reached 
a fixed scientific terminology, we can only make sure of progress by 
frequent pauses to examine the ground on which we stand. It 
may be a question whether the discoveries of Comparative Juris- 
prudence are as yet sufficiently full and sufficiently certain to en- 
title it to the name ofa science. At all events it involves the 
application of the methods of science to the phenomena of law. 
The theory of legal history, of the origin and development of legal 
ideas, has just emerged from the profound darkness which had 
heen engendered by unscientific habits of thought. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the mists of ambiguity still cling to both words 
inthe phrase Comparative Jurisprudence. Perhaps enough has 
been said upon the sense in which the term Comparative is used 
in this article. It implies an exhaustive comparison, so far as that 
ls possible ; first, for the purpose of classification, and secondly, for 
the purpose of discovering the laws of growth and structure. The 
word Comparative is thus used in a signification more restricted 
than that in which it is popularly employed. On the other hand, by 
Jurisprudence, something more is meant than is included in the 
technical term of one school of jurists. Jurisprudence, in the well- 
‘nxown phrase of Austin, is the Philosophy of Positive Law. Com- 
parative Jurisprudence deals with much that Austin and his 
oliowers would call positive morality. In every society some pro- 
ision must be made for the distribution of property, for the repres- 
sion of crime, and for the definition of the private and public con- 
itions Of individuals. It by ao means follows that the provision 
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takes the form of precisely determined rules and principles. The 
more primitive the society, the higher is the probability that the 
customary observances, to which it is rather an undue contraction 
of language to refuse the name of Jaws, will be vague and shifting, 
Principles which have never been reduced to writing, which have 
never been codified, which have never been formally announced by 
authority, which are guarded by no definite sanction, which may be 
the mere opinions or sentiments of the majority of bodies of 
men, are the laws of early civilisation. Such principles are the 
subject matter of Comparative Jurisprudence equally with the 
sharply defined rules established and enforced by political superiors 
in the maturity of social life. Comparative Jurisprudence 
aims at the formation by wide and careful induction of an 
approximately sound theory of the progress of jural ideas, and of 
the legal institutions which are the outcome of jural ideas, from 
primitive to modern times. 

Comparative Jurisprudence, thus understood, forms a part of 
a wider study which it is proposed to call Comparative Sociology, 
Sociology has been termed by John Stuart Mill a convenient 
barbarism.* The thing itself is as new as the application of scien- 
tific methods to the history of society and of the human mind. 
A new term is therefore necessary. Sociology is encumbered with 
precisely the same ambiguity as jurisprudence. Sociology may 
meat. the theory of society as it ought to be, just as jurisprudence 
sometimes means the theory of laws which ought to be imposed ; 
or it may mean the theory of the progress of society as it has 
been, and the explanation of social forms which actually exist. 
It is in the latter sense that the word is used here. Sociological 
inquiry obviously includes inquiry into laws, and into the customs 
which in early societies are the substitute for laws strictly so 
called. It also includes much more. Language, mythology, 
religion, art, morals, politics, habits of life, all fall within its 
scope. The distinguishing mark of Comparative Sociology is 
that its investigations are made by the method which has been 
illustrated from Comparative Mythology and the science of lan- 
guage. 
” The end, then, of Comparative Sociology is the theory of social 
progress. Unquestionably, the comparative method must be the 
basis of the future philosophy of the origin and development of 
society. At the first touch of the historical method, the figments 
of Zhe Social Contract and The Law of Nature melted into con- 
genial air. The comparative method is not identical with the 
historical method,f but soon after the application of the com- 





* Mill, System of Logic., vol. ii.,p. + See Maine, Village Communi- 
484, ties in the East and West, p. 6. 
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parative method to any given subject, the comparative method and 
the historical method seem to coincide. The reason of this is 
that in the departments of knowledge which have hitherto been 
treated by the comparative method, the lawof development prevails. 
The historical method traces the successive stages in the growth 
of particular nations, or arts, or ideas, Wherever the Comparative 
method has been applied, successive stages of growth have been 
revealed by it. Nowhere does this effect of the comparative 
method appear more strikingly than in the light which the mor- 
phological classification of languages threw upon the history of 
language in general. The historical method destroyed the old 
theories of the origin of society and law by bringing them 
to the test of the ascertained facts of the past. The comparative 
method must re-construct, with materials drawn alike from the 
past and the present, a new edifice in place of the cloudy struc- 
ture which the historical method has swept away. The limits 
of the two methods are not the same, The characteristic of 
history is that its aim is narrowed to a single set of objects. His- 
tory is concerned with a given set of facts of a given description 
which occurred within a given time. ‘These facts it must state 
according to the best evidence that can be obtained, and these 
facts it must explain according to tke most approved principles of 
psychology and social philosophy. The characteristic of social 
philosophy, usingthe term in-the sense of the theory of social pro- 
cress, is that it is co-extensive with the whole field of social facts 
and with the whole duration of human society. Social philosophy 
does not ask what were the events in the life of a particular nation, 
or what was the rise, progress, and decay of a particular institu- 
tion or art or belief, It asks what are the successive periods in the 
development of the human race as a whole. History provides social 
philosophy with a part of the evidence upon which its generalisa- 
tions may be founded. Social philosophy provides history with a 
part of the explanation of the facts which history details. The com- 
parative method has become the method of social philosophy, as the 
historical method is the method of history. It is true that we can- 
not expect the comparative method to yield such clear and certain 
results in the fields of jural and social inquiry as it has produced 
in the study of languages and of myths. Not only are the 
phenomena of human society much more complex than the 
phenomena of language, but, as Sir Henry Maine has observed,* 
they are also much more at the mercy of individual volition. 
In the present state of our knowledge we cannot venture to hope 
for more than an approximation to truth in the explanation of 
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ancient and modern aspects of humanity. Just as a complete 
history of mankind, if its every chapter were to be rendered per- 
fectly intelligible, would pre-suppose a complete social philosophy, 
so a complete social philosophy, could such be framed, would 
i naan acomplete account of the past and present of the 
world. 

Tn the present age when the intellectual atmosphere is charged 
with physical science, and when flashes of new light, awakened 
by the methods of physical science, are bursting upon us from 
every quarter, the extension of those methods to the examination 
of human institutions and of the history of ideas was only a 
question of time. It cannot be said that this extension of method 
would not have taken place if Sanskrit had not been discovered, 
But there can be no doubt that the discovery of Sanskrit greatly 
accelerated the movement of the currents of speculation on society 
towards the direction in which they now flow. The discovery 
of Sanskrit, by leading to the discovery of the common origin of 
the Aryan nations, shifted al] the land-marks of ancient history, 
and compelled historians to map out the past anew. ‘This neces- 
sity arose just as the conditions of the mental climate of Europe 
had magnified the importance of accurate investigations into 
fact. The consequence was a great improvement in the modes 
of historical research. The past was called up from the dead 
to testify to the falsity of theories which had not quite perished. 
The actual facts of early society were compared with the systems 
of Locke and Rousseau; and the testimony which the historical 
method adduced cut away the last vestige of faith in the old 
ideas. ‘The need, however, was felt for something to fill the gap 
which had been opened in social theory. Asin the old German 
legend, the spear which had made the wound was the instrument 
which could heal it. The comparative method by its application 
to so much of the history of the human mind as is included in 
the history of language, had rendered inevitable the re-construc- 
tion of ancient history and the destruction of all theories of 
society which did not ultimately rest on facts. It was seen that 
the comparative method would yield theories which rested upon 
that foundation. The light which suddenly emanated from phi- 
lology when philology became a science, dispelled the past dark- 
ness and displayed the path of the future. ‘That philology became 
nm science is due, as it has been said, to the discovery of Sanskrit. 
Had not the first Anglo-Indian students devoted their leisure 
to Sanskrit literature, the rise of comparative philology, of com- 
parative jurisprudence, and of comparative sociology, might 
have been delayed for many years. 

It would be impossible in this sketch to give any adequate 
account of the large generalisations which comparative jurispru- 
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dence and the observation of early aud savage communities have 
submitted to the modern reader. Still less can any attempt 
be made to estimate the value of propositions which have been 
tentatively advanced as laws of legal and social growth. The 
most that can be done is to mention very briefly some of the more 
celebrated assertions of which the original ground must again 
aud again be examined by the future students of society, until 
those assertions have either been modified by the progress of 
induction or placed altogether beyond dispute. 

The greater part of Sir Henry Maine’s work on Ancient Law 
deals with periods in Jegal history subsequent to the formation 
of the family. He does not inquire how the relationships of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of master and slave, came to 
be recognised. ‘The lines which he quotes from the Odyssey as 
illustrative of the earliest state of mankind pre-suppose mar- 
riage, as we understand it, because they speak of wives and 
children as specially connected with one man.* ‘The department 
of study which has been called comparative sociology penetrates 
farther back into the history of the race. Sir John Lubbock 
has collected a large amount of evidence as to the practices of 
savage nations, and he expresses his conclusions by saying that 
the natural progress of ideas of relationships is ; “ first, that a child 
“is related to his tribe generally ; secondly, to his mother and 
“not to his father; thirdly, to his father and not to bis mother ; 
“lastly, and lastly only, that he is related to both.” Sir Henry 
Maine takes the social group of which the type is the Roman family 
united under the power of the father as the starting point of his 
observations, He expressly says that to the questioun— what are 
the motives which originally prompted men to hold together in the 
family union? Jurisprudence, unassisted by other sciences, is 
not competent to give a reply.{ The reply recently suggested is 
that marriage owes its origin to the disposition to permit to in- 
dividuals the exclusive enjoyment of what they had won in war. 
Differing from Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock believes that 
exogamy or the custom of always marrying out of the tribe arose 
from marriage by capture, and “that capture and capture aloue 
“could give a man the right to monopolise a woman to the ex- 
“ clusion of his follow clansmen ; and that hence, even after all ne- 
“cessity for actual capture had long ceased, the symbol remained ; 
“capture having by long habit come to be received as a neces- 
“sary preliminary to marriage.§” However repulsive the view 


* goto. & ovr dyopat PBovd- Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 124. 
nPopor ovre Oemiotes, . . 2 se + + The Origin of Civilisation p. 130, 
» . « GOeptotever de Exactos. { Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 270. 
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may appear to us that in the earliest forms of social union mar. 
riage was unknown, and that the tie was first made by violence 
and against the will of the woman, it is obviously most im. 
portant to know whether that view is correct. This is ono 
of the innumerable questions in which great service may 
be done to the advancement of knowledge by applying to 
the results of European thought the test of Indian  experi- 
ence, What is needed is evidence collected by persons able to 
estimate its value and to understand the kind of evidence 
required,—evidence such as the Aryan and Non-Aryan races of 
British India will supply in abundance. One class of facts would 
prove exceptionally useful. It has been remarked that the com- 
parative method has always led to the recognition of laws of 
development. The comparative method has pointed to the pre- 
sence, in communities which are in some degree advanced, of those 
phenomena which have been aptly termed “ Survivals.” Institu- 
tions outlast their purposes. But institutions were not founded 
without reasons which seemed sufficient to those whose conscious or 
unconscious action established them. As society grows and its 
character changes, the grounds of many of its rules and customs 
shift and finally sink by the force of the changes themselves, The 
old principles and practices are either totally abandoned, or en- 
dure still bearing traces of their origin plainly perceptible through 
modified forms, or are maintained for reasons which are perfectly 
new, and which are the results of new social needs. -We do not 
now consider that mutilation of the head and face adds to personal 
attractiveness, or that masculine charms are enhanced by tattooing 
the body. Yet, European ladies pierce their ears, and the Tich- 
borne case shows that the practice of tattooing is not wholly obso- 
lete even amongst English gentlemen. The mock resistance of 
the bride which is common to so many nations, and the widely 
spread custom forbidding the relatives of the bride to speak to the 
relatives of the bridegroom, and the relatives of the bridegroom 

to speak to the relatives of the bride, are traces ofa time when 

marriage by capture was a stern reality.* In their funeral cere- 

monies the Chinese burn paper images in honour of the dead. The 
Romans used to throw dolls into the Tiber as a substitutenor human 

sacrifices. Each of those observances isa survival, indicating the 

former prevalence of cruelties like those of Dahomey, and of immo- 
lations analogous to Suttee. The value of survivals is that they 
are the best proof obtainable that the society in which they occur 
has passed through the phases with which the institutions repre- 
sented by the survivals were associated before the atrophy produced 
by progress had set in. Like the rudimentary organs in animal 
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nature, survivals point back to a time when that which has 
withered by disuse was animated with energy and purpose ; al- 
though the purpose may have implied lower habits of life. No 
more useful contribution could be made to the literature of com- 
parative sociology than an account of Indian survivals. 

The earlier chapters of “ Ancient Law ” enunciate a theory of the 
development of law from an epoch later than that which is char- 
acterised by the “ insulated groups held together by obedience to 
the parent."* “ Themistes” are judicial decisions, isolated 
judgments dictated to the judges in each separate case by di- 
vine inspiratiov.f As “ Themistes ” are pronounced by a sovereign, 
families, it is said, must not only have been formed before the 
period of “ Themistes” but also have been united in some 
crude political organisation. In the “ Zhemistes” Sir Henry 
Maine sees the germ of the law of advanced communities.§ The 
progress is through the gradual accretion of a body of customary 
law,|| to the publication of that law in primitive codes@] of which 
the best known example is the Twelve Tables of Rome. Then 
follow the means by which, in progressive societies, the old law 
is brought into harmony with new social requirements as they 
continually arise. ‘These are legal fictions, equity, and legis- 
lation.** Legal fictions are assumptions which conceal or affect 
to conceal “the fact that a rule of law has undergone 
alteration, its letter. remaining—-unchanged, its operation 
being modified.” The examples given are English Case Law, and 
the Roman Responsa Prudentum. Equity and Legislation are 
distinguished from legal fictions by the circumstance that the 
interference with the law is open and avowed, being the result 
of the conscious application to states of fact of moral principles 
which are regarded as superior to those underlying the old law, 
or of direct legislative enactment. A clear and succinct theory 
of this kind gives to the inquirer a tangible object to examine. 
It opens to the Anglo-Indian two distinct paths of investigation. 
There is much evidence of the existence amongst the Non-Aryan 
races of India of forms of Communal marriage, and therefore of 
a state of society antecedent to the formation of families. One 
problem is, what are the aspects which the customary observances 
supplying the place of laws assume in societies of this exceedingly 
primitive description? Theother problem is, do the histories 
of Hindu and Muhammadan law support a generalisation which 
has been framed, not, indeed, entirely but principally, from the 
facts of the past of Europe? These questions are mentioned not 
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as exhausting the suggestions which the theory offers, but ag 
examples of a class of problems with which Indian observation 
should deal, 

Amongst the many profound remarks of Sir Henry Maine none 
seems more likely to resist the attacks of criticism and none 
has obtained a speedier popular acceptance than the formula 
that progress has been a movement from status to contract, 
Status means the personal conditions which are derived from 
the family union. The man who inherits from his forefathers 
the whole of his legal clothing of rights and duties, who 
finds a niche in the legal relations of life ready for him which he is 
only to occupy, is under Status, In so far as rights and duties are 
acquired and imposed not by birth but by the voluntary effort and 
consent of individuals, Statushas given way to Contract. Status 
fixed the legal position of the Female under Tutelage, and of the Son 
aud the slave under the power of the fatherof the family. Con- 
tract fixes the legal position of the woman who disposes of her own 
hand in marriage, of the child of full age who can sue and be.sued 
by his father, and of the workman who possesses a recognised right 
to strike. The great interest to Indian administrators of this law 
of final development is thatif the law of persons and the law of 
liberty are not really distinguishable in archaic societies a new 
stimulus is given to reflection upon Indian ‘proprietary right. 
Before British rule, was that which the introduction of. modern 
juristical conceptions has stamped with the name of property in 
land a mere personal right to a certain quantity of produce, a mere 
personal right to support based in family relationship or tribal 
subordination ? Or did rights of cultivation sometimes wear that 
shape, and sometimes appear in forms analogous to those rights 
over the soil in Teutonic Murope which the contact of Roman Law 
metamorphosed into feudalism? In what Indian societies, and at 
what point in their development, did the conception of a distinct 
proprietary right to a definite portion of the earth’s surface, 
whether vested in village communities, in families, or in individuals, 
take the place of a personal right to maintenance as against the 
father of the family or the head of the tribe? The analogies 
between the village communities of the East and West have been 
dwelt upon by Sir Henry Maine in his last work, But it is 
obvious that village communities do not exist “ by nature.” 
Even in India the village community is not the ultimate social 
fact. Many stages of growth must have occurred before the 
formation of so complex a group as the ordinary Indian village. 
Although legal inquiry may perhaps be satisfied to begin with 
the village community, social inquiry demands to know how the 
village community arose, Evidence calculated to throw light 
upon this point should be collected by all those who have the 
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opportunity, more especially by officers whose duty calls them to 
the borders of the empire or to hills peopled by wild and bar- 
barous tribes. 

It is not often that a course which is eminently desirable in the 
interests of science is seen at first sight to coincide with a course 
which promises extrication from immediate practical difficulties. 
Allusion has been made to the Panjab Laws Act, and to the Oudh 
Laws Bill now before the Legislative Council. 1t is not easy to 
understand how the provisions with regard to customary law will 
be effectively administered unless means are taken to provide the 
Courts with written records of custom. No one who has had any 
experience at all of the vagueness of Indian judicial evidence can 
doubt for a moment that ifthe rule of custom has to be proved 
in every suit which falls under the sections relating to custom, the 
tendency of the Hindu and Muhammadan law to supplant local 
custom, the very tendency, in fact, which the sections are designed 
to counteract, will scarcely receive a check. ‘In England there is 
a body of Case Law which defines custom and the legal proof of 
custom with sufficient accuracy. In India custom has received 
no such definition. Andif we require the same proof of custom 
iu the courts of the Panjab and Oudh as would be required by the 
Courts at Westminster, so much of each Act as relates to custom 
will practically remain a dead letter. We shall have proclaimed 
to the Sikhs and the Pathans and the Beluchis that we are about 
to grant them their-own customary_laws, and we shall go on ad- 
ministering the elaborate system of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
jurists, 

Much stress has very properly been laid upon the importance of 
rescuing district and settlement records from destruction, and of 
interpreting their technicalities in such a way as to render the 
facts they contain available for the information of the general 
public. There are few tasks more useful than the examination of 
these documents, and the compendious statement of their results. 
But these documents are, in the legal phrase, no more than second- 
ary evidence of the social state of India, and, like all historical 
evidence, they cannot be expanded at pleasure. If we really want 
to know what the customs and ideas of the people are, the best and 
the simplest plan is to go and ask the people themselves, In 
recent Panjab settlements it has been the practice to compile 
statements of tribal and local custom called in the vernacular 
Rivdj A’m. These statements of tribal and local custom originat- 
ed in the Village Administration Paper,—an account of the tenures, 
mutual rights and duties, and customary observances of the village 
proprietors and the village servants, which was drawn up for each 
village separately at the first settlement of land. Subsequent- 
ly it was seen that customs were in some cases coextensive 
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with the tribe, and in other cases coextensive with localities 
of considerable size, and that thus large bodies of custom 
prevailing in wide circles might be recorded at a single 
stroke. Accordingly local and tribal records have been made in 
some districts, where the village administration paper contains 
no more than the matters which relate exclusively to the consti- 
tution of the village as such, and the exceptions, if any, to the 
general custom of the locality or tribe. The main object of these 
compilations has been the collection in writing of rural usages 
affecting land. It is obvious that the customs which have acquir- 
ed the force of law under the Panjab Laws Act might be compiled 
in a precisely similar way. A series of questions might be compos- 
ed calculated to elicit exhaustive answers onall the subjects men- 
tioned in the section of the Act which has recognised the customs 
of the country as law. These questions might be put to the head- 
men of tribes and villages in public assembly throughout the whole 
province, taking every district in succession. The answers might 
be received by a responsible officer, and to the record thus framed 
the force of asettlement record might be communicated ; that is 
to say, the Courts would presume the statement of custom 
contained in the record to be true, and the burden of proof would 
be on those who impugned it. There would then be no danger of 
the introduction of a rule of Hindu or Muhammadan law. It is 
probable that the recorded statement of custom would scarcely 
ever be contested. Whatever may be thought of the necessity of 
the scheme proposed from the point of view of the exigencies of 
administration, there can be no question but that a full record of 
Panj4b custom would be of inestimable value to the student of 
primitive juridical ideas. : 

Of course the Indian phenomena to which this article refers 
are not the physical phenomena of the Indian continent, but 
the phenomena of Indian society. Justice will no doubt be done 
to Lotany, geology, and kindred sciences in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer which is now under preparation. The Imperial Gazetteer will 
also deal with statistics. ‘l'o those who feel any sympathy with 
the native sarcasm which gives to Ango-Indian rule the name of 
the Reign of Statistics—Nabsha kd r4j—the observation made by 
Dr. Hunter* that statistics form an indispensable complement of 
civilisation may seem a disputable proposition, if the kind of 
civilisation meant be that which we can introduce into India. To 
collect Indian statistics is no, doubt one method of observing 
Indian phenomena. But the sort of observation whichis of most 
use to the student of human development is concerned rather 
with the nature than with the number of the facts observed. It is 
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far more important, for example a clue to the interpretation of the 
social standing of Hindus, that we should know the con- 
ditions of marriage amongst them and the ideas which are 
associated with the tie, than that we should’ have more or less 
accurate information as to the number of marriages which take 
place in a given district within a given time. The _ im- 
portance of  satistics in their most direct and obvious bearing 
upon practical administration is iu no danger of being underrated. 
The proportion of male to female births in particular places 
is of the utmost consequence in connection with the suppression 
of infanticide. ‘There is no other method of testing new measures 
designed to check particular offences than to collect and compare 
the number of offences and convictions subsequent to the amend- 
ment of the case with the number under tie law before the amend- 
ment was made. The increasing pressure of population on the soil, 
and the degree in which irrigation works or the introduction of 
new industries may be brought to relieve that pressure, can only 
be estimated by numerical statements.. These considerations are 
so obvious that it is needless to dwell upon them. It is sufficient 
to remark that, to the jurist and to the student cf social progress, 
proofs of the prevalence of crimes of a certain class or of the ex- 
eess of one sort of occupation over another, are chiefly valuable 
in so far as they throw light upon the whole social condition of the 
people. The statesman wishes to know what is the effect of his poli- 
cy and he turns to statistics for his evidence ; not because statistics 
are unimpeachable, but because they are the best evidence be can 
obtain. The student of social progress inquires what crimes and what 
occupations are most prevalent, not before or after a particular 
enactment, but amongst people of a given social type. Statistics 
supply him with a partial answer. But unless he is able to connect 
the facts which are supplied by statistics with the known ideas and 
other known habits of the people, statistics are for him compara- 
tively unfruitful. Jt is not sufficient for him to know that amongst 
the agricultural communities of India the most usual form of pro- 
prietary right is joint-ownership, and that cattle-theft and house- 
breaking are the most frequent offences against property. He 
must be able to explain why land should be held in common, and 
how it happens that Indian thieves are specially prone to drive off 
their neighbour’s cattle, and to dig through their neighbour's walls. 
There is, however, one function of statistics which the Indian 
press can never stamp with too much emphasis. The reign of 
statistics might also be called the reign of political economy. But 
statistics are to political.economy what constitutions are to 
hereditary kings. Political economy is apt to become a most 
mischievous tyrant, unless the limits of its power are known 
and acted on. It cannot be repeated too often that the de- 
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ductions of political economy, so far as they rest on moral 
and psychological principles, not on physical facts, are based 
upon hypotheses which are not strictly true even of the mercan- 
tile countries of Europe, and which are very far indeed from 
the truth in a land so much under the sway of custom as the 
British empire in the East. It is not true, it is very far from 
the truth, that the landlords and tenants of India are guided in 
the pursuit of wealth solely by an enlightened view of their self- 
interest. It is not true, it is very far from the truth, that Indian 
artisans whose hereditary employments fail them will turn their 
hands to trades yielding an equal or superior return. The doctrine 
of “ Laissez faire” may be an admirable doctrine in countries 
where industry and enterprise are strong, capital abundant, and 
intelligence widely diffused. But we cannot afford to act upon 
the doctrine of “ Laissez faire” in India. We must continually 
be on our. guard to test the theorems of political economy by an 
appeal to actual facts. Statistics provide the instrument by which 
to measure the amount of truth which those theorems contain when 
applied to Indian society. 

The evils which have resulted from the juxta-position of a 
highly civilised people with the primitive raées of this country 
afford a fertile theme to those who are more prompt to be indignant 
at wrong than able to view with justice the inevitable difficulties 
of Indian Government. The British rule, it is admitted, has extir- 
pated thugs, abolished suttee, diminished infanticide, repressed bri- 
gandage, and put an end to the wars of Indian potentates. But, it 
is urged, the life of the people is neither happier nor better than 
it was in the old days. For the exactions of native rulers we have 
substituted a systematic taxation, of which the incidence is more 
severely felt, partly because the economical principles of taxation 
are far less intelligible to the native mind than the arbitrary fiat 
of a despot, and partly because rebellion, the last resource of des- 
perate men, is known by sad experience to be hopeless. If we 
have extinguished the crimes of a turbulent society, we are aiso 
extinguishing its virtues, and are arming the cunning and_ the 
unscrupulous with the might that belonged to the brave and the 
strong. We have gloried in “ breaking down the barriers of caste 
and creed ;” and in declaring, according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, that in the eye of the law all men are 
equal, and, according to the most approved principles of political 
economy, that all men must equally be left to take care of them- 
selves. But we have failed to perceive or have forgotten that 
native morality has neither been largely afiected by commerce 
nor subjected to the influences of Roman law and Christian doc- 
trine. Native morality, if we except that of the more respectable 
merchants who have learnt in trade the pecuniary value of good- 
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faith, is at its best coextensive with the family or the tribe, 
not with mankind at large. In primitive societies robbery is 
not distinguished from legitimate warfare; and we are indeed 
deluded if we suppose that because dacoity is punishable under 
the Indian Penal Code a stranger has ceased to be regarded as 
an enemy whom any one may righteously plunder by cheating 
if he dare not plunder him in arms, Our eager encouragement 
of the growth of individual right and our contempt for caste 
distinctions are surely undermining the only kind of morality 
that the people possess, and for the foundations we remove we 
have absolutely nothing to substitute that could be accepted by 
the natives. The people may have been rescued from the tender 
mercies of hereditary tyrants, but they have been delivered over 
to the tender mercies of perjured usurers and corrupt subordinate 
officials. The Village Communities are breaking up. In these 
peaceful times, loyalty to the caste, to the clan, to the family, 
has become superfluous. Any peasant can bring a suit against 
his brother or prefer a false charge against the head of his 
tribe. The people are rapidly learning the lesson which law 
teaches, to treat all men alike; and this means that men are 
beginning to cheat their fathers and sons and brethren of the 
clan, with as little compunction as would have been felt in old 
times for the pillage of a passing caravan or the sack of a dis- 
tant homestead. We may- have rebuilt a shattered empire. 
But the superstructure is crushing the society on which it rests. 

However extravagant many of these charges may appear, 
it is impossible not to own that in some of them there is a certain 
substratum of truth. Easy as it would be to take up a brief 
for defence or extenuation on each count of the indictment, 
that task would be beyond the present purpose, Whether our 
rule has hitherto been beneficial to the people, or has merely 
introduced a new order of evils in place of the old order of evils 
which it has swept away, history alone can decide. For the future 
there isgood hope. Our knowledge of the Indian races is becoming 
fuller, clearer, and more systematic. Above all, the increase of 
attention to the philosophy of past progress is teaching us to realise 
distinctly the depth of the gulf which severs primitive from 
modern ideas. The danger of supposing our own institutions 
and our own hypothetical deductions to be of universal application, 
and of misinterpreting the institutions of the country, is diminish- 
ing day by day. Considering the large advance in science which 
is due to Indian studies, the most despondent and the most 
indignant champions of impracticable ideals may surely look 
back upon the past of British India with as much pride as 
regret. Whatever be the view taken of the effect of English Govern- 
ment upon the happiness of; — people, there is one conception of 
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the significance of Indian conquest which cannot fail to bring 
consolation to those who at heart desire the service of hu- 
manity. It may be that the Hindu or Musalman who has 
acquired a smattering of English literature or a smattering of 
Anglo-Indian Law is no better aud no wiser than his forefathers, 
It may be that the countryman whose fields are never safe from the 
machinations of the village banker, is no happier than his ances- 
tors who any day might see from the village tower of refuge their 
harvest swept off by a raid. We may not have added an inch to 
the moral stature of “ our Aryan brother,” or lightened his burden 
by the weight of a straw. But this is beyond question,—that all 
thorough investigation by rigorously scientific methods in Langu- 
age, in Mythology, in Juridical History, aud in Social Philosophy 
will yield good fruit in due time. To discover, analyse, and explain 
Indian phenomena is to enlarge human experience, and to con- 
tribute with certainty to the advance of human development by 
the sure improvement. of its theory. 

The general conclusion is plain. It is that the investigation of 
Indian phenomena should be conducted, as it now is being conducted, 
on those principles which regulate inquiry into every department 
of merely human knowledge. It is not suggested that no knowledge 
is attainable except such as can emerge scatheléss from the tests of 
that logic which the history of the inductive sciences has elabo- 
rated. That question is very far beyond the present scope. It 
is maintained that if we would understand the facts of the 
society which it is our fate to disintegrate and which it is our duty 
to reconstruct, we must set about our task armed with those 
methods of observation and reasoning which have already pro- 
duced such great results in Philology, Mythology, and Jurispru- 
dence. The extreme complexity of the facts before us, and the 
necessity that these facts should be examined with a full con- 
sciousness of their connection with similar facts in the past and 
present of Europe and of other parts of the world, are the great 
difficulties in our way. Yet we can have confidence in the 
Comparative Method, and can believe that no truthful analysis of 
customs which actually obtain, ana of ideas which form the 
menta! stock of the people we govern, can fail to be of service to 
those whose experience and information is other than our own al- 
though directed to the same end. In this faith we should patiently 
vivisect the society that lives and moves before us, concientiously 
recording what we see with our own eyes, and hear with our own 
ears, in the certainty that such labours will supply knowledge of 
great value to Indian statesman, and data of great utility to men 
of modern learning, whose aim it is to explain human progress by 
ascertaining the origin and marking the successive phases of 
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These remarks have not been made with any affectation 
of knowledge which it would take a life time to acquire. They 
have arisen spontaneously from a very obvious course of 
reading, and from a very short acquaintance with some of the 
practical difficulties of Indian rule. There is no pretenee of 
original research in the vast subjects which have been han- 
dled, Some of the reflections offered may possibly be novel ; 
but they are based upon facts which have been collected by others. 
The recognised authorities have been used, and have been used 
freely. It is hoped that the attempt to gather into a single focus 
a few of the rays of light which recent investigations have thrown 
upon the manner in which the languages, the ideas, and the social 
peculiarities of ancient and modern India _ should be observed, and 
to connect the kindling of the new spirit of inquiry with past 
history of Indian studies, may prove in some degree interesting 
and perhaps even suggestive to those who care to understand the 
nation whose affairs they administer. 

C. Lewis TUPPER. 
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Leonidas the Spartan 
That wave-washed pass hath ta’en, 

Where, mid dark oak-crowns, Mount Gita frowns 
Over the fair blue main. 

Calm he awaits, at those famed sea-gates, 
The rush of the Persian host, 

While his spears’ glad sheen gleams bright between 

The mountain and the coast. 


Light-hearted, as when one who runs 
In the great Olympian race, 

Feels that the mighty crowd full soon 
Will hail him first in place ; 

So, thro’ the gazing ranks he strains 
Exultant toward the goal, + 

Though o’er his joy-thrilled heart not yet 
The shouts of victory roll. 


' Now the high festal Days assert 

Their venerable reign, 

Where the summer moon’s soft glory floods 
Alphéus’ sacred plain ; 

Where to hold the proud Carneian games 
The Spartan warriors throng, 

And the victor-minstrels’ chants resound 
Eurotas’ shores along. 


And though against them speed amain 
The myriads of the East, 

Natheless the Greeks thro’ Pelops’ land 
Will keep their solemn feast ;— 

Will keep the feast with splendour meet, 
Meanwhile Leonidas, ) 

Obedient to the State’s command, 
Till death will hold the pass. 


Three hundred chosen men-at-arms 
That glorious Chief surround, 

Who ever on the battle-day 

First in the front are found. 
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The flower of all the band are they, 
Who mfrch with him to war, 

Each in his mail of proof shines clear 
And glittering as a star. 


Bright memories haunt the hallowed ground, ] 
The soft enchanted air, 

Northward, Pelides’ well-loved stream ) 
Steals thro’ the valley fair. | 

Lo, stately Gita towers aloft ! | 
Where Zeus’ immortal son tie 

Rose from his couch of fire to heaven, | 
His earthly sufferings done. 


The Spartan loves no chase so well, | 
As the wary foe to track, : 
No music like the joyous flutes H | 

That sound to the attack : ) | 
The war-shout thrills his cold, proud breast Wd 
With passionate delight, ' 

As in Pyrrhic play on a festal day, i 
So bounds he to the fight. tie 


But woe to him who trembles, | 
Or falters in the field, Lid 

Woe to the shuddering coward ie 
Who throws away his shield ! 

Henceforth an outcast, loathed and shunned, 
He treads his native earth, 

The jest of old and young—yea, spurned 
By her who gave him birth. 

Now o’er Olympus’ snow-crowned height 
The Persian King sweeps on, | 

South thro’ Thessalia’s smiling vales 1 
From savage Macedon. 

Achaia shakes beneath his tread, i 
He skirts the Malian sea, i 

And, awful in repose, lies camped | 
By stern Thermopyle. 1] 


Now, as the Persian hordes surged near, ot 
Rejoicing in their might, 4 
Chill terror seized and froze the Greeks, 
And their hearts grew ripe for flight ; 
But the King’s voice is as a god’s, 
That voice they all obey, 
Still ’gainst the foe the pass they keep 
Submissive to his sway. 
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Lo! where the Spartans guard the wall ; 
They wrestle and they run, 
As careless men, who lie at ease, 
After a victory won. 
As happy boys at play they sport 
In the soft translucent air, 
Or in the grateful shade reclined, 
They comb their flowing hair. 


“ Now tell me, Demaratus, 

What manner o’ men be they, 

Who, blithe as guests expect the feast, 
Await the battle-day ? 

Brave champions have I seen, but ne’er 
Since mortal man drew breath, 

Heard I of those who, even as babes, 
Smile in the face of death. ” 


‘Sir King,” said he, “that smile’s more dread 

Than other warriors’ frown ; 

Stern as the fir-capp’d peaks are they, 
That o’er their land look down. 

Thy myriads may not quell their hearts ; 
No victory shalt thou know, 

Till each and all have fallen in fight, 
Their faces to the foe!” 


Now, flushed with proud ancestral fame, 

The haughty Medes rush on, 
‘* This hour,” they say, “shall wash away 

The stain of Marathon,” 

Vainly they vaunt, who ne’er had met 
With foes untaught to yield, 

Their javelins break, like brittle reeds, 
Against the mighty shield. 


On to the front, Hydarnes ! 
Defeat thou may’st not know, 

When Xerxes views thee from above, 
The Immortals charge below ! 

But as out to sea storm-beaten rocks 
The thundering billows fling, 

Even so the Spartans hurl them back, 
And thrice up-sprang the King. 


His stern eyes flash with the rage and hate 
That a baffled despot knows, 

But proud and glad as a victor-god 

Each Grecian warrior glows. 
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No other land, nor other age 
Such a feat of arms might boast, 


For two long days they had fought and won,— 


A handful ’gainst a host. 


But who is he, who with stealthy tread, 
As a murderer in his flight, 

Steals wolf-like toward the Persian camp, 
Thro’ the deepening, dim twilight ? 

They seize him at the outer guard, 
He kneels before the King-— 

“ Now tell me true, thou craven Greek, 

What tidings may’st thou bring ?” 


‘A gloomy mountain-path there is, 
That winds o’er C&ta’s crown, 
And to the eastward of the pass, 


Thro’ the woodlands dark goes down :— 


Give me, O King, rich store of gold, 
And I will be thy guide, 

And lead thee, swooping on their rear, 
Adown the mountain-side !” 


Thus Ephialtes, and henceforth 
His thrice-accursed name, 

Glares thro’ the darkness of the past, 
In characters of flame. 

Amid the-traitors of all time 
The Prince and Chief is he, 

Who led the Persian, when the Greek 
Fell at Thermopyle. 


‘Tis now the first watch of the night, 
And every sound is still, 

The waves are sleeping on the sea, 
The leaves upon the hill. 

When up that wild and lonely track, 
Far o’er Asopus’ flood, 

Hydarnes, and his armed men, 
Press hotly thro’ the wood, 


High up the rough ascent they toil, 
‘They spurn inglorious rest, 

Till, as the reddening Morn blushed fair, 
Lo, CEta’s shaggy crest! 

Where a thousand Phocian men-at-arms 
Near the mountain-summit stand, 

Well may they keep-that perilous steep, 

Who guard their own loved land! 
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Each in his place the foe they face, 
With glittering helm and spear, 
When thro’ the silence of the dawn 
The rustling leaves they hear. 
But they turn and yield the bloodless field, 
As the scathing arrows flew, 
Faithless to Freedom and to Greece, 
To their own selves untrue. 


Now, in prophetic signs well-skiiled, 
And ancient mystic lore, 

Megistias the sooth-sayer 
Hath conned his victims o’er. 

But when the Greeks gazed on his face, 
The boldest scarce drew breath, 

Clear in his awe-strack eyes they read 
Their onward-rushing death. 


Now downward thro’ the wood the scouts 
Are hurrying on amain, 

Dread sounds the beat of their flying feet, 
As toward the camp they strain— 
And far and fast, like a trumpet-blast, 

The warning voice sounds clear, 
‘ All’s lost, ye may not save the pass, 
The Persian’s in the rear !” 


Then, calm ‘amid the tumult, 
Leonidas uprose, 

But his eyes flashed bright with the battle-light, 
As a stormy sunset glows. 

“ Most shameful life, most glorious death,— 

Let others choose who will ! 

But, Spartans, we must keep our ground, 
And fight the Passage still. 


“ What death more blest than thus to fall 
For Sparta in the ranks ! 

Though we ne’er may tread on summer-eves 
Eurotas’ flowery banks ; 

Though we may rouse the deer no more 
Thro’ the fair Laconian glades, 

But Hermes, with relentless wand, 
Shall lead us to the shades. 


,», How could we seek our fathers’ homes, 
And to the people say,— 

Back have we come, who dared not throw 
Our well-loved lives away ? 
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How could we face our warrior-peers, 
Or the haughty matrons greet ? 

Our city’s very stones would rise, 
And spurn our coward feet ! 


“Not this the choice of Heracles, | 
Our ancestor divine, 
Nor this the choice of a Spartan King, 
Of his old heroic line. | 
Nor, Spartans, yours, from the lineage proud, | 
Of the Dorian victors sprung, | 
For whom Terpander tuned his lyre, : 
For;whom Tyrtzeus sung. | 


“So, with calm brows and joyful hearts, 
On, brothers, to the fight, 

And future generations | 
Our epitaph shall write, | 


















































How three hundred Spartans fought and fell, 
By the the side of the murmuring seas, 
Led by Leonidas the King, 
Of the race of Heracles! ” 


Thus he, whereat his warriors cheered, 
And the mighty battle-shout, 

Breathing their terrible resolve, 
O’er cliff.and wave_rang out, 

And firm the men of Thespiz stood, 
From age to age goes down, 

Linked with the glorious Spartan name, 
Their blood-bought high renown. 


‘Twas then that Dieneces | 
Those deathless words out-spoke, | 
That cling to his bright name for aye, | 
| 

| 





As ivy round an oak. 

“ Their shafts,” said one,” “o’ercloud the sun, 
And art thou not dismayed ? ” 

‘‘ Not so, by royal Zeus,” said he, 
‘“‘ We fight them in the shade! ” 


But now the foes were closing in | 
Before them and behind, 

And they rushed forth to meet their death, | 
With a stern but tranquil mind, 

And their bosoms throbbed with a god-like joy, | 

As the lofty Dorian strain 





Burst glorious from the-stormy flutes, 
Far-sounding o’er the main, 
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As a mountain-torrent thunders down 
Toward a vast majestic grave, 

Where the great sea foams against the shore, 
Fierce rolling wave on wave. 

And the blue streak cleaves the billows green, 
Swift darting from the land,— 
Even so the Persian and the Greek 

Are fighting hand-to-hand. 


Full many a deed was wrought that day, 
The brave man thrills to hear ; 

Full many a high-souled chieftain felt 
The weighty Spartan spear. 

For the Greeks have left the sheltering wall, 
They sally from the pass, 

And drive the Persian toward the sea, 
And the terrible morass. 


Till their stalwart arms are weak they strike, 
And the boldest foemen quail, 

Till the javelins, dyed in many a heart, 
Are shivered on the mail : 

Then flashed the well-tried swords, but now, 
As the deadly Persian ring 

Draws close—as falls a tower, so fell 
Leonidas the King. 


But the breast of each Greek warrior swelled 
With a great and glorious grief ; 

They yield no ground, but fight around 
The body of their Chief. 

Four times the myriads of the East 
Press on to the attack, 

Four times the unconquered sons of Greece 
Have hurled those myriads back ! 


But as the battle raged amain, 
The call of Death they hear, 

When Hydarnes down the mountain-track 
Comes surging on the rear. 

Back toward the pass their way they cleft, 
With dauntless mien and proud, 

Though wounded sore, their Chief they bore 
Through the fatal arrow-cloud, 


A gently-rising slope there is 

Within the narrow way, 
Where, faint and bleeding, but unquelled, 
The heroes stand at bay: 
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And calm—yea, joyous as before, 
When charging in the van, 

Around their Leader’s well-loved corpse, 
Fall fighting to a man. 


So fought, so died the Greeks. They laid 
The warriors where they fell, 

Where the mighty murmuring Ocean chants 
His passionate farewell. 

Where the far-resounding billows break— 
What sepulchre more meet 

Than the dust, that, when they rushed to war, 
Was hallowed by their feet ? 


And though the unconquerable Pass* 
Be conquered by the main, 

Though the snowy columns shine no more 
Near bright Demeter’s fane : 

‘Tis graven on the hearts of men, 
And through all Time shall ring, 

How the Spartans and the Thespians fell, 
With Leonidas the King. 


C. A. KELLY. 


——— 





* “The pass itself was never what was oncea narrow defile into 
stormed by main force. Fhe waters: a broad and swampy plain.”— Words- 
of the Malian Gulf have retired so worth’s Greece. 
far to the north-east as to extend 




















































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 








Bishabriksha. A Tale. By Bankim Chandra Chattopédhyéya. 
Kanthalpara : 1280. 
T is, indeed, a pleasure to see a healthy tone of morals, fast 
winning its way into Bengali fiction. Time was when the 
Vidydsundara or Jivantdrd, or some other equally indecent tale 
in verse would have been thought good reading by many grown- 
up natives ; or when the thrice-told tale of the undying friend- 
ship of the rdéjd’s, the pdtra’s, the vanik’s, and the kotwal’s sons, 
with the eternal enchanted castles, and the damsel with closed 
eyes, would have lulled children to sleep. 


“ But now the mystic tale that charmed of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more.” 


In these happily-stern days, every thing savouring of indecency 
or childishness, anything that does not either afford innocent 
amusement or add a little to our stock of knowledge, is 
sure to be put down with a high hand, consigned by the un- 
animous verdict of critics tothe dead-store of the pastry-cook 
or the box-maker ; while works of real merit, like the Dur- 
geshanandiné or the Bangaddhipa-pardjaya, &c., are read and re- 
read until there are others to supply their place. Babu Bankim 
Chandra is an author of too long and established a renown to need 
any special eulogy from us. His Durgeshanandiné lately reviewed 
by Professor Cowell in Macmillan, was the first, and is unques- 
tionably the best, novel in Bengal. The Kapdlakandald, though 
equally good, is not so well-spoken of by native readers, simply on 
account of their deep-rooted prejudice against a tragic end in a 
tale. Then followed the Mrindliné ; which, as it was not quite 
up to the mark, drew forth much hostile criticism. On the Bag 
however, his works have maintained a steady popularity ; and 
will doubtless occupy a conspicuous place in the future history of 
BengAli literature. 

This novel whose name appears at the head of this notice, now 
reprinted from the Bangadarsana,* was to be found in the baita- 
khéné of every Beng&li B&bu throughout the whole of last year, 


* By the way, we may remark shar in his Bangadarsana: which 
here that Babu Bankim has com- we hope to review a8 soon as it is 
menced another novel, Chandrashe- finished, 
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It is quite of a different character from its predecessors. Whije 
the others were all historical, “ men and women as they are, and 
life as it is,” is the motto of the present one. The hero, Nagendra 
nth, is a handsome and healthy man, immensely rich, liberally 
educated, wise in counsel and of amiable disposition. To crown ail 
these felicities, he has a loving and virtuous wife in Suryamukhi 
The reward of such a character is uninterrupted happiness, and 
Nagendranath enjoyed it from an early age. But woe betide the 
day when his eyes fell in love on Kundanandini, a beautiful and 
simple-hearted girl whom he had brought up from her infancy. Her 
beauty overcomes his heart and he marries her, apparently with the 
consent of Suryamukhi, who leaves his house and becomes a beggar 
All Nagendra’s worldly pleasures are blasted from that moment, 
His offence was dire ; and his expiation, too, terrible. The virtuous 
lady at last returns ; the family are all happy, but. their happiness 
is not unmixed with grief, for their dear Kundé had taken poison 
to escape the heart-burnings caused by her husband’s neglect. The 
other characters are all equally interesting. The affectionate 
Kamal, Nagendra’s sister, with her oft-recurring loving pranks with 
her husband, Srish Chandra, is the veriest type of an educated 
Bengali lady. Indeed, we are at a loss which of the trio to pre- 
fer most ;—the calm and matronly Suryamukhi, the sedate and 
simple Kunda, or the loving Kamal. Leaving. our readers to 
judge for themselves, we cannot help remarking that Suryamukhi 














we approach with reverence, Kundanandini extorts our pity, ] 
while the exemplary Kamal commands our warmest affection. t 
But the darker sides of humanity, too, are depicted with as much a 
truth. Dabendra, the vaishnavé of the earlier part of the story, p 
and an accomplished libertine, and Hira, the servant-maid of lc 
Nagendra, both suffer the due reward of their vices, SO 

The novel gives us, on the whole, much pleasant reading, cL 
though there-are occasional blemishes. Towards the latter part t] 
of the work, where the author is at the highest pitch of pathos, in 
there is a sort of languor and dulness in the conduct of the plot, ra 
which he scarce takes pains to conceal. Moreover, we are inclined to be 
doubt whether the idea of a gentleman marrying a widow while se 
he has another wife living, will be much relished by Bankim ge 





Babu’s own countrymen ; but the most objectionable part of the 
work is the invocation to the precious native hukad. It was quite 
uncalled for, and might well have been dispensed with. Never- 
theless the moral which the book inculcates is good. The miseries 
which Nagendranath endured ought to be a lesson to those who 
cannot resist temptation, and have no control over the evil pas 
sions of their natures, The Style is essentially Bébu Bankim’ 
own ; and we meet with the same witticisms, the sly hits, and the 
same displeasing combination of the grave with the ludicrous 
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The characters are all what we should expect to see in real life : 
and the vivid descriptions of scenery, natural and artificial, always 
our author's forte, are so telling that scarcely any Bengé&li novelist 
of the present day, except, perhaps, the writer of the Bang&dhipa- 
pardjaya, can hope to match him ir that line; the bold and beau 

tiful manliness of his remarks on the causes and consequences of 
love will be appreciated by every thoughtful reader. 


KS 


Hindudarmamarma. An exposition of the principles of the 
Hindu Creed. By the late Loknaéth Basu. Second edition : 


Calcutta. Kavyaprak&sh Press, 1280. 


© TN ancient times when India was free, only one religion— 

Hinduism in its strictest sense—reigned supreme in this 
country ; and the people being all pious, there were no very great con- 
troversies about religious topics. But as time rolled on, our country 
fell into the hands of foreigners of different religious persuasions, 
and impious doubts and irreligious questionings began to attack and 
shake the strongholds of the ancient Hindu faith. - Our religion, 
unlike Isl4m and Christianity, cannot be learnt by mastering only 
one book. Our scriptures are composed of the voluminous treatises 
of the Rishis, and the still more ponderous tomes of their commen- 
tators ; so that it is impossible to enter into the mysteries of our 
creed without considerable labour and diligent search. The 
present work is an attempt to explain the tenets of Hinduism to 
the people of Bengal in their own vernacular.” Such is the pre- 
amble of this learned €ode. -But what is Hinduism pur et sim- 
ple? Is it to be gleaned from the yet undigested mass of Vedic 
lore, or the monotheistic tenets of the Aranyakas? Is it to be 
sought for, in the sometimes pantheistic, sometimes mystic spe- 
culations of the various schools of philosophy, or in the teaching of 
the Neo-Vedantic school of Sankarféchéryya? Is it to be found 
in the baseless systems of those mytho-historical legends the Pu- 
ranas—systems which “like momentary monsters rise and fall,” 
bearing no relation to religion, and scarcely worthy of a plain 
sensible man’s attention? Oris it a digest of all these taken to- 
gether ? In this latter view of the case this religion is everything 
and nothing. But in reality, Hinduism is not one definite reli- 
gion, but a continuous series of innumerable doctrines taught 
by difterent sages at different periods of history all unlike in 
their nature ;—the successive doctrines being wiped off from the 
minds of the people, leaving behind them a veneration for the 
teachers who, in their turn, came to be regarded as gods. On the 
other hand, we can scarcely bring ourselves to .believe with our 
author that the objections to the established religion were suggest- 
ed by influences from without. During five centuries of Moslem 
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rule in India, the Hindu theology received little colouring from 
Arabic philosophy or Persian poetry. On the contrary, the im- 

ulse of innovation was entirely indigenous ; and the Buddhist 
revolution and the rise of the Vaishnavi sect are striking in- 
stances of the truth of our thesis, Gautama was a Hindu, and 
Chaitanya was a Hindu. Nene of them, as far as we are aware, 
were acquainted with the religion or philosophy of Mlechchhas, but 
they both preached religions which could never in their respective 
times be called Hinduism. 

The work under review sets before the public, in an interlocu- 
tory and intelligible form, the principles of the Hindu religion. 
A gentleman, a Hindu, sick of the world and disgusted with the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the teachings of different re- 
ligions, and even in those of his own, and not knowing how to 
reconcile them, repairs to Varanasi (Benares.. He meets with 
an ascetic there, and asks him to solve his doubts. The learned 
anchorite readily consents to do so; and forthwith commences 
his elaborate lecture, citing numerous texts having no connection 
with each other, and each of which, if widely interpreted, might 
form the basis of different religions. But the most remarkable part 
of the book is where the author defends idolatry and polytheism ; 
where he, while acknowledging that God is Intelligent, Eternal, 
One, Omnipotent, and Omniscient, &c., lays down some devices 
which, he says, are resorted to in order effectually to worship Him. 

First.—God being spiritual, is cognisable only by the mind ; but 
as different persons may, according to their natural tendencies, 
form different conceptions of Him, it is necessary that every one 
should betake himself to some Guru, learn from him the name 
of the Deity, repeat that name frequently every day, and con- 
template the feet of the spiritual preceptor. 

Second.—The worship of a corporeal substance is easier than 
that of an incorporeal one, whose attributes can only be predicated 
negatively. 

“These two devices,” says our author, “underlie the root 
of Hinduism as prevalent in Bengal.” But a religion, on 
which a blind reliance is placed by its followers as long 


as they do not understand the principles on which it is 


based, comes to be examined by the dictates of reason as soon as 
these principles are explained to them.. A Hindu may, with 
regard to these devices, naturally ask therefore :—What, first of 
all, is the use of the Guru, when my own conscience convinces 
me by invincible proof that there is a Supreme Being, and tells 
me that under whatever name,—Jehovah or Jove, Khoda or 
Brahma—I worship him, my prayer is always acceptable? 
Why should I contemplate in prayer the feet of the spiritual 
preceptor, who is but a mortal creature equally with myself, ahd 
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when I have means of knowing the Creator himself whether 
negatively or positively? Again ;—Is it not irreverence shown 
to Him when man “the image of his Maker” bows down his 
head before an idol “of the earth, earthy,” and in downright 
disobedience of His direct commands? Can a mere toy represent 
Him, than whom nothing can be more great, more strange, and 
more beautiful? Strange, that an author who confesses the 
Unity of God in so many words, should tantalise his brain and 
torture the Sastras for arguments to support polytheism! Is 
not this felo-de-se? There are various other topics discussed 
in this book; but most of them are so uninteresting that we do 
not consider it worth our while to dwell upon them. 

Babu Lokn&th has displayed considerable learning in this work ; 
but his researches are wholly incomplete, as they do not in general 
go beyond the Puranas. With the Vedic literature, and the 
different schools of philosophy, he has very little concern, if any. 
As arigid Hindu of the old school he still, to some extent, 
shares the old prejudice about Sudras being debarred from the 
privilege of reading the Vedas ; and this it is, perhaps, that deterred 
him from troubling himself much about the divine songs of the 
primitive Aryans. He makes very little use of Reason in his 
exposition of Hinduism, and demands our blind Faith in every- 
thing, however inconsistent. For instance, while we are enjoined 
(1) to obey God alone, we are commanded (2) to worship the whole 
Hindu pantheon of three hundred and thirty millions of minor 
gods and goddesses as manifestations of the Divine Power—which 
it is impossible for frail man to comply with; and our astonish- 
ment is the greater, that for every hundred texts in support of 
the former injunction, there are thousands in support of the latter. 
But notwithstanding all that we have said above, this little book 
has its bright sides. It is written in a spirit of liberality creditable 
to its author, and almost unprecedented in Bengali theo- 
logy. Ithas no tendency to sectarianism ; and its principles 
mutatis mutandis, may apply with equal force to Sdktas 
or Vaishnavas, Saivas or Bdémdchdris. In conclusion, we re- 
commend this book to the generality of Bengalis who profess 
themselves to be Hindus without knowing what their religion 
really is ; that they may have materials to work upon, and exercise 
their own judgment on what they read and what they believe, 








Visaydchandrahds Kavya. By Navina Chandra Chattopadhy- 
aya. Calcutta: School Book Press. 
N our last number we considered the present author as a 
dramatist and a scholar; and we have much pleasure in looking 
upon him now as a poet. The age is past when critics presumed 
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ro-ley-down.rmules for poetry, strict as the dogmas of heraldry 
and more meaningless. @ TCACUU Pte iciam has reaci,, 
ed its climax. Even the Unities have died out ; and we are now 
prepared to accept anything that accords with reason, and promises 
pure reading. e are happy to say, Babu Navina Chandra does 
not care much about canons and dogmas; at least he has too 
much independence to have his judgment fettered by the tram- 
mels of arbitrary rules oi a blind conservatism. He 
takes a well-known story from the Mahdabbadrata, and gives usa 
poem adorned with much that is his own. Dadhimukh, the Réjé 
of Kundina, is murdered by his minister, who usurps the throne 
and banishes the pregnani queen. The privcess takes shelter 
under her brother's roof, and there gives birth to a beautiful son ; 
but dies soon after. The child is taken care of by his grand- 
mother, who names him Chandrahansa. No sooner does the 
minister hear of the birth of the prince, than he begins to devise 
means to dispose of bim; but all in vain. At last he assumes the 
disguise of an ascetic, and prevails upon the prince to join his son 
and live with him. The simple-hearted youth readily falls into 
the snare ; he goes to the appointed place, enters a garden adjoin- 
ing the palace, and, weary with the journey, falls asleep. Here 
is the old story over again. The Vazir’s daughter, Visaya, in the 
course of her rambles, accidentally comes to the place, falls in love 
with him. She reads the recommendatory letter which Chandra- 
hansa has brought with him, and finds to her horror that her 
brother is therein enjoined to give him, poison. With a presence 
of mind proverbially natural to the princesses of Oriental tales, 
Visay& manages to make the visa (f4q poison) visayd (faa 
her own name), a most desirable change. Chandrahansa awakes, 
presents himself before the minister’s son and gives him the letter ; 
and the latter in his turn satisfies poetical justice by giving away 
his sister in marriage to Chandrahansa. 

From an artistic point of view, this work has all the defects and 
all the excellencies of the author’s style. The excellencies more 
than counterbalance the defects. The poem, written in varied 
metre, abounds in fine isolated passages and in charming conceits ; 
and everywhere, in spite of an occasional spasmodic action, it is 
evident that the author was vigilant to avoid obscurity and most 
of the other irregularities which characterise the writings of the 
generality of minor poets. There are faults too in the work, as 
every work of man must have. Our author's brain was so satura- 
ted with the writings of the Sanskrit poets, that his own powers 
of invention were blurred to a degree. This will account for the 
fact that the beginning of the fifth Canto is almost a literal para- 

hrase of K4liddsa’s description of Umé’s beauty, in the Kumdra 
Sambhava, But nevertheless we are pleased with the poem ; and 
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are willing to repeat in respect of this, all that we bave said of his 
other works, 


The Meghaduta. By Kalidésa, with the commentary of Malli- 
natha. Edited by Prannéth Pandit ; with numerous parallel 
passages from other Sanskrit writers, and various readings, toge- 
ther with a Beng&li metrical translation. V4lmiki Press. 


Calcutta. 


[* is hardly necessary for us to say that this is an excellent 

book, excellently edited. The immortal works of K dliddsa are 
always read with interest in all places where the Sanskrit literature 
is studied. Ifany one wishing to study the best epic we have, to 
amuse himself with our best drama and to taste the purest lyric 
elements of our poets, come to us for knowledge where these 
treasures are to be found, we refer him to the volumes of K4lidasa, 
India’s pride. Kalidasa happily unites in himself the genius of 
Homer, of Shakespeare, and of Pindar. The works of so great a 
master spirit will, in whatever forms they may appear, always be 
hailed with joy. 

It is no exaggeration to say thatof all the editions extant 
this is one of the fairest and best. Printed on good paper, 
in good type, and with admirable neatness, it has decided advantages 
over its predecessors, if we except Professor Wilson’s book alone. 
The power of external beauty is exercised over vulgar 
eyes only ; but when beauty walks handin hand with excellent 
matter and manner, it increases our admiration. Not to 
speak of the invaluable commentary of Mallinatha, which 
alone is enough to make this book one of great public value, 
numerous parallel passages are inserted side by side with many 
different readings. These parallel passages do not always convey 
the same thought or use the same words in the same meaning. 
They prove how imitation fails in its attempt to rise to the 
height of the original ;-and how the same facts call up differ- 
ent images in different minds. This is the only characteristic 
which distinguishes the edition; and this, we may say, is 
the one quality which makes it especially readable and valuable. 
He who reads for reading’s sake, and he who reads to write, are 
equally served. 

On the metrical translation in Bengali annexed to the 
book, we have to say only a word or two. We are aware that 
much censure has been directed against the language of the trans- 
lation. Some have endeavoured to excuse the translator, as 
a foreigner in Bengal, a Kashmiri Brahman; but critical 
procedure denies the justice of this immunity. An author 
must consent to be tried by all the laws that bind the republic of 
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letters ; and their free operation must not be hindered by any 
personal considerations. Some have confessed that they would 
prefer to see the book without the translation. We do not 
agree with either. It has been said that the language is not good 
Bengali because it has not its syntax; and this we deny. 
True, the verses for the most part smack too much of the 
classical vintage ; but they can be, with few exceptions, explained 
according to the so-called grammar of our language. The Pandit’s 
sentences are indeed tortuous, and as such their construction 
is not clear at the first reading. He very often uses the words of 
the original minus the terminations. This makes the style 
learned, suitable for learned readers alone. A good many passages 
there are that can only be understood on reference to the Sanskrit 
original. We do not mean that these are not faults, tending to 
lower the value of the work. But we do not think that these 
faults are so grave as to call for the excision of the translation. 

The uniformity of versification is oecasionally disturbed by the 
introduction of triplets and other metres, and not unfrequently 
by a defective cesura. Diversion is welcome but not defect, 
Monotony grates on our ears and therefore demands a break. But 
the case is quite the contrary with rhythm. Prosody will not 
tolerate any rhythmical deformity : and all writers of verses should 
carefully guard against it. 

It remains for us to notice the preface. The reason why 
we have deferred its consideration so long, is its importance. It is 
short, and is adorned with two pleasing discussions. Of these one 
refers to the age of the poet. After Professor Taranath Tarkava- 
chaspati, the editor writes in his preface, “the three poems of 
Kalidd4sa were written before B.C. 32, the Jyotirbiddvaran in 
B.C. 32,. and the dramas after BC. 32. Kélidd4sa also acknow- 
ledges himself a contemporary of Vicrama and the eight gems, 
Ghatacarpara, &.” The other relates to the origin of the work. 
Babu Prdnnath believes, and believes against the authority of 
Mallinatha, that Kalidasa took the idea of his Meghaduta 
from the Yamaka Kavya of Ghatakarpara. The reasons he 
gives are two; first, that Ghatakarpara was the contemporary 
and rival of our poet; and secondly, because in the Yamaka 
Kavya, a cloud is made to bear a message. It is not improbable, con- 
tinues he, that when Ghatakarpara had exultingly finished reading 
his Yamaka Kabya, Kalidisa would seize upon the most poetic t 
idea in the whole poem, and discarding the rhyme as a superfluous 
incumbrance and a tawdry ornament, and making choice of a 
versification better suited to so pathetic a subject, appear at the 
next sitting of the Gems with his Meghaduta.’ These discussions 
will be a great help to any future adventurers who may embark 
on the difficult and yet uncertain enterprise of blowing away the 
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dark clouds that shroud the history of Sanskrit literature. We 
are not In a position to assert whether these opiuions are right or 
wrong. We can only say this much, that there exist other theories 
as to the age of Kalidasa and other beliefs as to the origin of his 
Meghaduta. Space does not permit us to weigh the various 
theories ; nor do we wish to do so. But it may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers if we enunciate very briefly our own views on 
this moot point. 

The authority of Yyotirbidavaran is indeed unimpeachable. 
True, that Babu Ram Das Sen, 1m his notices of Kalidasa, whieh he 
drew mainly from the Zndian dAutiquary, and which he publish- 
ed in a vernacular review about a year ago, put forth two argu- 
ments against the opinion of Professor Vachaspati. The first 
was that the style of Yyotirbidévaran differs so widely from the 
style of the acknowledged works of Kalidasa, that it cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to his pen. We admit the difference 
of style ; we cannot but admit it; the very nature of the work 
drives us to this admission. As a scientific treatise dealing with 
symbols and formula, it cannot glow with the richness of Raghu- 
vunsa or Kumdrausambhava. If Milton had written a book 
on spherical trigonometry or a treatise on Integral Calculus, he 
would not, indeed could not, have displayed the divine sublimity 
of the Paradise Lost, under which his native language sank. The 
second argument is no more real. It is that the name of 
Jistnu is discovered in the-Yyotirbidavaran of Kalidésa—a cir- 
cuinstance which, according to Babu Ram Das, unmistakeably proves 
the work to have been of the age of Harsavikrama, who flourish- 
ed about 600 years after Christ. This is seemingly a more 
forcible argument than the former, inasmuch as it appears to 
point out a palpable inconsistency. But it at once breaks down, 
if it be made clear on the other hand, that Jistnu means simply 
victorious and seems hardly to be a proper name. 

In his notices Babu. Ram Das professes his faith with all 
humility. We find him inclined to be guided by the authority 
of the author of Rajatarangini. It is asserted by the latter that 
K a/idasa, otherwise named Mitragupta, lived in the sixth century 
after Christ. This opinion is not quite new ; it has found frieuds 
in Germany and Bombay. We need not discuss the soundness of 
the theory ; it suffices to say that it well accords with the general 
tendency of the present day to regard our greatest master of the 
lyre as a modern poet, rather than one who lived in the obscure 
ages, 

We are conscious that the results which modern researches have 
been able to work out are not satisfactory with respect to Kéli- 
dasa. We kuow that many conjectures have bee. started, and 
received sometimes with favour, and sometimes without favour. 
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With this excuse, we proceed to risk a new conjecture which we 
fear may be looked upou by some as a paradox. We believe that 
certainty in the matter is at present unattainable; and we offer 
the following suggestions in all humility merely us guesses after 
truth, We are of opinion that most poets take their themes 
from obscure fables and dark traditions; and develop them, by 
force of their imagination, with additions taken from the cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which they live. Thus Milton takes the 
idea of his Samson Agonistes from the ancient Jewish scrip- 
tures; but he grafts upon it the whole history of his dear 
Commonwealth, his animadversions on the ecclesiastical poli- 
ty of Laud, his feelings towards the Puritans, his exultation 
at the victories of Cromwell and Lambert, his sorrows at the suc- 
cess of Monk, his mortifications at the re-establishment of ousted 
monarchy, his suspicions of personal danger from the cavaliers and 
his sorrow for the fall of the republic. «So Sbakspeare gives his 
Hamlet a local habitation anda name. So the Greeks celebrate 
under mythological names, the victories of their own kivgs. It is 
not an unnatural supposition that our Kalidasa employed a similar 
method, ‘l'aking the names from our mythology he dressed his 
monarchs in his own clothes. The graphic descriptions that 
sparkle in his pages were not suggested by any poets before him ; 
they are the sketches of his own imagination ; the matter, not jess 
than the manner, is his own. He is indebted to Valmiki for the 
name of Raghu only; all he says of his devotion, his hercic virtues, 
his military exploits, are of his own creation. As a creature of the 
poet’s fancy, Raghu is bred up amidst, and conducted through, 
scenes that were enacted in the poet’s age. The manners which 
the potent king exbibits, the customs he followed, the nations ,he 
subdues, are all of the poet’s days. In fine vie state of society 
and of politics of the poet’s period is reflected on the mirror of his 
poems. Now, supposing this to be true, it is vo strained construc- 
tion to interpret the @ViztsyeT (Hunabarodha,; whom Raghu 
vanquished in his career of conquest, as the wives of the Huns. 
The connexion is too clear to be missed by curious eyes. Besides 
this, we are furrished with other circumstances, which greatly 
conduce to increase this probability. In Chap. iv., verses 69 
and 70, of his Rughuvansa, Kalidasa describes his Hunas as a 
very haughty people, fond of horses—which formed a part of 
their wealth. ‘This description harmonises with the words of 
Gibbon. He speaks of the unity of the Huns in more places than 
one, in vol. iv., chapter 26, of his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Of the cavalry of their Tanjons (which was the appel- 
lation borne by the rustic chief), he writes that it frequently 
consisted of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by 
the matchless dexterity with which they managed their bow 
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and their horses, Again, Raghu after having brought under 
subjection the long-bearded Parasikis—who were no doubt the 
Persians, as the epithet Yavana applied to them by the poet 
drives us to conclude, marched towards the north to establish 
his supremacy over the kings (or, to be more correct, chiefs) of 
the Huns. His geography also tells us that Kashmir was the 
nucleus of his military operations against the Huns ;—a piece of 
information that can be credited without any violence on Gibbon’s 
expression—*“ the vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia.” 
The question now, on which the issue of the case will depend, 
relates to the date of the Huunish settlements iu or on the skirts 
of Tartary. The immortal histerian writes in clear terms :—that 
about the third century before Christ the great walls of China 
were raised against the barbarian invaders, who used to carry on 
their inroads into the recesses of the kingdom, and spread such 
devastation over it, that compared thereto, all the horrors of 
war known or heard of before were but a mercy. It was about 
43 A.D. or earlier that China, collected in her might, was able to 
change her defeusive tactics into offeusive. Headed by, a most subtle 
general, the Chinese began to fall upon the Huns. ‘I'he latter were 
completely reduced, and began to eimigrate in two deuse swarins. 
The stream of emigration commenced about 48 A.D. or a little 
later. Of the two swarms, we are now concerned with that which set- 
tled in Sogdiana, The date of their settlement has been fixed with 
precision at 100 A.D. Itis not, therefore, quite chimerical to 
suppose that Kalidasa flourished at the time when the Huns were 
on the east of Tartary Or in~artary itself. Hence the age of 
Kalidasa should probably be taken to be somewhat before 100 
A.D. ‘This is not, indeed hostile to Professor Vachaspati’s theory, 
literally followed by Babu Prannath ; tor he says that the date of 
our poet was about 32 B.C. 

It is also worth notice that internal evidence shows the 
Raghuvansa to be the latest production of Kalidasa; for it has 
all the master strokes of an experienced writer, far more than any 
of his other works, except the Sukuntula. 

As regards the other discussion in the preface, we have to say no 
more than this, that we see no good reason to set aside the theory 
of Mallindtha, who is, no doubt, the best authority on all such 
points. We are in doubt whether Ghatacarpara was a historic 
reality ; and even if so, whether he was an author. The Yumaka 
kdvya, reputed to be of Ghatacarpara, and the Vdloday reputed 
to be of Kalidasa, appear to us recent productions sent out with 
these names with a view to find a quick sule. A cursory glance 
at the books will at once make it clear. Compare the Sanskrit 
of the Yamaka Kabya or of the Ndloday with that of Meghadutw 
or Raghuvansa ; they caunot possibly be of the same period. The 
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ninth Canto of Rughuvinsa contains Yumakas; and these 
verses, When compared with the Yamakas of Ndloday, cast the 
latter into the shade. The simple majesty of the one is in 
strong contras« to the cumbrous and tawdry decoration of the other, 
Likewise, the coarse poem, the Ghutacurpara, certainly is not 
of the same age with the Kuméra and Sakuntala of Kalidasa. The 
Bombay scholars, headed by Bhaodaji, are disposed to ignore the 
reality of Ghutacarpaura as a writer. 

In conclusion we are glad to admit that the book under notice is 
one of the best of its kind that has yet come out of the press. We 
shall be glad to see similar editions of the other works of our great 
poets. 


_ — - —_— 
ee ————— 


The Bungadursana and the Bahkuvieshe. A Pampblet. 


“~ VERY reader of the Bangadursana is, perhaps, aware of the 

—, uneharitable treatment which Pandit Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagara’s treatise on Polygamy received at its hands; and 
will hardly deny that the criticism was not quite in harmony with 
journalistic politeness. ‘The pamphlet before us is a defence of 
Pandit Iswara Chandra’s principles and assertions. The writer, as 
he himself informs us, is a reader of the Bangadarsana ; and 
accordingly manifests its spirit in his defence, It ts drawn up in 
the same rigorous and censorions spirit little modified. Not content 
with proving the fallacy of Vidyaségara’s opinions to the best of 
his power, though not ‘to the full satisfaction of his readers, the 


writer of the review in the Bangadarsana proceeds a little | 


farther to artfully speak against the character of the author and 
make insinuations about his hypocrisy. In the same spirit the 
pamphleteer questions the existence of judgment and reflection 
inthe reviewer; nay, more than that, he goes on to expose him 
before the public by pointing out certain egregious grammatical 
inaccuracies that here and there dis figure his writings, As 
regards the matter, we think, without ¢ any prepossession, that 
most of the things contained in the pamphlet are true. We 
will not here discuss the question of polygamy, or the methods 
by which its evils may be removed ; the time is now past for doing 
so. We simply intend here to touch slightly on a few poiuts that 
are treated of in the pamphlet. 

In the first place we are little disposed to abide by the 
opinion broached by the reviewer, that polygamy is_ fast 
dying out in our country. We concur with his antagonist 
who says that though the evil is being driven out of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood, it is still rampant in Eastern Bengal. 
Vikrampur “and Sundrganw bear’ certain testimony to the 
fact. In the second place we strongly back the side of the pam- 
phieteer who vindicates, against the reviewer, the method which 
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Vidyasagara adopts to prove the illegality of polygamy on the 
anthority of our Shastras. By the way, the Bangadarsana eagerly 
seizes upon this opportunity to throw out hints that Vidyasagara 
is little better than a hypocrite. He _ thinks that citing 
passages from the Shastras rhe A implies a faith in them. 
A strange conclusion, indeed ! If a C hristian quote verses from the 
Purénas to prove that the ancient Hindds used to take beef and 
drink wine, he will at this rate run the risk of being considered 
a believer in the Pauranic doctrines by those who judge by the 
maxim of the Darsana. But to return. Pandit Iswara Chandra 
is fully justified in collecting passages from onr scriptures to dis- 
abuse us of the mistaken notion, that our religion gives a sanction 
to polygamy. Hecomes, not an innovator with arbitrary mnova- 
tions of his own make, but a re-constructor of native society with 
authorities and precedents in his hand. Social feelings are the 
best study of every social reformer. He must endeavour “ to con- 
ciliate as much support and alienate as little sympathy as possi- 
ble.” Thisis the principle on which every reformer should act. 
Those who recognise it (few there are who do not) will not, we are 
sure, feel any scruples about the justness of Vidyaségara’s policy. 


Again, to a nation inured to tremendous superstition, imposed upon ° 


by a crafty priesthooc, no argument is stronger, no eloquence more 
effective, no philosophy wiser, no rhetoric more persuasive, no 
exhortation nobler, than the word of the Shastras, the dictum of 
religion, The third thing relates to the question.—Shall we call 
it the aid of Governmert interference in order to repress the 
evil? It is maintained on the one haud that the natural growth 
of society should not be disturbed by such influences. Vidyasé- 
gara on the other hand prays for it. We are fully sensible of the 
importance of leaving society to itself. We fully understand that 
the business of society can be best performed by private and 
voluntary agency. But this doubtless supposes an advanced state, 
Our countrymen are too little advanced in moral and mental edu- 
eation to take care of themselves. ‘That day is not nigh when poly- 
gamy shall receive a death-blow spontaneously administered by 
our community. The idol of Kulinism is still worshipped in 
our society. Moral equity is still often sacrificed on the altar of 
lucre. In fine, we are still. much what we were. Putting 
aside the security of person and property, England has yet been 
able to do little to raise the moral status of our society. She 
has done very little, and much is left to be done. Such being 
the condition of society here, we see every reason to impugn a 
policy of laisser faire, when the interference comes not as an en- 
croachment on our religion. Lastly, the reviewer writes, 
** Be Tarkavdchaspati what he may, good or bad, the public are not 
concerned with his goodness or badness.” Here our pamphleteer 
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breaks in. He says that the learned reviewer does not seem 
to realise the force of the beautiful expression—* Example is one 
of the most potent of instructors, though it teaches without a 
tongue,” 

After all that we have said, it is hardly necessary for us to add 
that we have been pleased with the pamphlet. Its arguments are 
clear ; and its style is good. In conclusion, for the “sake of our 
country’s s welfare, we wish Vidyasagara all success, 





Jauyadeva Charita: or a short Biographical account of Jayadeva 
the celebrated Author of the sweet Lyric Poem Gita Govinda, 
By Rajani KantaGupta. Calcutta: G. P. Roy & Co’s Press, 
Samvat 1930, 


\ HOEVER has read with delight the masterpieces of the 

aucient Indian poets, must have wished that, to complete 
his pleasure, he had known something of the authors too,—“ who 
they were, where born and bow bred.” ‘The classical scholar 
has at his fiuger’s ends the main incidents in the lives of his 
Plato and Aristotle, Virgil and Horace; the student of English 
literature could tell you the daily doings, dressings, and dinings 
of his Chaucer and Spenser ; but of the bards, who struck their 
lyres centuries ago in this country, and the sound of which 
rising like the peal of Pythia’s awful organ, spread far beyond 
the seas, and enraptured the souls of W estern nations, little is 
known even by their own countrymen. The desideratum has 
long been felt and deplored, but the research is so perplexing, 
and so much are the facts shrouded from view behind the veil 
of the obscure past, that scarcely any definite result has until 
lately been arrived at. Many who could not extricate themselves 
from the labyrinth which their search led them to, let their work 
alone in despair; while some in the depth of their erudition have 
made themselves the laughing stock of the world by their strange 
theories. But the book under review is undoubtedly an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Babu Rajanikanta, evidently a scholar 
of no mean acquirements, now offers to the public his little 
book of only 62 duodecimo pages, in which is embodied an 
amount of information, valuable, we dare say, even ‘to a diligent 
antiquarian. Of course it cannot be expected that the life of 
Jayadeva could be swelled to a Boswellian volume. That is 
impossible at this remote age; enough, that some authentic 
account of the great poet of Bengal be obtained, and his age 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. ‘That Jay radeva was a native 
of Kenduli, he himself tells us in his poem, and is all but univer- 
sally known amoung Beugalis literate and illiterate ; but the period in 
which he flourished, as well as other incidents in his life, had. 
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heen the subjects of argumentative conjecture fora leng time. 
The former no doubt was ascertained by Professor Lethbridge 
pretty accurately, in his History of India, but for the latter 
many of our scholars had to grope altogether in ‘the dark. After 
a careful search anda minute sifting of the contradictory evidence 
before him, our author has succeeded in throwing a flood of light, 
on that hitherto obscure corner of the history of Sanskrit literature 
and has made Jayadeva rather a real historical personage, than 
a mythic being. The character of Jayadeva, essentially a most 
pious man, is vividly drawn, but we should have expected from 
so able a scholar as our author, a more minute examinatjon of 
the Gita Govinda than we have before us. However, the value 
of the work is much; the research shown in it is worthy of the 
highest praise ; aud though asa picture of the man, the book would 
seem to foreigners to labour under the defect of a panegyrical 
tone, it will nevertheless be accepted as the true one by those 
who have devoted their critical attention to the poem of Jayadeva. 
We earnestly recommend this book to our readers, 





Hemaprabhdé Ndtuka. By Kamallochan Mukhopidhydya. Cal- 
cutta: Samachar Chandrka Prsss. 1250. 

|* the long run, a poem does enough if it stir the latent feel- 

ings of the reader; a novel, if it is not mere dry reading ; 
aud a drama, if, when acted, it excites emotions pleasurable 
or otherwise in the minds of the audience, These general 
principles may with impunity -be applied to the hundreds 
of volumes that are issuing every week from the native 
press, if not to works of a higher order. The play before 
us forms no exception to the general rule. The author aims 
at a pathetic tone throughout the work, which he attempts 
to attain by insertiag the stage directions ‘‘sobs,” “sighs,” and 
“swoons.” Thinking himself successful in this respect, he tries 
to mitigate the sorrow of his reader by introducing the Viddshaka 
—the conviva of Terence, the gracioso, the buffo, and even the 
clown of later days ;—a character well known to the students of 
Sanskrit literature. As usual he is drawn in a state of chronic 
hunger, and his whole thoughts are centred on the roast and 
the entremets, but here he is quite out of place, and consequently 
disgusting. ‘The other characters are all fanciful and without 
even a shadow of reality in them. The play is on the whole a 


conglomeration of ideas taken from many other dramas, joined 
together to serve the authors purpose. In fact if the whole aim 
of the drama be to hold the mirror up to nature, this play does not 


justify its existence. 
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Annals and Antiquities of Raéjasthén, or the Central and Wes- 
tern Rajpoot Stutes of Indw. By Lientenant-Colonel James 
Tod, late Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. Second 
Edition. Higginbotham and Co.: Madras, 1873. 


ESSRS. HIGGINBOTHAM AND CO. of Madras have of 
late given us the most unmistakeable proofs that literary 
enterprise is anything but dead in India. We have recently had 
occasion to notice not a few excellent publications that have origina- 
ted with them, such as Gover’s Folklore of Southern India, and 
Garrett's Classical Dictionury of India. Messrs. Higginbotham’s 
enterprise has, however, not beeu confined to strictly new and ori- 
ginal publications ; they areearning a heavy debt of gratitude from 
the reading public of India, and from Orientalists all over the world, 
by an admirable series of reprints of eld Tnudian works that have 
become so scarce as tu be practically inaccessible to most people. 
The re-publication of Colebrooke’s Hssuys will be noticed by us 
elsewhere ; the work, of which the title appears at the head of this 
article, is by far the niost important of the series. It is contained 
in two large and handsome volumes, got up with evident care and 
printed with laudable accuracy. lts pleasing exterior will be a 
welcome adornment to the dingy shelves of an [udian library ; of 
its interior we will now give a brief sketch--premising that we 
hope, iu some early numbers of this Review, to attempt a more 
detailed examination of those portions of the work that are most 
valuable from an historical puint of view. The portions to which 
we allude are those that treat of the Feudal System of the Rajpiits 
aud of the Annals of Muiwdar ; and we trust that the promise 
now given will be accepted by our readers as a sufficient apology 
for the brevity of the present notice. 

No better choice than Tod’s Kdjasthan could possibly have been 
made, in selecting au old book for republication. It has long been 
so scarce that copies have only been obtainable at long intervals and 
at fancy prices ; and yet it is a work that must be read by every 
one who wishes to acquire any real knowledge of Indian history. 
It has been largely used by every later writer ou Indian antiquities ; 
and all students of the history of this country are already familiar 
with large portions of it, which have been transferred either bodily 
or in substance to the pages of other Indian historians. We are 
all indebted to it for the clearest pictures that we possess of some 
of the most interesting periods of the history of Jadia ; and notably 
for the accounts of that most obscure and at the same time 
most romantic period immediately preceding and contemporaneous 
with the Muhammadan invasions. The description of the Feudal 
System as developed amongst the Rajpit warriors, aud the more 
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general accounts of the hahits and customs of the Rajpits ancient 
and modern, are no less valuable. As far as we can judge from the 
light of more recent investigations, these accounts are as accurate 
as they are extensive and minute; aad are the monuments of 
a singularly laborious and profound research, and of an enthusiastic 
devotion to the subject that has never been surpassed, It is to 
this latter cause, probably, that Colonel Tod’s great work owes 
that charm of manner which renders it pleasant reading even to 
those who are not greatly interested in his important historical 
discoveries or conclusions, Without any high pretensions in 
point of style, Colonel Tod treats his theme with the simple 
eloquence of a lover. He lovesthe people of whom he writes, 
and .the land which was the scene of their exploits. He is as 
proud of the old Rajpat chivalry as if his own honour were con- 
cerned in its glories; and the result of this enthusiasm is, that 
his narratives are as pleasing and instructive to the reader now, 
as they were when first published nearly fifty years ago. 

Colonel Tod was a fine type of a large class of the old Company’s 
officers. He adopted the country in which. his lot was cast, as 
his own ; and with a strong taste for geographical, historical, and 
archeological pursuits, he cultivated these sciences with especial 
reference to India, with patriotic zeal. During the eighteen years 
that he spent amongst the Western Réajpiats, he made known to 
the world for the first time, the geography of RajpGtana ; and 
his map, which was printed in 1815, was one of the foundations 
of Lord Hastings’ plan of operations in 1817-18. For five 
years, from 1817 to 1822, he was Political Agent in Rajpdatana ; 
and during this period he earned the title of the restorer of 
Rajasthan. His attachment to the cause of the natives was so 
warm, that he was even suspected by the Calcutta Government— 
most unjustly, as was afterwards acknowledged—of corruption in 
his high office. Bishop Heber in his Journal, says of this suspi- 
eion, ‘they (the Government) are now, I believe, well satisfied that 
their suspicions were groundless.’ He adds, of Colonel Tod :—* His 
name appears to be held in a degree of affection and respect by all 
the upper and middling classes of society highly honourable to 
him.” We need only say further of him, that he lived to see his 
great work, the Annals of Rajasthan, received in England by the 
King and the Company with the applause due to its great merits. 
He published it in 1829 ; and subsequently another work entitled 
‘Travels in Western India,’ was put forth shortly before his death, 
He died in London in 1835. 

The first chapter of the Annals is devoted to an account of the 
geography of the country. When we remember that this was 
written at a time when Rajasthan was known to very few English- 
men besides the author, who had to depend almost entirely on his 
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own personal knowledge, we might forgive Colonel Tod if his 
account had by this time become quite out of date. And indeed, 
if we look to minute points of accuracy, recent Reports of Political 
Agents and the numerous and varied sources of topographical and 
statistical information that we now possess about this part of 
India, have quite superseded our author’s deseription. But it may 
fairly be doubted whether any other account that has yet been 
published, gives the reader such a vivid impression of the general 
appearance and character of the country. We will quote a few 
paragraphs to illustrate this statement of opinion :— 


I shall conclude with a rapid sketch of the physiognomy of these regions ; 
minute and local descriptions will appear more appropriately in the 
—— historical portions. 

ajast’-han presents a great variety of feature. Let me plaée the reader 
on the highest peak of the insulated Aloo, ‘the saint’s pinnacle’ as it is 
termed, aud guide his eye in a survey over this wide expanse, from the 
‘ blue waters’ of the Indus west, to the ‘ withy-covered ’ Betwa on the east, 
From this, the most elevated spot in Hindust’han, overlooking by fifteen 
hundred feet the Aravulli mountains, his eye descends to the plains of Med- 
p4t (the classic term for Méwar), whose chief streams flowing from the base 
of the Aravulli, join the béris and bunas, and are prevented from unit- 
ing with the Chumbul only by the Pat-4r or plateau of Central India. 

Ascending this plateau near the celebrated Cheetore, let the eye deviate 
slightly from the direct eastern line, and pursue the only practicable path 
by Ruttungurh, and Singolli, to Kotah, aud he will observe its three suc- 
cessive steppes, the miniature representation of those of Russian Tartary. Let 
the observer here glance across the Cliumbul and traverse Harouti to its 
eastern frontier, guarded by the fortress of Shah4bad : thence abruptly des- 
cend the plateau to the level of the Sinde, still proceeding eastward, uutil the 
table-mountain, the western limit of Boondelkhund, affords a resting point. 

To render this more distinct, I present a profile of the tract described from 
Aboo to Kotra on the Bétwa: from Aboo to the Chumbul, the result of 
barometrical measuremeut, and from the latter to the Bétwa from my 
general observations of the irregularities of surface. The result is, that the 
Bétwa at Kotra is one thousand feet above the sea level, and one thousand 
lower than the City and Valley of Oodipoor, which again is on the same 
level with the base of Aboo, two thousand feet above the sea. This line, 
the general direction of which is but a short distance from the tropic, is about 
six geographic degrees in length: yet is this small space highly diversified, 
both in its inhabitants and the production of-the soil, whether hidden or 
revealed, | 

Let us now from our elevated station (still turned to the east) carry the eye 
both south and north of the line described, which nearly bisects Media désa, 
‘the central land’ of Rajast’han ; best defined by the course of the Chumbul 
and its tributary streams, to its confluence with the Jumna ; while the regions 
west of the transalpine Aravulli may as justly be defined western Rajast’han. 

Looking to the south, the eye rests on the long extended and strongly defined 
line of the Vindhya mountains, the proper bounds of Hindust’han and the 
Dekhan. ‘Though, from our elevated stand on ‘the Saint’s Pinnacle’ of Aboo, 
we look down on the Vindhya asa range of diminished importance, it is 
that our position is the least favourable to viewing i's grandeur, which would 
be most apparent from the south; though throughout this skirt of descent, 
irregular elevations attain a height of many hundred feet above such points 


of its abrupt descent. 
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The Aravulli itself may be said to connect with the Vindhya, and the 
point of junction to be towards Champanér ; though it might be as correct to 
say the Aravulli thence rose upon and stretched from the Vindhya whilst it 
is much less elevated than more to the north, it presents bold features 
throughout, south by Lunawara, Dongurpoor, and Edur, to Amba Bhawani 


and Oodipoor. 
Still looking from Aboo over the table-land of Malwa, we observe her 


plains of black loam furrowed by the numerous streams from the highest 
points of the Vindhya, pursuing their northerly course ; some meandering 
through vallies or falling over precipices ; others bearing down all opposition, 
and actually forcing an exit through the central plateau to join the Chumbul. 

Having thus glanced at the south, let us cast the eye north of this line, and 
pause on the alpine Aravulli. Let us take a section of it, from the capital, 
Uodipoor, the line of our station on Aboo, passing through Oguna, Panurwa, 
and Meerpoor, to the western descent near Sirohi, a space of nearly sixty 
miles ina direct line, where “ hills o’er hills and alps on alps arise,” from the 
ascent at Oodipoor to the descent to Marwar. All this space to the Sirohi 
frontier is inhabited by communities of the aboriginal races, living in a state 
of primeval and almost savage independence, owning no paramount power, 
paying no tribute, but with all the simplicity of republics ; their leaders, with 
the title of Rawut, being hereditary. Thusthe Rawut of the Oguna commune 
can assemble five thousand bows, and several others can on occasion muster 
considerable numbers. Their habitations are dispersed through the vallies in 
small rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of defence. 


The geographical account of Rajasthan is followed by a number of 
chapters containing a general sketch of the history of the various 
Rajpat tribes. The earlier parts of this account are necessarily 
mythological or legendary, rather than historical ; and are mainly 
derived from the Puranas, especially the Bhagavata, the Skanda 
the Agni, and the Bhavishya Puranas. From these Colonel Tod 
collected. all-the legends and tales, that are usually credited by 
Hindus, about the cosmogony, the deluge of Manu, the patriarchal 
and heroic ages; and these tales he has attempted, with the 
boldness which was characteristic of the period, to rationalise. 
“Though they interpose, ” he says, “Seas of curd, milk, or wine, we 
should not reject strong and evident facts, because subsequent igno- 
rant interpolators filled up the page with puerilities.” The accounts 
of the great Solar and Lunar races, the Suryya Vansa and the 
Chandra Vansa are taken mainly from the Bhagavata aud the 
Agni Puranas ; and notwithstanding the vast mass of puerilities 
contained therein, Colonel Tod managed to extract a good many 
points of real historical value, which have subsequently been more 
fully investigated and methodised by other labourers in the same 
fieli. ‘The early union of the royal and priestly offices among the 
Hind&é Aryans is clearly demonstrated from the Pauranic genea- 
logies; and an admirable instance of ‘Survival’ in this respect, is 
afforded by the ceremonies observed by the Mahdrands of Maiwar 
or Udaipur, when they visit the temple of the Sun, the tutelary 
deity of their race——on such occasions, the Rand becomes ex- 


officio the high-priest for the day. The most important of the 
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genealogies which Colonel Tod endeavorued to elucidate and 
rationalise, were (1) th race of Suryya, the Solar line 
reigning at various time in Ayodhy4, in Saurashtra, and in 
Maiwar; (2) the race of Chandra, the Lunar monarchs of 
Indraprastha or Dehli; and (3) the dynasties of Magadha, at 
first belonging to the Chandra race, and subsequently of the Nag, 
the Maurya, and other lines. From the time of Rama and Krish- 
na to that of Vikramaditya and even later, these genealogies are 
to a large extent mythical; but still many valuable historical facts 
and conclusions are gleaned from them by the learned author, 
Vikramaditya himself was a sort of King Arthur to the Rajpits ; 
and may be regarded as the incarnation or material centre of 
numerous popular legends. He belonged to one of the chief 
branches of the fire-born RajpG@ts, the Agnikulas. The genesis 
of the legend of the Agnikulas, and the heroic history of one of 
their noblest divisions, the Pramaras, are thus given by Colonel 





‘Tod :— 


Agniculas.—1st, Pramara. There are four races to whom the Hindu genealo- 
gists have given Agni, or the element of fire, as progenitor. The Agniculas are 
therefore the sons of Vulcan, as the others are of Sol, Mercurius, and Terra. 

The Agniculas are the Pramara, the Purihara, the Chalook or Solanki, and 


-the Chohan. 


That these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and converted by 
the Brahmins to fight their battles, the clearest interpretation of their allegori- 
eal history will disclose ; and, as the most ancient of their inscriptions are in 


‘the Pak character, discovered wherever the Boodhist religion prevailed their 
‘being declared of the race of Tusta or Takshac, warrants our asserting the 


Agniculas to be of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
before Christ. It was about this period that Parswa, the twenty-third 


‘Boodha, appeared in India ; his Symbol, the Serpent. 


The legend of the Snake (Takshac) escaping with the celebrated work 
Pingal, which was recovered by Garoora, the eagle of Crishna, is purely al- 
legorical ; and descriptive of the contentions between the followers of 
Parswa, figured under his emblem, the Snake, and those of Crishna, depicted 
under his sign, the eagle. 

The worshipper of Soorya probably recovered their power on the exter- 
minating civil wars of the Lunar races, but the creation of the Agniculas 
is expressly stated to be for the preservation of the altars of Lal, or Iswara, 
against the Dytes, or Atheists. 

The celebrated Aboo, or Ar-boodha, the Olympus of Rajast’han, was the 
scene of contention between the ministers of Soorya and these Titans, and 
their relation might, with the aid of imagination, be equally amusing with 


‘the Titanic war of the ancient poets of the West. 


The Boodhists claim it for Adnath, their first Boodha; the Brahmins for 
Iswara, or, as the local divinity, styled Achil-es. 

The Agnicoonda is still shewn on the summit of Aboo, where the four 
races were created by the Brahmins to fivht the battles of Achil-es and poiy- 
theism, against the monotheistie Boodhists, represented as the Serpents, or 
Takshacs. 

The probable period of this conversion hos been hinted at, but of the 
dynasties issuing from the AgnicGlas, many of the prices professed the 
Boodhist or Jain faith, to periods so late as the Mahomedan invasion, 
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The Pramara, though not as this name implies, the ‘chief-warrior ;’ was the 
most potent of the Aguicilas. He sent forth thirty-five Sache, or branches, 
several of whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. ‘Ihe world is the Pramar’s,’ 
is an ancient saying, denoting their extensive sway; and the ‘No kote 
Maroost’hulls’ signified the nine divisions into which the country, from the 
Sutledge to the ocean, was partitioned amongst them. Mahéswar, Whar, 
Mandoo, Oojein, Chandrabhaga, Cheetore, Aboo, Chandravati, M’how Mai- 
dana, Parmavati, Omrakote, Bekher, Lodurva, and Puttun, are the most 
conspicuous of the capitals they conquered or founded. 

Though the Pramara family never equalled in wealth the famed Solanki 
princes of Anhulwara, or shone with such lustre as the Chohan, it attained 
a wider range and an earlier consolidation of dominiov than either, and far 
excelled in all, the Purihara, the last and least of the Agnictlas, which it 
Jong held tributary. 

Mahéswar, the ancient seat of the Hya kings, appears to have been the 
first seat of government of the Pramaras. They subsequently founded 
Vharanagar, and Mandoo on the crest of the Vindhya hills ; and to them is 
even attributed the city of Ovjein, the first meridian of the Hindus, and 
the seat of Vicrama. 

There are numerous records of the family, fixing eras in their history of 
more modern times; and it is to be hoped that the interpretation of yet 
undeciphered inscriptions, may carry us back beyond the seventh century, 

The era of Bhoj, the son of Moonj, has been satisfactorily settled ; aud an 
inscription in the nail-headed character, carries it back a step further, and 
elicits an historical fact of infinite value, giving the date of the last prince 
of the Pramaras of Cheetore, and the consequent accession of the Gehlotes. 

The Nerbudda was no limit to the power of the Pramaras. About the 
very period of the foregoing inscription, Ram Pramar held his court ia 
Telungana, and is invested by the Chohan Bard, Chund, with the dignity 
of paramount sovereign of India, and head of a splendid feudal association, 
whose members became independent onhis death. The Bard makes this 
a voluntary act of the Pramaras; but coupled with the Gelilote’s violent 
acquisition of Cheétore, we may suppose the successor of Ram was unable to 
maintain such supremacy. 

While Hindu literature survives, the name of Bhoj Pramara and “ the 
nine Gems” of his court cannot perish ; though it is difficult to say which 
of the three princes of this name is particularly alluded to, as they all ap- 
pear to have been patrons of science. 

Chandragoopta, the supposed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and in 
the sacred genealogies is declared of the race of Takshac. The ancient 
inscriptions of the Pramaras, of which the Mori is a principal branch, 
declare it of the race of Tusta and Takshac, as does that now given from 
the seat of their power Cheetore. 

Salivahana, the conqueror of Vicramaditya, was a Tackshac, and his era 
set aside that of the Tudr in the Dekhan. 

Not one remnant of independence exists to mark the greatness of the 
Pramaras ; ruins are the sole records of their power. The prince of Dhat, 
in the Indian desert, is the last phantom of royalty of the race; and the 
descendant of the prince who protected Hemayoon, when driven from the 
throne of Timoor, in whose capital, Omrakote, the Great Akber was born, 
is at the foot of fortune’s ladder ; his throne in the desert, the footstool of 
the Bulotch, on whose bounty he is dependent for support. 

Among the thirty-five Sache of the Pramaras the Vihil was eminent ; 
the princes of which line appear to have been lords of Chandravati, at the 
foot of the Aravulli.~ ~~ 

The Rao of Bijolli, one of the sixteen superior nobles of the Rana’s court, 
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is a Pramara of the ancient stock of Dhar, and perhaps its most respectable 
representative. 

A chapter is devoted by Colonel Tod to some remarkable 
analogies between the manners and customs of the Rajpits and 
those of the Scythians as described by Herodotus and of the 
ancient Scandinavians as disclosed by modern researches into 
the antiquities of the three northern kingdoms of Europe. These 
analogies are perhaps more curious than significant ; at any rate, 
the tendency of recent criticism is to look with caution upon 
the bold generalisations so common amongst the Orientalists of 
the last century—generalisations which have been at once 
surpassed and discredited by the more accurate philological dis- 
coveries of the present cevtury. The History of the Rajput tribes 
ends with a catalogue of the thirty-six royal races of the Rajpats ; 
followed by some reflections on the present political state of the 
Rajput tribes, which are fuli of interest even at the present day 
though written fifty years ago. 

We have kere analysed only a comparatively small portion of 
this grand work ; to the most valuable portions we hope to 
devote an article or two hereafter. The other Books are—a 
sketch of a Feudal System in Rajasth4n—Annals of Mewar— 
Religious Establishments, Festivals, and Customs of Mewar— 
Annals of Marwar—Annals of Bikaner—Annals of Jessulmer— 
Sketch of the Indian Desert—Annals of Amber or Dhoondar— 
Shekhawut Federation—Annals of Haravati—together with two 
Personal Narratives, containing most interesting accounts of the 
author’s own experiences and travels in Rajpitapa. Of all these 
Books, those on the Annals of Maiwar (or Mewar) and Marwar 
(or Jodhpur) are by far the most full and valuable; and to them 
we intend to return at another time. Every page of these 
chronicles teems with information at once most valuable and most 
interesting ; and with the results of the most extensive and _ pro- 
found research. The little band of students of Indian History 
may well be congratulated on the fact that these rich mines of 
knowledge are now made easily accessible to all, in Messrs. 
Higginbotham’s cheap and beautiful edition. 





A Cyclopedia of India, and of Eastern and Southern Asia— 
Commercial, Industrial and Scientific: Products of the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, Useful Arts and 
Manufactures. Edited by Edward Balfour, lrese., Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, Madras Army ; Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Geological Institute, Vienna. Madras: 


1871. 


HE five large volumes before us represent a most praiseworthy 
attempt to cope with what must always be a stupendous 
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undertaking—the endeavour to collect in one compilation and in 
an alphabetical arrangement the information on Oriental matter 
that is scattered in such numerous and inaccessible works as the 
Asiutic Researches, the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies, 
and elsewhere. The work is really an imperial one ; and we trust 
that Dr. Balfour will be liberally helped by the Indian Govern- 
ments in his enterprise. Ina country like India, where nearly 
every one of the ruling classes has to learn everything about the 
country, its peoples, its products, its manners and customs, even 
its history, at a comparatively late period in life; the great need 
of such a work as a cyclopedia is obvious. The best scholar 
amongst us must meet daily with words and names about which 
he knows little or nothing; and hitherto there has not been any 
source of information available, to which the reader or the writer 
may turn to solve his doubts or refresh his memory on such occa- 
sions. Moreover the knowledge gained by one enquirer has been 
for the most part inaccessible to his successors ; for few possess the 
means of bringing together in one library the numerous scattered 
works of orientalists, and no one could possibly read-them all, even 
if they were so collected. 

Dr. Balfour enjoyed special facilities forthe great work which 
he undertook in the compilation of an Oriental Cyclopedia. He 
says Cn this point, in the preface to his first edition :— 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India andthe East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employ- 
ment as Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal 
Exhibition held in Paris in 1857, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
cumbined with my duties (since 1855), as officer in charge of the Govern- 
meut Central Museum, have brought under my notice a rare variety of eastern 
products and subjects of interest ; and thinking that, before quitting the 
countries in which I have dwelt for nearly a quarter of a century, I might 
with advantage leave to my successors in a portable form, the notes made on 
the products of the East that have come under my notice. combined with an 
abstract of the useful information respecting them contained in my books, 
I have been led to show the results in the present shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy 
the life-time of several men of varied attainments; and this 
Cyclopedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, may 
theretore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the kind 
of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. 

Of course the literary value of a Cyclopzedia can only be estimated 
in detail; and depends partly on the completeness of the whole 
work, partly on the judgment with which the svijects discussed 
have been selected, and chiefly on the literary vaiue of the several 
articles. To form some judgment on these points, we have looked 
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through the volumes of Dr. Balfour’s work with considerable care, 
though of course cursorily ; and we have no hesitation in stating 
our belief that few if any points of importance—points, that is, 
that are likely to crop up in the course of general reading or 
writing on Oriental subjects—are omitted by the learned Editor, 
The scientific parts—the Botany, Ornithology, &c., of India— 
appear to be extraordinarily full and exhaustive; whilst Dr, 
Balfour’s work will be of immense use to every Indian reader or 
writer, if only as a Gazetteer of Southern and Eastern Asia. 

To give our readers a fair idea of the great practical value of 
this great work, it occurred to us that it might’ be a good plan 
to take any two topics of cufrent interest, at hazard, and extract 
what Dr. Balfour has to say about the persons or places concerned, 
Writing in Bengal, two such topics suggest themselves just now:— 
(1) the Dutch war in Sumatra, (2) the cause celébre now proceeding 
at Hugli, relating to some alleged offences of the Mahanta of the 
great shrine at Téradkeshwar. For information about the scene 
of the first topic, we consult Dr. Balfour’s article on Achin ; it is 
as follows :— 


Acheen ( Sumatra ) Athi of the Malays, Atsjin of the Dutch, Lat. 5° 
22’ N., Long. 95° 46‘ E. The capital of a kingdom of the same name, situa- 
ted near the N. W. extreme of Sumatra, and formerly.one of the principal 
trading ports of the Indian Archipelago, its position, near the entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, enabling it to command the navigation of what was 
then the only Channel of communication between the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago and the countries of the West. Every vessel entering the 
Straits was then obliged to call at Acheen to obtain a pass, but the arrival of 
Europeans in these seas who were by no means inclined to acknowledge the 
authority of a sovereign who was looked upon as a barbarian, set at defiance 
the assumed authority of the kings of Acheen, and it has gradually decreased 
in 1mMportance until the present time. This monarchy arose from the usurpa- 
tion of Sultan Saleb-ood-din in A. D. 1521, previous to which time, Acheen 
had been a province of Pedir and governed by a viceroy from that kingdom. 
The kingdom extended, in former times, from the North-West promontory 
of the island of Sumatra (called Acheen Head, a well known and bold landfall 
for ships) to beyond Batu Bara river, on the North side of the island. 
But the territory in modern times, on the north coast, may be said to com- 
mence from Diamond Poivt, as it has ceased to exercise authority over Lan- 
ghat, Delli, &. The Acheenese differ much in their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are by no means, in their present state, a genuine people, but are sup- 
posed to be a mixture of Battas and Malays, with Chuliahs, as they term the 
natives of the west of India. The town of Acheen is situated on the banks 
of a river, which, after traversing a broad plain bounded on each side by 
ranges of hills, forms a deita and fails into the sea by several mouths. The 
roads are tolerably secure, especially from April to November, when the 
south-west monsoon prevails and blows usually off the land. During the 


remainder of the year, north-west gales are sometimes experienced, but 
the islands in the offing afford considerable shelter, and a ship well found 
in ground tackle is not likely to incur any danger of being driven on 
shore. The usual anchorage is iv from 9 to 15 fathoms, with the principal 
mouth of the river from S. to S. E., and about 24 or 3 miles offshore. They 
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are an active and industrious people, and show much mechanical ingenuity, 
but are not sérupuleus with regard to their commercial transaction. They 
are strict Mahomedans, and great numbers resort in the Arab vessels to 
Mecca, with the view of becoming Hajis or pilgrms, which entitles them to 
high respect among'their compatriots on their return. The Arabs, from their 
supposed sanctity, had formerly great influence among the Acheenese, but this 
has subsided of late years, owing to the turmoils which their-selfish chicanery 
produced in the State. The most influential individuals now are the “Padri,” 
aw species.of religious-fanatics chiefly Malays of the Menangkaboo states of 
the interior, who have been for many years past occupied in opposing the en- 
croachments of the Dutch in the interior of Sumatra, but are now chiefly con- 
gregated in the kingdom of Acheen, as the last hope of their race. Acheen 
was not only one of the principal trading ports of the Archipelago, but also 
one of the most powerful kingdoms, on the first arrival of Europeans; and its 
naval expeditions continued to be a source of great annoyance and alarm to 
the Portuguese as long as they continued in power. Its decline, however, 
had already commenced before the English and Dutch first visited the Indian 
seas towards the close of the 16th century, chiefly owing to the efforts of the 
Portuguese to concentrate the trade of the Archipelago at Malacca. Acheen 
has since continued to decline until its capital has become a port of minor 
importance even within its own territories. The nominal boundaries of the 
kingdom still continue to be much the same as formerly, namely, Baroos on 
the west coast, arid Batu Bara on the east coast, but the encroachments of the 
Dutch on the one hand, and the spirit of independence displayed by the petty 
Rajahs on the other, have reduced the actual authority of the Acheense kings 
to limits which scarcely extend beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital. The natural productions of Acheen and its neighbourhood include gold 
dust, which is chiefly produced by washing the sands of the rivers. Camphor, 
which goes by the name of “‘Baroos camphor,” and is highly prized in China; 
sapan-wood, bees’-wax, dammer and rattans. Cattle are abundant, and 
also small horses of an excellent breed, (the best, indeed, in the Archipelago 
with the exception-ef those ef Bimah in Sumbawa) which are exported in 
considerable numbers to the settlements in the Straits of Malacca, especially 
Penang, where some very favourable specimens of the breed are to be met 
with. The better kind have fine crests, and good strong shoulders, in which 
latter particular, as well as in height of wither, they differ very much 
from the horses of Java and the islands to the eastward, which are generally 
deficient ‘in these points. Sheep are almost unknown, the nature of the 
grasses being apparently unfitted for them. The coasts abound in fish, 
which the Acheenese are very expert in taking. Rice, pepper, betelnut are 
the chief agricultural products. All the principal fruits of the Archipelago, 
mangostein, durian, mango, pine and lansat; orange, lime, and many smaller 
fruits are produced, and of a quality rarely equalled and never excelled in the 
east. The great beauty of the country in the neighbourhood of Acheen, the 
green hills backed by the lofty Golden Mountain, and the sea studded with 
islands ‘must have made a very favourable impression upon the early 
navigators, to whom Acheen was generally the first spot that presented 
itself ;'and their expectations concerning the richness of the Archipelago must 
doubtless have been extravagant, when they fouud so fertile and productive a 
country lying at its very threshold. The Acheenese maunfacture cotton cloths 
of very durable texture, and also small quantities of silk taffetas, which are 
handsome, but so excessively dear, that they can only be purchased by the 
wealthier people, and are seldom exported except as curivsities or as 
presents. The material.of the cotton cloths is of home growth, but the raw 
silk is imported from the continent of India. The Acheenese are also 


expert workers in gold, and were formerly skilful in casting small brass can- 
non or “lejahs,” but the manufacture of these articles is now confined 
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almost exclusively to Palembang, on the east coast of Sumatra, where it was 
introduced by settlers from Java. Acheen port is rarely visited by Euro- 
= vessels for purposes of trade, although it is often resorted to by ships 

ound to Calcutta or parce | which have become short of water or pro- 
visions, from having met with baffling winds in the neighbouring seas, which 
are very likely to occur at certain seasons, especially towards the close 
of the year. 


For the information about the principal personage concerned 
in the great Hugli trial, we consult Dr. Balfour’s article Mahant. 
There we are tald that a Mahant is “ the superior of a monastery 
or Matt’l.” Turning to the word Mat?’h, we find the following :— 


Mat’h, Ast’hol or Akora, are the residences of the monastic communities 
of the Hindus, and are scattered over the whole of India. They generally 
comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the mahant or superior, and his 
ome pupils ; a temple sacred to the deity whom they worship, or the 

amadh or Shrine of the founder of the sect, or some eminent teacher, and 
a Dharmasala, one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the 
mendicants or travellers, who are cunstantly visiting the Mat’h. Most, 
Mat’h have endowments of land, generally of small extent, but as the Mat’h 
are pumerous, the quantity of land in a district pertaining to a Mat’h is 
extensive. But, besides lands, they receive presents from lay votaries, ask 
alms daily in their neighbourhoods, and sometimes traffic. The Mat’hs of 
various districts look up to some of their own order as chief, and under the 
presence of this chief mahant, on the-demise of any of their brethren, they 
elect a successor from amongst the chela or disciples, the, new mahant being 
regularly installed at the hands of the president of the assembly, by invest- 
ment with the cap, the rosary, the frontal mark or tika or other monastic 
insignia. In these matters the British Government never interfere. Amongst 
the Hindus, there is a lay and a priesthood class, the latter being sometimes 
monastic, and sometimes secular, and the Vaishnava sect leave this a matter 
of choice. The Vallabhachari sect, indeed give the preference to married 
teachers and all their Gosain are men of business and family, the preference, 
however, is usually designed to teachers of an ascetic or cenobitic life. The 
cenuobitic members of the different communities, at one period or other of 
their lives, have pursued an erratic mendicant life, travelling over India singly 
or in bodies, subsisting by alms or merchandise, or Some of them, as must 
be the case amongst such large bodies of men, by less unexceptionable means, 
like the Sarabaites of the East, or the mendicant friars of the Latin Church. 
The preference, indeed, is usually assigned to teachers leading an ascetic life. 
The doctrine that introduced similar unsocial institutions into the Christian 
church, in the fourth century, is still most triumphantly prevelant in the 
East, the land of its nativity. Monastic establishments and solitary mortifi- 
cation originated in the spacious appearance and pompous sound of that 
maxim of the ancient philosophy that in order to the attainment of true 
felicity and communion with God, it was necessary that the soul should be 
separated from the body here below, and the body was to be macerated and 
mortified for that purpose, The Mat’h is under the entire control of a 
mahant or superior, with a certain number of resident chela or disciples, with 
a large number of vagrant or out members. 


The immense practical utility of Dr. Balfour’s work is, we think, 
clearly proved by these two instances—which, we can assure our 
readers, were selected absolutely at random. We sincerely hope 
that the Cyclopedia will soon reach a third edition—we are now 
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reviewing the second edition, containing about 100,000 names— 
both for the sake of its own deserts, and also that Dr. Balfour may 
have the opportunity of remedying a serious defect. This defect 
is, want of uniformity in the method of spelling Indian proper 
names—a lack which is often almost fatal to the usefulness of the 
book, for it is impossible to be quite sure where one ought to 
look for a name. Thus, we ‘ind two articles on the town of 
Baroda—one under Baroda, the other under Burodu; on the 
other hand we have searched in vain for Burhdnpur, though 
we stspect it is to be found under Bar, or Ber, or Bor, or 
Boor, or some other transformation. The recent final and per- 
emptory orders of the Government of India, can leave no doubt on 
the mind of the most bigoted, as to what method of spelling will 
ultimately become the method in universal use ; and the boon of 
a final settlement of this question is more valuable to the compilers 
of alphabetically-arranged works, than to any one else. 





WE have been obliged to hold over until our next issue, the 
notices of several works of great importance, received during the 
quarter. Amongst these are Lady Durand’s Imitations from the 
German, Mr. Toynbee’s Orissa, and Mr. Furrell’s Hindustani 
Synonyms. We have only received Mr. Furrell’s work just before 
going to press; we observe that it is a little book of the greatest 
value to all those who would speak Hindustaéni with accuracy. 
It is published at the office of this Review, 
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